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Vast Iron Ore Reserve 





in South America, 


OUTH AMERICA 
% probably contains 

the largest re- 
serve of high-grade 
iron ore of any of the 
continents and the reserve is 
practically undeveloped. There 
are vast unexplored regions in 
the interior and as these are 
opened up it is possible that the 
tonnage of iron ore will be ma- 
terially increased. Also, as iron 
and steel industries are ex- 
panded in the various countries 
the known deposits will be de- 
veloped and some day South America will be one 
of the large exporters and consumers of iron ore. 


The area of South America, some 6,889,000 
square miles, is about double that of the United 
States, but the population is only one-half that 
of this country. The known iron ore reserves 
of South America are approximately 8,700,000,000 
tons, 15 per cent of the world’s supply, although 
only about 1 per cent of the world’s production 
is mined on that continent. 


The absence of rich, extensive coal fields has 
been a great handicap to the development of 
Latin American countries. In only a few dis- 
tricts are coal mines being operated to any ex- 
tent and few of these supply coal suitable for 
coking. The principal coal regions are the sub- 





Undeveloped 


Deposits Are Largest of Peru, Colombia and Venezuela, 
Any of the Continents 
—Coking Coal Scarce fiela is the only one within rea- 
—A Glimpse of Future sonable distance of the iron ore 
Possibilities 


By Olin R. Kuhn 


bituminous coal fields 
of southern Chile, the 
sub- bituminous and 
bituminous coal 
basins of northern 


and the bituminous coal district 
of southern Brazil. The latter 


districts, but unfortunately the 
coal is rich in pyrite. Foreign 
interests, especially English, 
American, French and German 
have been buying up the iron 
ore lands of South America. At present practi- 
cally the only iron ore mines operating are the 
Tofo mines in Chile; all the ore is exported to 
the United States. 


The largest known iron ore deposits are found 
in Brazil, Peru, and Chile. Smaller deposits are 
scattered throughout the other countries. Most 
of the ore is a high-grade hematite which av- 
erages close to 60 per cent iron. The total re- 
serve of South America in terms of metallic iron 
can be put at about 5,220,000,000 tons. 


The few ore deposits in Argentina are small 
and of inferior quality. Lack of coal and dif- 
ficulties of transportation militate against the 
utilization of most of the deposits. There is, 
however, a flourishing industry in the manufac- 
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PUOUAUENLALENL OMEN TUE 


Iron Ore Reserves of 
South America 


Reserve Per cent 
tons tons 
Argentina: 
CACRIRTCR  cococcsecesosesees No estimate 57.12 
SIN - ccrcticdiaiiimapend No estimate 50-60 
Bolivia: 
Santa Ana No estimate ss aeesee 
Brazil: 
Minas Geraes ........+ 3,500,000,000 50-70 
Rest of Brazil ........... 4,000,000,000  —ceeenee 
Chile: 
Tofo, Coquimbo 200,000,000 67.50 
Rest of Coquimbo .... No estimate __ ........ 
Antofagasta suse No estimate 55-62 
Algarrobo, Atacama 200,000,000 68.00 
Canaral, Atacama.... 500,000 60.00 
Rest of Atacama ... No estimate 64.00 
Valdiva edbedunabtte 40,000,000 60.00 
Dutch Guiana: 
Donderbary 100,000,000 40-60 
Paraguay: 
San Miguel .............. No estimate 40-50 
Peru: 
Marcona eee 500,000,000 60-65 
Huacravilea, Huan- 
IE .. Anteveciencsirrabengeii 64,000,000 67-70 
Rest of Huancaya.... No estimate 42-70 
Uruguay: 
BRODY crincernenmasvonne 80,000,000 35.00 
Venezuela: 
IMI ” . ccthcinteenieneatahs 10,000,000 66.50 
2 eRe Se 5,500,000 69.50 


Total reserve ...... 8,700,000,000 


CU eC 


ture of steel from imported pig iron. 
Argentina imports from 200,000 to 
500,000 tons of iron and steel prod- 
ucts annually but no iron ore or pig 
iron ore is produced, 

Iron ore is known to occur in va- 
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rious parts of Bolivia and large de- 
posits are reported to exist in the 
province of Santa Ana, but no de- 
tails are available as to «their, nature 
or extent. Bolivia has (no iron in- 
dustry and less than 35,000 tons of 
iron and steel products are imported 
annually. Deposits of coal are found 
at Beni in the north, at Capacabana 
in the west, and at Tarija in the 
south. 


May Import Coal and Coke 


Brazil covers about half of the 
area of South America and is said 
to contain the largest undeveloped 
reserve of high-grade iron ore yet 
known in the world. No large amount 
of ore has been produced to date 
in Brazil and the available reserve 
is estimated by E. C. Eckel to be 
about 7,500,000,000 tons, half of which 
is in the state of Minas Geraes. 
Brazil imports 300,000 to 600,000 
tons of iron and steel products an- 
nually, but as yet has practically no 
iron industry. 

There are only three or four blast 
furnaces in Brazil and they are small. 
The absence of suitable coal for cok- 
ing makes the utilization of the ores 
in Brazil impracticable and their in- 
accessibility and the transportation 
difficulties have delayed their develop- 


PUNSAUNGANIGAENAAOAAAUAADENADAAT SED AUONCANYEEANAT AEGAN TSAAN NADA EEDNAO SHENAE NA 


Analyses of South American Iron Ores 


Deposit Iron Silica Sul. Phos. Mang. Lime Mag. Alum. 
Argentina: 
Catamarca, Sierra de Ancasti $7.12 5.00 .040 ae wha NS a 
Brazil: 
Minas Geraes. Pico d’itabira do Campo69. 20 37 .007 .010 .20 .18 .18 
Chile: 
Coquimbo.. . Tofo 67.50 2.50 010 .011-.50 ~ were nd eas 
Atacama.. Canaral 60.00 5.00 Tr. .039 Tr. an i tte Tr. 
Dutch Guiana 
Algarrobo 68.00 028 -064 
Dutch Guiana: 
Donderbary. Good Ore 59.90 2.20 ee isa rer eaceu chee .20 
Poor Ore 43.50 3.60 = siete aca Siti Prey 
Peru 
ask uae 6 Marcona 60-65 3.50 .01-.05 .02-.05 
Huancago.. Huacravilca 67-70 1.9-13.0 .6-9.6 Tr. 
Uruguay: 
Rivera..... Zapucay 35.00 9.00 .05 .03 23.00 
Venezuela: 
Oronoco.... Imataca 66.53 1.81 045 .031 pein 
Piacoa.. Colon 59.37 7.25 .07 .192 = hg Ge 
Analyses of South American Coals 
Moisture Vol. Mat. Fixed C. Ash Sul. BTU 
Brazil: : 
Imbausinho........... 7.68 17.62 48.94 25.76 3.14 8,098 
Se dd ve oniewe bows 2.62 29.54 38.62 29.22 11.80 10,420 
Pernambuco. ....... 1.60 18.82 58 73 20.52 32 re 
Quebra Dentes. . 2.40 32.95 43.86 20.79 8.66 10.808 
Rio Grande do Sul 6.05 29.09 41.33 23.53 4.00 10,715 
Rio Grande do Sul 4.87 27.89 44.20 23.04 60 11,117 
Santa Catherina 1.05 19.17 35.45 44.33 3.34 9,351 
Santa Catherina...... 1.21 26.00 47.88 24.88 6.41 11,970 
Sano Apparado..... 2.37 15.83 58.66 23.14 7.95 10,711 
Chile: 
PRR cs cig vcvss 3.92 39.13 51.66 5.27 .85 13.400 
Conception Prov... 8.30 34.33 50.09 7.26 2.86 11,400 
ee 4.73 34.85 58.35 2.05 .43 13,400 
Venezuela: 
Araquita..... ; : ae 95 35.36 62.02 1.77 es ee 
Araquita.... 5.30 39.90 51.40 3.40 ape os eee et 
See eh 3.80 33.25 58.70 eae ee aa 
Simplicio..... ee ee 3.80 25.70 66.25 eS Nee | : Beko le 
TULEGALEYEREUDUUA AL OEE EORP EATEN AEN PUUGADNL ENED HANAN ULEAD ANNONORLL AONE PANN EA DENNEN EATEN TUEUAULIEN TAPE AUAAE TELA 
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ment. The ore deposits are controlled 
by English, American, French, Ger- 
man and Brazilian capital and as 
these countries begin to develop their 
holdings it will open up the possi- 
bilities of an iron industry in Brazil 
since the vessels carrying away the 
ore can be used to carry return car- 
goes of coal and coke. This will aid 
greatly in the industrial development 
of the country and it is possible that 
Brazil will then produce enough 
iron for at least her own needs. - It 
has been stated by several authori- 
ties that the iron ore production of 
Brazil, some time within the next 
quarter century, will be more than 
10,000,000 tons annually. 


Two types of ores occur in Bra- 
zil; magnetite associated with igneous 
rocks found in the states of Minas 
Geraes, San Paulo, Parana and Santa 
Catharina; and hematite ores asso- 
ciated with sedimentary rocks in the 
state of Minas Geraes. The mag- 
netite deposits are not so important 
as they are widely scattered but the 
hematite deposits, especially those in 
Minas Geraes, are very extensive. 


The Minas Geraes iron ore deposits 
are situated about 300 miles north of 
Rio de Janeiro and are from 3000 
to 5000 feet above the sea level. The 
chief outcrop begins at Congonhas 
do Campo extending through Antonio 
Pereira, Aqua Quente, and Caraca. 
A break follows to Itabira do Matto 
Dentro, where the ore again out- 
crops and continues to Gaspar Soares 
mountains. Another series of deposits 
extend from Pico d’Itabira do Campo 
through Taquaral, Piedade, and 
Cocaes. The English and Americans 
practically control all of the deposits 
in the Upper Rio Doce basin which 
is tributary to the Victoria a’Minas 
railroad. The Germans own a few 
deposits in the Rio Sao Francisco 
valley tributary to the Central Brazil 
railroad, and the French and Bra- 
zilians own scattered deposits. The 
English are the only ones that have 
done any developments to date. 


Deposits 50 to 4000 Feet Thick 


The hematite deposits of Minas 
Geraes occur in a sedimentary series 
of pre-Cambrian age resting on rocks 
of gneiss, granite and schists. This 
formation is known as itabirite and 
usually consists of alternate layers 
of granular quartz and iron oxide. 
The iron formation is variable in 
thickness, in some places being less 
than 50 feet and in others more 
than 4000 feet thick. It contains 
lenses and beds of good iron ore 
occurring interbedded with itabirite. 
Where the iron formation weathers at 
the surface a blanket consisting of 
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ore fragments and itabirite cemented 
by limonite is formed and this may 
vary from a few inches to 10 feet 
in thickness. These itabirite ores 
have been classified as follows: Origi- 
nal or bedded ores, including hard 
massive ore; soft powdery ore and 
laminated or thin bedded ore; and 
the concentration ores including Canga 
or iron ore conglomerate; gravel ore; 
rubble ore and enriched itabirite. 


The bedded ores are regarded as 
by far the most important, especially 
the hard massive ore which is the 
only type of ore considered at pres- 
ent in plans dealing with the de- 
velopment of the Brazilian iron in- 
dustry. The hard massive ore is 
hematite with an admixture of mag- 
netite and occurs in beds varying 
up to more than 450 feet in thick- 
ness and 8300 feet in length. This 
ore contains over 69 per cent of iron 
and is rarely more than 1 per cent 
in silica. 

The soft powdery ore is hematite 
and generally occurs mixed with hard 
ore as lenses interbedded with lam- 
inated ores. The iron content varies 
from 50 to 69 per cent. Laminated 
ores consist of micaceous hematite 
and limonite where the ore has been 
hydrated. This ore varies from 50 
to 68 per cent in iron content. The 
Canga type is the only one of the 
concentration ores of importance and 
varies from ferruginous clay to ore 
containing 65 per cent of metallic 
iron. The greater portion of the ores 
are of bessemer grade, especially the 
bedded ores, and the phosphorus con- 
tent usually increases with the depth. 

The itabirite ores of Minas Geraes 
analyze as follows: 


Per cent 
Phosphorus 
0.003 to 0.020 
0.004 to 0.050 
0.003 to 0.070 


Per cent 
Iron 


Hard massive 
Soft powdery .... 
SAE 5. ..cestiniibessecendis 
Laminated, hydrated.... 63 to 67 0.050 to 0.300 
TR ae es ee RL 50 to 65 0.100 to 0.300 
The Pico d’Itabira do Campo de- 
posit near the Central railroad is 
the most favorably situated in Brazil 
and the ore body is probably 150 
feet thick. The Pico d’Itabira do 
Matto Dentro deposit and those along 
the Caraca mountains are the larg- 
est in the district and contain the 
same type of ore as found in the 
Pico d’Itabira do Campo district. An- 
other important occurrence is that 
of Santa Barbara on the Serra Seana 
which contains two hills, Morro Agudo 
and Aqua Limpa. The ore here is 
almost pure hematite like that of 
the itabira deposits and averages 
about 68 per cent iron. It is esti- 





mated that there are at least 20,- 
000,000 tons on the Morro Agudo 
hill and 30,000,000 tons on the Aqua 
Limpa hill that can be mined by 





quarrying. Iron ore from Pico 
d’Itabira do Campo averages as fol- 
lows: Iron, 69.20 per cent; silica, 
0.37 per cent; manganese, 0.20 per 
cent; lime, 0.18 per cent; magnesia, 
0.17 per cent; phosphorus, 0.01 per 
cent; sulphur, 0.007 per cent and 
moisture, 0.12 per cent. 

There are over 30 known iron ore 
deposits in Minas Geraes which con- 
tain from 10,000,000 to 50,000,000 
tons each and it is generally accepted 
that there are at least 3,500,000,000 
tons of high-grade ore in this state. 
Dr. Gonzaga de Campos states that 
there are 1,976,000,000 tons that can 
be mined by quarrying alone and 
also that there are probably 1,710,- 
000,000 tons of Canga ore. E. C. 
Eckel states that the total reserve of 
Brazil can be estimated at about 7,- 
500,000,000 tons. 





ATOUUUATONON Tbe AEOAA AOU AUTEN ARNATHAAU ALAA EEG ANGELA NNNNNN ATTN NNE TLL 
Iron Ore Production 
in South America 














Chile Venezuela Total tons 
1910 31,600 31,600 
eee 28,100 28,100 
1912 - 6,300 6,300 
EE: waitinks 14,100 72,206 
Oo ae 63,500 2,400 65,900 
| 2 | Ties 147,100 147,100 
| rer 56,200 56,200 
SORE. fF eins 5,000 5,000 
i) 2,700 2,700 
GE” Gaitake-, spindeaielabck witli... Gmaredencsieine 
1920 ts 
AURA. . hewn eee 48,400 
AGRE < censn GE > + seutnninnadebs 222,900 
AUER = nce ie, ae a ee 679,200 
WORE. cons DSR Ge << wcacotens 1,144,800 





Until recently there has been 
tically no iron industry in 
and its pig iron capacity has 
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prac- 
Brazil 
been 


limited to three small furnaces at 


Usina Esperanca, 
(Continued on Page 930) 


Usina Wigg, 
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Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 


~ 








EW articles of steel have a wider 
JH commercia range than those used 

for reinforcing packages and 
boxes and various other shipping con- 
tainers. They include metal strap- 
ping, both flat and round, stitching 
wire, saw toothed corrugated pieces, 
box corner fasteners, basket and crate 
hooks, and numerous other special- 
ties. They consume approximately 
60,000 tons annually. 

Of this total perhaps half is black 
annealed wire used in reinforcing 
baskets and for various other similar 
purposes. Close to 12,000 tons of 
the original total is black annealed 
sheet strip, or the flat bands, and 8000 
tons, galvanized wide. At least 2000 
to 3000 tons is galvanized strip for 
butter tubs, etc. Approximately 1000 
tons go into galvanized, corrugated, 
saw toothed pieces, and about 1200 
tons into plain galvanized shingle 
bands. Possibly 500 tons are required 
for narrow, flat coppered wire, used 
in stitching paper boxes. Fully 2000 
to 3000 tons go into various small 
specialties too numerous to classify. 

Metal bands for reinforcing boxes 
and crates, first came into use in 
1890. Prior to that time hickory 
strips were used. The bands were 
first made from second quality sheets. 
Then first quality sheets were used, 
and about this time, the practice was 
begun of riveting the strips and sell- 
ing them in reels. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., were the first to roll strips 
in continuous lengths. This was in 
1897. Shortly after, the Washburn & 
Moen Co., Worcester, Mass., became 
engaged in this production and it 
was at this plant that the metal was 
first given the hard oil corrosion re- 
sisting finish that is characteristic of 
much of the box strapping of today. 
This process was suggested to the 
late Cornelius V. Terry, then works 
manager at Worcester, upon observ- 
ing some oil tempered flat spring wire 
which had been rejected. 

By 1802, the box strap tonnage of 
cold rolled material was about 3000 
tons annually. Since that time and 
notwithstanding the increasing use 
of paper cartons, production has 
gained until it is now around 12,000 
tons. Of this amount, about 15 per 
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Metal Strapping 


HIS is the sixty-first of a 
serves of articles dealing with 
some of the obscure uses of steel 
which go far toward absorbing the 
great American tonnage. 
The first article on “corsets” ap- 
peared Nov. 22, 1923. Other ar- 


ticles appearing fortnightly since 
are: 

Pings Pens 

Cotton Ties Steel Wool 

Toys License Plates 
Spinning Rings Hypodermic Needles 
Card Clothing Shoe Steel 

Tie Plates Crushed Steel 
Tacks Skates 

Knives and Forks Needles 

Surgical Instruments Phonograph Needles 


Golf Clubs 
Mechanical Pencils 
Burial Caskets 
Telephones 

Radio Towers 


Fence Posts 
Eyeglass Cases 
Fishing Tackle 
Dental Drills 
Pocket Knives 


Rat Guards Brushes 

Snap Fasteners Electric Bells 
Paper Clips Bookbinder Wire 
Steel Vests Sucker Rods 
Electrical Conduit Watch Hands 
Radiator Furniture Steel Furniture 
Notebooks Highway Markers 
Metal Beds Camp Cots 
Bolts and Nuts Flexible Shaft 
Metal Lath Wood Pipe 

Tin Cans Buttons 
Umbrellas Sheet Metal Screws 
Steel Barrels Rivets 

Washers Billboards 


Overall Trimmings Razor Blades 


Bird Cages 
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cent is shipped abroad, mostly in fab- 
ricated form, that is, embossed and 
punched. Germany is a large pro- 
ducer of this material, although large- 
ly in the plain form. It is estimated 
that of the world consumption of 60,- 
000 tons of this metal strapping, close 
to 80 per cent is supplied by Ger- 
many. 

This metal runs from 
gage, although the bulk is 
to 29 gage, and is % to one inch 
in width. The strip is sold to the 
larger consumers in 50 and 60-pound 
reels, containing 2000 to 3000 feet. 


It is interesting to note that in 
the earlier days this material took a 
goodly percentage of the cold rolled 
strip steel producer, whereas today, 
owing to the large quantities con- 
sumed in automotive and various oth- 
er industries, the percentage is small. 

Incidentally, one of the last of 
the larger consuming groups to take 
up the use of metal strip was the 
shippers of cotton goods. Long after 
metal strip had come into general 
use in most industries, cotton goods 
manufacturers baled their cloth with 
rope. The cost of steel for this 
purpose was admittedly less, but vari- 
ous strong prejudices against its use 
remained. 


23 to 30 
from 25 


Two factors, in addition to the low- 
er cost, did much to overcome these 
prejudices. One was the saving in 
shipping costs to foreign countries, 
and the other was the reduction in 
damage to the material while enroute. 
Transportation companies charged ac- 
cording to the cubic dimension. They 
would consider the size of the bale, 
and then add six cubic inches for ex- 
pansion. By the use of steel strip the 
expansion of the bales was eliminated 
and a considerable saving in transpor- 
tation costs thus resulted. 

Relative to reduction in damage, 
one of the difficulties shippers had 
was with rats gnawing the ropes, ap- 
parently because of the oil they con- 
tained. The use of steel naturally 
did away with this problem. Today, 
the use of steel strip by cotton goods 
manufacturers is practically univer- 
sal, more than 1000 tons being con- 
sumed annually. 


(Concluded on Page 938) 
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Unusual 


Variety of Shapes Is 


steels, the author will confine his 
remarks to a discussion of their 
manufacture for the mechanical tools 
for turning over the soil to expose its 
underlying layers to the plant nurtur- 
ing elements—air and water. 
Primitively, the soil was made pro- 
ductive by turning it over for 
weathering with the earliest form of 
plow, usually an iron shod wooden 
wedge fastened to a handle project- 
ing backward and a beam projecting 
forward, all pulled by men or oxen. 
Occasional reference to this type of 
plow is found in the bible. 


The Anglo-Saxons made primitive 
plows, which were followed by the 
Rotherham plow, which was the first 
attempt at improvement, Then came 
the small plow, with wrought iron 
beams and cast iron moldboard. Later 
the share and landside were added. 
A chilling method was adapted so 
that the breast or moldboard would 
polish and cause no friction. 


Walking, horse drawn or _ indeed 
small tractor plows today are fitted 
with skim-coulter or miniature plow 
ahead of the plow proper. Steam or 
large tractor digging plows are 
equipped with gangs or numbers of 
plows to accelerate agricultural per- 
formance. Revolving disk and rolling 


ik DEALING with agricultural 


Making High Grade Steel-l[X 


Soft Center Plow Steel Is Product Requiring 


Skill in Manufacture 


By John A. Coyle 


coulter plows are of general use, the 
latter to function in the opening of 
the furrow and positioning for either 
crested, rectangular or wide broken 
furrows, each character of furrow be- 
ing then ready for turning according 
to the designed curvature of the share 
or moldboard. 

Plows are right and left handed. 
The former, or revolving disk fitted 
plow, is used to. turn a furrow, is 
equipped with disk scraper, and is used 
largely in multiple furrow plowing 
and in dry stubble ground. 

Soft center steel should crack on 
its surface into small areas of the 
hard steel. In other words it should 
have a craze on its hard surface like 
that usually found on a. piece of over- 
baked pottery. 


Analyses of Plow Steel 


An average analysis of crucible 
soft center plow steel is manganese, 
0.30 to 0.40 per cent; silicon, 0.10 to 
0.20; maximum phosphorus 0.035: and 
maximum sulphur, 0.025 per cent. 

Open-hearth soft center plow steel 
averages 0.95 to 1 per cent manga- 
nese; 0.10 to 0.20 per cent silicon; 
0.07 maximum phosphorus and 0.034 
maximum sulphur. 

Electrically melted soft center plow 
steel averages from 0.55 to 0.65 per 
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— Large 


Unnecessary Burden 


cent manganese; 0.10 to 0.20 per cent 
silicon; 0.040 per cent maximum phos- 
phorus and 0.25 maximum sulphur. ~ 

Soft center plow steel originally 
was iron center, hard faced steel, 
made of hammered, three layer fag- 
gots, later semi-cemented soft steel, 
then progressed to its present mode 
of production. In all three melting 
methods the percentage of iron or 
soft steel in the center ranges from 
33 to 40 per cent. 


In the crucible process the plate is 
2 x 11% inches by mold length, in 
the open-hearth generally 5 inches 
thick by width and length of the 
mold and in the electric melting 
method, 2% x 12 inches, weighing 
215 pounds. This plate is preferably 
a universal mill plate of basis open- 
hearth steel under 0.12 carbon, not 
over 0.40 manganese and 0.06 silicon, 
and under 0.035 phosphorus and sul- 
phur. Culled specimens of the plates 
should be subjected to analysis by 
careful chemists and a transverse test 
piece cut from the plate, forved to 1% 
inches square, plunged into a brine 
bath from a high temperature and 
then cold around a 1%-inch round bar 
without fracturing. This will insure 
a proper soft center for the molds, 
shares, landsides and shovels, and be 
a safeguard in plowing against break- 
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age on striking rocks, matted root 
growth, stumps, etc. 


While the fluid metal is being pre- 
pared, the soft steel plates are in the 
acid pickle for removal of dirt and 
scale. Steam and scrub brushes and 
a rinsing bath also are employed to 
help make the surface clean so that 
the metal will cling to it. The plates 
then are limed and dusted to pre- 
serve dryness and cleanliness and 
then placed in ingot molds, being set 
on bottom shims and spaced by side 
wedges. This permits the fluid 
hard steel to encircle the soft steel 
plates. 


The cohesion is not a true weld, 
but a fibrilliferous interweave of the 
soft plate with the hard steel, so 
thorough that splitting of the soft 
from the hard is largely unlikely with 
such conditioned soft plates of good 
quality. 

Former practice was to roll soft 
center steel to the gage required and 
then run the rolled slab back into 
a fire to relieve strains, often scale 
amd lend to ease of shearing to 
‘shape. Now the reheated ingot is 
taken from the mill furnace, dumped 
onto the mill fore plate, spread to 
scale breaking width, edged to break 
the scale, broadened out to the width 
required and then rolled back and 
forth to secure the proper thickness. 

High planish of the slab usually in- 
dicates cleanliness, making for easy 
polishing at the plow factory. Other 
finishing temperature signs emphasize 
the excellence of faultiness of prac- 
tice. 

After the slabs are rolled, they go 
to a blanking shear where they are 
cut to blanks in from two to four 
multiples of the finished plow shape. 
Curved knives are used for edge 
contouring. 

The varied character of plow shapes 
is an important factor, as the odd 
shapes occasion manufacturing losses. 
Moreover, many shapes differ from 
others in such small detail that one 
wonders why the number could not be 
greatly reduced by simplification. 

After they have been sheared, the 
plates go to the scales for weighing 
and for inspection for cleanliness of 
surface, accuracy to pattern, absence 
of split steel ete. Then they are 
stencilled and piled on trucks for 
loading, and finally shipped and billed. 
From scale weights and count ef- 
fort is made to maintain average 
piece weights; tolerances may be 
slightly plus in one shipment and 
minus in another. 

The author believes that difficulties 
in the plow makers processing is 
never, if hardly ever, the result of 
slip shod mill performance, but is 
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accidental, as with split steel. He 
remembers a case in which 300 
shares failed because of ignorance. 
The test given was to support 
both ends of the hardened shares on 
end blocking, then drop a 24 pound 
weight on the center of the hardened 
shares from a height of 27 inches. 
Out of the 300 shares so tested only 
40 per cent did not break. The 
author and his associate at the time 
were convinced the 300 shares had 
been abused, so instructed that a 
fresh lot of 300 shares be put through 
every plow making process. When 
they came up for test in the man- 
ner already described all withstood 
the test. 

How account for the failure of the 
first 40 per cent? They had been 





Making Soft Center 
and Solid Plow Steel 


HIS is the ninth of a series 

of articles on the manufac- 
ture of high grade steel and the 
first of two installments dealing 
with agricultural steels, particu- 
larly soft center and solid plow 
steel. 

As in the case of preceding ar- 
ticles in which tool and saw steels 
were discussed, the author out- 
lines the principal factors affect- 
ing manufacture and points to 
opportunities for economies which 
could be capitalized through co- 
operation between maker and user. 











piled, one neatly atop another from 
a forging heat for cooling over night, 
and in so stacked, carbonization of 
the soft plates from the hard steel 
took place, to the almost total elimi- 
nation by cementation of the thick- 
ness of the soft plate, rendering the 
share almost a solid mass of hard 
steel. As the temper of hardened 
plow shapes is not drawn back, the 
result is obvious. 


South American Iron Ore 
Largely Undeveloped 


(Continued from Page 927) 


Sabara. Last year the government 
of Brazil contracted to build a small 
furnace at Santa Barbara and while 
the capacity of these furnaces is in- 
significant, it is only the beginning 
upon which Brazil hopes to build up 
a sizable industry. 

Up to the present the United States 
has imported practically no Brazilian 
iron ore, but in the future, as the 
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domestic ores drop in iron content, 
the higher grade Brazilian ores will 
be desirable to mix with the lower 
grade and more refractory domestic 


ores. 


The iron ore resources of Chile 
are large, although little is known 
concerning them except the Tofo de- 
posits in the province of Coquimbo. 
Iron ores are found throughout the 
whole length of the country from 
north to south along the coastal 
ranges. Magnetite and hematite ores 
predominate, being either in true fis- 
sure veins or metamorphosed ferrugi- 
nous sediments which have been tilted. 
In the central provinces there are 
large deposits of limonite forming 
the oxidized capping of pyritic ores 
of iron and copper. Throughout Chile 
the association of copper minerals 
with iron ores is common. The prin- 
cipal deposits of iron ore occur in 
the provinces of Coquimbo, but others 
are known in Tarapaca, Antofagasta, 
Alacoma, Aconcogua, Linares, San- 
tiago and other provinces. 

The Tofo iron mines in the prov- 
ince of Coquimbo are the only ones 
in Chile which have been thoroughly 
exploited and are being worked. These 
mines were originally opened by a 
French company in 1910-11, which 
erected a furnace at Corral. This ven- 
ture proved unsuccessful and in 1913 
the mines were taken over by the 
Bethlehem-Chile Iron Mines Co., a 
subsidiary of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. in the United States. This 
company developed the mines so that 
they can now ship over 1,000,000 tons 
annually. 


The deposits are about 4% miles 
from the coast and 30 miles north 
of Coquimbo. They form the tops 
of two hills at an elevation of 2000 
fect and the ore consists of hema- 
tite with some magnetite which is 
usually low in phosphorus. There is 
practically no overburden and the ore 
is quarried in benches. The ore is 
crushed and taken to the port of 
Cruz Grande where it is loaded into 
vessels for shipment to the United 
States. This ore can be delivered to 
ports in the United States for about 
$6 per ton. Tofo iron ore averages: 
Iron 67.50 per cent; manganese 0.20; 
phosphorus 0.011 to 0.50; sulphur 
0.01; silica 2.50 and titanic acid 0.8 
per cent. 

North of the Tofo mines at Juan 
Soldade and Rameral thick lenses of 
hematite and magnetite ore occur. The 
ore is similar to that in the Tofo 
mines and some is mined at Rameral 
and shipped to Antofagasta for use 
in fluxing silver ores. At Pleito and 
Zapallo lenses of hematite and mag- 
netite occur in porphyritic diorite. 
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These deposits were sold to the Ger- 
man firm of Krupp in 1921 and it 
is expected that they will utilize the 
old plant built by the Frenck at 
Corral. 

The Aguas Buenas iron mines have 
been worked for fluxing purposes 
and the ore is high in phosphorus 
and contains from 55 to 63 per cent 
of iron. The Dorado deposits of fivita- 
tite and magnetite, five miles south 
of Ovalle, contain up to 68 per cent 
of iron and from 0.015 to 0.354 per 
cent of phosphorus. The surface is 
covered by blocks of ore weighing 
hundreds of tons each and Charles 
Vattier claims that there are mil- 
lions of tons of available ore here 
on the surface and at shallow depths. 

Prior to 1914 practically all of the 
iron ore mined in Chile, and it was 
less than 50,000 tons annually, was 
exported to England and France, but 
since the Bethlehem Steel Corp. has 
acquired the Tofo mines practically 
all of the ore comes to the United 
States via the Panama canal. Up to 
the present time Chile has not had 
any iron smelting industry but in 
1924 a company was formed in San- 
tiago to build a furnace and steel 
plant near Valdiva which will have 
a consumption of about 80,000 tons 
of iron ore annually. 

The iron ore reserves of Chile 
can be estimated at about 450,000,- 
000 tons, although it is known that 
with further exploration and develop- 
ment this figure will be much higher. 
South of Valparaiso near the coast 
there are deposits of coal at Penco, 
Coronel, Colica, Lebu and La Union. 




















An unusual type of iron ore de- 
posits has been discovered in the 
Donderbary mountains of Dutch 
Guiana on the property of Guyana 
Goud Placer Moatschappij, about 56 
miles inland. The ore is a lateritic 
surface deposit which can easily be 
worked and it is estimated to con- 
tain about 100,000,000 tons of which 
half is rich enough to be exploited 
under present conditions. Three types 
of ore have been distinguished by 
F. W. Voit; poor, containing up to 
39 per cent of iron; medium, 40 to 
48 per cent in iron; and good, up to 
60 per cent in iron. The deposit is 
about 13 feet thick and the richer 
ore can be mined alone as it oc- 
curs in an area distinct from the 
poorer grades. 

Iron ore is said to be abundant 
in Paraguay but little has been done 
to prove this, the inland situation 
of the country and the absence of 
communication having retarded the 
development of its minerals. The 
development of the iron ore resources 
of Peru also has been slow owing 
to lack of transportation facilities. 

There is practically no iron indus- 
try in Peru and almost no ore has 
been mined. The imports of iron and 
steel products are only 12,000 to 15,- 
000 tons annually. The total iron 
ore reserve of Peru can be conserva- 
tively estimated to 564,000,000 tons, 
but this figure probably will be great- 
ly increased when more information 
is available. 

Deposits of iron ore have been re- 
ported from many parts of Uruguay 
but little information regarding them 


is available. The largest deposit 
known is the manganiferous deposit 
at Zapucay in the department of 
Rivera which is estimated to contain 
80,000,000 tons. This ore will aver- 
age about 35 per cent of iron, 23 
per cent of manganese, 9.0 per cent 
of silica, 0.05 per cent of sulphur, 
and 0.03 per cent of phosphorus. 

Great interest was shown in the 
iron ore deposits of Venezuela about 
12 years ago but they did not prove 
up to expectations. 


Offers Research Work 


Through a series of co-operative 
agreements’ effected between the 
bureau of mines and various uni- 
versities and colleges for the mainte- 
nance of a number of research fel- 
lowships, students are afforded an 
opportunity to engage in investiga- 
tional work along mining and metal- 
lurgical lines. For the college year 
1926-27, more than 30 fellowships in 
eight institutions will be awarded. 
The institutions offering the facilities 
are the University of Alabama, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala.; Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh; University of 
Washington, Seattle; University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Ariz.; University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah; Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Moscow, Ida.; Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Rolla, Mo.; and 
University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 
Detailed information as to the terms 
of the different fellowships can be 
obtained by applying to the engineer- 
ing and mining schools of these 
institutions. 





sumed, shelves and all. 


steel are described in an article in Making Markets, the 

monthly magazine of the Sheet Steel Tiade Extension com- 
mittee. “In this country each day, 750,000,000 matches are struck. 
Each of these lighted matches is a potential fire. In fact, it is a 
fire. The whole question is how large the fire will become. Of course 
there are many other potential fires other than lighted matches— 
the glowing end of a cigaret or cigar, the are from an opening 
electric switch, etc., the bulletin states. The length and severity of 
a fire is dependent upon the amount of combustibles present and 
the rate of combustion. Comparisons of fire damages to wooden 
and steel barrels, shelves, and other products are offered. In a test 
by the National Fire Protection association, a metal can and wooden 
barrel containing a combustible material were fired. The flame 
from the barrel mushroomed against a ceiling nine feet high while 
it was possible to hold a hand safely within 2 feet of the top of 
the sheet steel can. Similar tests showed that paper packages on 
steel shelves in a wooden building did not even have the paper 
burned off while those on wooden shelves would have been con- 


Curbing Fire Losses with Sheet Steel 


F IRE resisting and combustion slowing properties of sheet 
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UILDING goodwill among visit- 
B ing salesmen has been found to 

be good policy for many man- 
ufacturing companies,” said an ex- 
ecutive of a large industrial estab- 
lishment to the writer. “By giving 
salesmen interviews promptly they 
win their friendship, even if they do 
not always give them orders; and they 
help to eliminate needless waste in 
the conduct of business affairs by 
conserving salesmen’s time. 

“If the time salesmen lose each day 
in purposeless waiting could be con- 
served, the gain for everybody would 
be tremendous. All of us purchase 
materials or products, and it is just as 
important that we give visiting sales- 
men prompt and courteous attention 
as it is for our own salesmen to re- 
ceive such treatment. Compliance 
with this rule would benefit all of us.” 

This executive called attention to a 
sign hung up in the office of a large 
company, which reads as follows: 

“It is our aim to see promptly all 
representatives and salesmen. Brevity 
on your part will enable us to do this. 
Sometimes a previous appointment, or 
matters of importance within our own 
organization makes unavoidable a 
slight delay in seeing you.” 

Another typical “Welcome” sign is 
reproduced in the abovve illustration. 
The original is printed on a card 
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ADVERTISING SOLICITORS 


E have salesmen of our own, and we hope they will be received 


courteously by the concerns you represent and given reasonable 


Our Purchasing Agent is a trusted and responsible part of the organization 
He is in intimate touch with our requirements and a part of his job is inter- 
He is anxious to find products and discover methods that 
will allow us to manufacture a better product more cheaply, 


— HE ALSO IS BUSY, HAS OTHER MEN .TO MEET, OTHER 
DUTIES TO PERFORM 


He is in a position to discriminate whether or not it is policy for you to see 


other department heads on all items 


His name is A. W. WARREN 


4LL SALESMEN AND 


You Are Welcome 


WE EXPECT TO RECEIVE YOU 
IN THE SAME FASHION 


CONSERVE HIS TIME AND YOUR OWN. 


Ask him 


BALDWIN CHAIN @ MFG. CO. 
Wm. A. Rockenfield, Gen’l. Mgr 








Welcome 


Salesman; 


Let Us Help You! 


By A. J. Hain 


10 x 14 inches, framed, and hung in 
the office of the Baldwin Chain & Mfg. 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 

This not only makes the salesman 
feel welcome, but it contains a friend- 
ly suggestion to him to conserve the 
purchaser’s time, as well as his own. 

Our purchasing agent ...is anx- 
ious to find products and discover 
methods that will allow us to manu- 
facture a better product more cheap- 
ly,” the company states. “But, he also 
is busy, has other men to meet, other 
duties to perform. Conserve his time 
and your own. He is in a position 
to discriminate whether or not it is 
policy for you to see other depart- 
ment heads on all items. Ask him.” 


Brand new ideas in selling or pur- 
chasing are rare, because so many 
human characteristics are brought 
into play so often; but a practical and 
clever development of an idea is il- 
lustrated in the letter addressed by 
the Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., Home- 


stead, Pa., to its visiting salesmen. 


The letter was originated by F. E. 
Schuchman, the company’s. general 
sales manager, and is printed on the 
first page of a four-page pamphlet. 
It “sells” the company and its prod- 
ucts to the visiting salesmen. 


The purpose of the letter and 
pamphlet is: “First, that you may 
learn more about our products and 
thereby sell us your products more 
effectively. Second, that through you, 
the plants that you represent may 
profit by learning more about ‘Home- 
steads’, The variety of services on 
which ‘Homesteads’ may be applied 
profitably, make them of almost uni- 
versal interest.” 

There follows an offer to supply 
more information concerning the com- 
pany’s products, if the visitor or the 
company he represents is interested. 

The letter originated from the fact 
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the manager learned from experienced 
salesmen are often required to sit 
“cooling their heels” while various of 
ficials are talking with other people. 
The time seemed to be wasted by the 
waiting salesmen; therefore the let- 
ter, and the descriptive material. The 
visitor generally is in an attentive 
and receptive state of mind; he learns 
something about the company and its 
products. 

This plan has had considerable suc- 
cess; it has helped to place visitors 
on friendly terms with the company; 
it has influenced them in their mode of 
approach and the subject of their 
talk; it has made sales for the com- 
pany. In one instance a salesman 
studied the pamphlet while he was 
waiting to sell the company petroleum 
products, and as a result asked the 
company’s engineer to quote on four- 
way valves for his own plant. 

Another advantage resulting from 
prompt and courteous welcome of 
salesmen, intangible but nevertheless 
important and far-reaching is this: 
The salesman, who generally is a good 
talker, “tells the world.” “That com- 
pany is a good company.” He is an 
influence in molding public opinion; 
an advertisement to be had merely by 
treating him right. 


Nine Tariff Surveys Made 
in Metal Products 


Nine surveys of specific commodi- 
ties in the metals group were made 
by the United States tariff commis- 
sion in 1925, according to the com- 
mission’s annual report just published. 
The commodities are woven wire 
cloth; flexible metal tubing; horse- 
shoes; saddle and harness hardware; 
jeweler’s saws; clockwork mechanisms, 
meters, tin and aluminum foils and 
small metal-cutting tools. 

An investigation with respect to 
magnesite in 1925 was concerned with 
crude and caustic calcined magnesite 
only, excluding dead burned magnesite 
and magnesite brick which had been in- 
cluded in the original investigation 
suspended in 1923. A _ study was 
made of all imports at New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston since the 
enactment of the tariff act of 1922, 
of the distribution of foreign mag- 
nesite, and the prices at plant or port 
of entry as well as at point of de- 
livery. A study was als6 made of 
the distribution of domestic and for- 
eign products throughout the chief 
competitive territory, which extends 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. 

The results of the commission’s in- 
vestigation of pig iron were published 
in the March 18 issue of IRON TRADE 
REVIEW. 
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Review ot New Books 








Directory Shows Many Changes 


Iron and Steel Works Directory of 
the United States and Canada, twen- 
tieth edition; published by the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute, 40 
Rector street, New York; cloth; 493 
pages; 514 x 8% inches; supplied by 
the Iron and Steel institute, or IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, $15 net. 


Five years have elapsed since the 
American Iron and Steel institute 
published the nineteenth edition of its 
directory, and therefore numerous 
changes that have taken place in the 
industry in this important period are 
reflected in the new edition. One of 
the most interesting features afforded 
by the comparison of the two di- 
rectories relates to the annual ca- 
pacities of companies making steel in- 
gots by the various processes, in the 
United States. The total capacity as 
listed in the directory issued in 1920 
was 55,148,405 gross tons, while the 
new edition lists companies with total 
capacity of 59,414,453 tons, a gain of 
4,266,048 in five years. In both di- 
rectories the capacities of a few 
plants are not stated, but the tonnages 
involved are not important enough to 
affect the general comparison. It is 
to be noted that the theoretical steel 
ingot capacity as estimated by the 
Iron and Steel institute committee last 
January was 56,000,000 tons, and the 
practical capacity was 50,000,000 
tons; while the companies reporting 
for the directory for 1926 give their 
total “annual capacity” as nearly 9,- 
500,000 tons in excess of the institute 
committee’s estimate of practical ca- 
pacity. It is to be noted also that 
the directory figures show the larg- 
est gain in capacity in Illinois and 
Indiana, as compared with Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New York as in- 
dividual states. The Illinois-Indiana 
figures for 1926 are 10,968,835 tons, 
an increase of 1,624,835 in five years. 
Ohio with a total capacity of 14,380,- 
600 tons shows a gain of 1,488,450 
tons. Pennsylvania capacity is given 
as 22,597,698 tons, an increase of 
518,518 tons. New York gained 372,- 
465 tons, with a total for 1926 of 3,- 
050,040 tons, and California shows an 
increase of 170,300 tons, to a total 
capacity of 471,800 tons. 

Increase in numbers of companies 
under the various classifications, as 
well as the effect of mergers, is re- 
vealed in this cross section of the 
industry. The alphabetical list of 
the companies occupies 412 pages in 
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the new directory, whereas five years 
ago the number was 402. In his ex- 
planatory letter, Howard H. Cook, as- 
sistant secretary, says: 


“The present edition of the direc- 
tory includes all companies, firms 
and individuals engaged in the manu- 
facture of pig iron, steel ingots, steel 


castings, hot rolled iron and _ steel 
products, charcoal blooms and _ tin- 
plates and terne plates. The facts 


presented for each company comprise 
the location of the main business 
office, capitalization list of officers, list 
of branch sales offices and sales agents 
brands and trade marks, list of prod- 
ucts, and a description of each of the 
company’s works showing location and 
plant equipment. 

“Additional information concerning 


. plant equipment, incorporated for the 


first time in the edition of 1916, has 
been continued in the present edition. 
The more important of these addi- 
tions comprise, with regard to blast 
furnace plants, a statement of blow- 
ing capacity, blowing engines and 
boilers, slag disposal, sintering and 
nodulizing plants, etc.; in rolling mill 
descriptions, a more exact description 


of heating furnaces and rolling 
equipment. 
“Historical connection with the 


previous edition of the directory has 
been provided for by the insertion, in 
the alphabetical list of companies, of 
notes describing the changes in plant 
ownership, changes in corporate title 
and the dismantlement of plants. The 
length of time since the last revision 
and the consequent large number of 
such changes have made these notes 
very numerous.” 


Chimneys as Economy 


Draft and Capacity of Chimneys, 
by J. G. Mingle, cloth, 5 x 8 inches, 
339 pages, published by Combustion 
Publishing Co., New York and avail- 
able from IRON TRADE Review for 
$3.00 net, and in Europe by Penton 
Publishing Co., Ltd., Caxton House, 
London, at 15 shillings, net. 

Chimneys form a most vital link in 
the efficiency chain where any form 
of fuel is consumed to produce heat 
or energy. They exercise a direct in- 
fluence upon the effectiveness and 
economy of heating, power or melting 
unit of which they are a part, and 
until the past few years only meager 
rules of thumb equations were avail- 
able upon which to base the details 
of design and construction. 

In this new book, written by J. G. 
Mingle, a man who has made chimney 
design and construction his life work, 
a thorough analysis of the draft and 
capacity requirements of chimneys is 
made. While developed upon theoreti- 


(Concluded on Page 966) 
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Fell on Skipway, Missing Gas Mains 


» 
¥ 











Top of No. 2 Woodward furnace resting on stock bins. The skipway is crushed and is lying 
underneath the furnace shell 














A close-up view of No. 2 stack showing second row of plates above the mantle where the 
upper part of the shell sheared. Gas and blast mains on the other side of the stack were un- 
touched, indicating that the shell moved upward and then fell as shown in upper illustration 
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"NCE March 20, when newspapers first reported 
S the accident at Woodward No. 2 blast furnace 
of the Woodward Iron Co., 
furnace operators throughout the United States have 
speculated as to its exact cause. The disaster, which 
resulted in the loss of 21 men who were instantly 
burned to death or succumbed shortly after the ac- 
cident, was reported briefly on page 839 of the March 
25 issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW. Efforts were made 
at that time to obtain a technical explanation of the 
accident, but not until now has an accurate descrip- 


Shell Toppled After Severe Slip 


Investigation of Accident to No. 2 Woodward Blast Furnace Shows Shell Blown 
Off Above Mantle Following Last of Several Slips—Stock 
Was Blown Out By Entering Blast 


Woodward, Ala., source. 


the 






tion been available. The illustrations on the opposite 
page and the following account are from an authentic 


The evidence shows that during the night while 
the furnace was in process of being blown out, sev- 
eral slips had taken place, the most violent of which 
precipitated the accident. The stack actually toppled 
over onto the skiphoist. 
short distance above the mantle, as clearly shown in 
illustrations, 
wards, as the gas mains were untouched, 


The jacket was severed a 


and apparently was pushed up- 


Stack Was Completing Successful Run 


O. 2 furnace was completing 
N a successful campaign, dur- 

ing which the furnace had 
produced a record tonnage, with 
satisfactory operations characterizing 
the work of the furnace. The official 
schedule called for blowing out the 
furnace on April 1. The last four 
days of the campaign resulted in 
the production of an excessive propor- 
tion of high sulphur foundry iron, 
and for this reason the furnace was 
ordered blown out Friday evening, 
March 19. The work of blowing out 
proceeded in the regular orderly man- 
ner and without notable incident until 
4:45 Saturday morning, March 20, 
when the furnace slipped, according 
to the statement of those close to 
but not immediately around the fur- 
nace. 

Directly following the slip, the fur- 
nace shell was completely blown off, 
at a point two sheets above the 
mantle. While it would have been 
easier for the shell to fall forward 
into the casting house, or to the free 
side opposite the dust catcher, it 
chose the more difficult one of going 
toward the skipway, which was 
buckled and bent backward at a 
point. below the center of the in- 
cline. The top of the furnace found 
a resting place upon the stock bins. 
That the furnace was projected up- 
ward is indicated by the undisturbed 
gas and blast mains which paralleled 
the stock house under the skipway. 
The higher of these mains is located 
at an elevation of about 10 feet above 
the mantle, notwithstanding which it 
shows no mark of impact. 

With the upper part of the shell re- 
moved, the remaining stock in the 
furnace was blown out by the en- 





tering blast and quickly deposited 
around the furnace, principally within 
a radius of about 75 feet of the fur- 
nace base. 

The recording gas gage, attached 
to the gas washer, which is connected 
with a gas main leading to No. 2 
furnace, showed that during the night 
several slips occurred, the last of 
which was the most violent, and, seem- 
ingly, developing a pressure sufficient 
to rend the shell as stated and as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. 

Inaccurate reports published in 
newspapers regarding a hot shell are 
wholly and unqualifiedly untrue. There 
were no hot spots on the furnace 
shell. Had this been the case, the 
furnace would not have sheared as 
shown in the photograph. There 
would have been evidence of over- 
heating and buckling, neither of 
which was indicated. Moreover, un- 
der such conditions, there would have 
been warning of impending danger, 
in which event the blast could have 
been taken off and the workmen could 
have reached safety zones. 

Aside from the destruction of the 
furnace shell and skipway, the prop- 
erty damage was surprisingly small. 
It is probable that the furnace will 
be idle four weeks longer than ordi- 
narily required to effect the usual re- 
lining and general repairs. 


Selling Much Machinery 
to Great Britain 


Industrial machinery imported into 
the United Kingdom in 1925 amounted 
to nearly $43,000,000, and of this total 
the United States furnished probably 
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more than one-third, the rate which 
has prevailed during recent years. 
This volume of machinery imports 
was more than double the value ab- 
sorbed in 1913, although the tonnage 
represented only 88 per cent of the 
prewar trade. According to the in- 
dustrial machinery division of the de- 
partment of commerce, Washington, 
it is for this reason that the United 
Kingdom is one of the most important 
markets for American machinery, but 
inasmuch as British machinery is per- 
haps the most serious competitor in 
other foreign markets, the absorption 
of so important a volume by the Brit- 
ish is a testimonial of the high quality 
of American-made equipment. 
Furthermore, it is somewhat sur- 
prising that American participation 
in the British machinery trade has 
been so large during recent years, as 
Continental manufacturers have en- 
joyed the advantage of a declining ex- 
change value for their currency. 
The price per ton of British ma- 
chine tool imports in 1925 was £154 
and £165 in 1924, as compared with 
a prewar value of £97. Correspond- 
ingly, the value per ton of British 
exports in 1925 was £109 and £114 
in 1924, against the prewar value of 
£61. It should not be assumed that 
these ratios represent only the in- 
creased cost of producing machinery, 
for it is undoubtedly true that the 
machinery imported and exported dur- 
ing recent years is of the superior 
type to that sold before the war, and 
that the increase in value per ton 
represents not only the decreased 
purchasing power of British currency, 
but also the advancement that has 
taken place in these branches of en- 
gineering during the past decade. 
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Fig. 6 — Hammers 
which are used on 
a swing hammer mill 
for pulverizing dried 
raisins in the manu- 
facture of alcohol. 
No. 1 shows a new 
steel hammer. After 
its corners have 
worn away, it is 
coated with  stellite 
as shown in No. 2. 
The hammer in No. 
3 is ground to size. | 
















No. 4 shows a built- 
up hammer after a 
run of 94 hours per 
corner, with scarcely 
no signs of wear no- 
ticeable. Steel ham- 
mers last only 12 
hours per corner 
while those protect- 
ed with stellite con- 
tinue running from 
81 to 192 hours. The 
average increase is 6 
to 1 over steel 







































N DEPOSITING stellite to steel 
i« on other metal by means of 

the oxyacetylene blowtorch, a re- 
ducing flame should be used. The 
flare, or outer cone, denoting an ex- 
cess of acetylene should extend double 
the length of the inner cone. It will 
be found that the inner cone lengthens 
out slightly and becomes less percep- 
tible as the acetylene in the flame is 
increased but the proper proportions 
of the inner to the outer cone may 
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FIG, 7—THIS HOT TRIMMING DIE AND 

PUNCH FOR RAILROAD ANCHORS WAS 

REINFORCED WITH STELLITE AND ITS 
LIFE INCREASED FIVE TIMES 
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Applications Suggested 


ECAUSE of its extreme hard- 
ness and consequent resistance 
to abrasion, stellite, a nonferrous 
alloy containing 4 per cent cobalt, 


30 per cent chromium, 20 per cent 
tungsten and 5 per cent of other 
metals, is used extensively in the 
manufacture of cutting tools, die 
blocks and machine parts. As the un- 
usual hardness prevents machining, 
the material usually is cast in small 
sections and attached to the steel tool 
or die by brazing or electric are 
welding, after which it is ground 
to final shape. IRON TRADE REVIEW 
in its issue of April 1 presented an 
article describing a new use for stel- 
lite—that of depositing it on steel or 
other metal surfaces by means of the 
oxyacetlylene blow torch. This de- 
velopment greatly extends the use of 
the alloy and makes it possible to re- 
claim worn out parts by rebuilding 
the stellite areas. This article, which 
is the conclusion of the first, further 
describes the technique of the blow 
torch process and suggests briefly 
numerous applications for industrial 
use. 


be determined with a little practice. 
Where too little oxyacetylene is used, 
the puddle will foam and bubble, form- 
ing blowholes, caused by the oxida- 
tion or burning of some of the con- 
stituents of the stellite. If too much 
acetylene is used on the other hand, 





APRIL 8, 1926 


Applies Stellite by Blowtorch 


Deposition of Wear Resisting Alloy Is Accomplished Quickly and Economically 
with Acetylene—Technique of Operation Is Described—In- 
dustrial Uses Are Varied and Wide 


it will be evidenced by an excessive 
coating of the carbon surrounding the 
puddle. This flame furthermore will 
reduce the speed of welding but is 
preferable to the flame containing 
insufficient acetylene. 

Where the surface to be built up 
is of small area, it may be entirely 
tinned at one time. The flame should 
be played on a small area in one 
corner of the piece until its tempera- 
ture is elevated to a point where the 
































FIG, 8—-THE DEPOSITION OF STELLITE ON 

THIS COLD SHEAR AND DRAWING DIE 

FOR SHEET METAL INCREASED LIFE 
FIVE FOLD 
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carbon coating deposited by the re- 


ducing flame disappears and the base 
metal begins to sweat. The rod should 
be brought to its fusion point at the 
same time by immersion in the blow- 
pipe flame and a drop of the stellite 
should be allowed to drop on and fuse 
with the sweating base metal. If the 
stellite gathers in a ball, as happens 
when a drop of water is placed on 
an oily surface, it indicates that the 
parent metal has not been brought 
up to the proper temperature. 

If properly applied, the _ stellite 
should then flow on and fuse steadily 
with the parent metal. In tinning the 
remaining surface the blowpipe flame 
should be kept ahead of the melted 
pool in order to bring the parent 
metal up to the proper fusion tem- 
perature as the work progresses. The 
rod should be kept in the molten 
puddle but should be agitated as little 
as possible and prevefited from dig- 
ging into the parent metal. It is of 
importance if any scale or dirt is 
present that the parent metal be 
brought to the fusion point before 
the stellite is run into it. If this is 
done, the stellite will run under the 
scale or other impurities and float 
them to the surface. If the metal 
surrounding the impurities has _ not 
been brought to the molten state, 
however, the stellite will not float 
the scale and in covering it will form 
a blowhole at this point. 


Impurities Are Floated Out 


Removal of scale is similar to the 
removal of sand in cast iron welding, 
the flame being played on the sur- 
rounding metal until the impurity is 
floated in it. An effort should be 
made in this operation, however, to 
melt as thinly into the parent metal 
as possible to minimize the thickness 
of the layer in which some of the 
parent metal has been alloyed with 
stellite. Where the section to be 
covered is of such an area that the 
operations of tinning and building up 
cannot be accomplished without a rest 
interval being taken by the operator, 
only that portion should be tinned 
which can be built up to the required 
height before the rest period. 


If the design of the piece is of such 
a nature that it is inaccessible for 
grinding, a good grade of brazing 
flux may be used to help float the 
scale before tinning the surface. Flux 
should be used sparingly and only 
where necessary. In tinning cast iron, 
more of the parent metal will have 
to be fused because of its more porous 
structure and characteristic action 
when subjected to the blowpipe flame. 
Tinning cast iron differs from tinning 
steel, therefore, in somewhat the same 








manner that welding. differs from 
brazing. 

After the surface has been tinned 
and thorough fusion and elimination 
of blowholes accomplished it may be 
built up to the required dimensions. 
The building up operation from this 
point consists of adding stellite to 
stellite and is therefore comparatively 
simple provided the proper procedure 
has been followed in tinning. One 
corner of the tinned surface should 
be brought up to its fusion point, 
which will be noted by its oily ap- 
pearance and the filler rod added as 
in the tinning operation. Care should 
be exercised to confine the limits of 
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FIG. 9—A SMALL AMOUNT OF STELLITE 
COATED ON THIS PUNCH AND DIE FOR 


COLD PUNCHING SHEET METAL DOUBLED 
THE LIFE OF THE TOOL 





the puddle to the enveloping blow- 
pipe cone to prevent oxidation. In 
building up cast iron, on account of 
the intermingling of the two metals 
during the tinning operation, it is 
necessary to add a heavy top layer 
of stellite to make sure that the sur- 
face be pure metal. 

Built up surfaces cannot be bent or 
hammered back into shape when warp- 
age of the piece occurs. For this rea- 
son, when the work would have a ten- 
dency to warp, it should be built up 
in one operation, the tinning and 
building up should be done in sec- 
tions in such a manner as to com- 
pensate for this effect. 

It should be remembered in this 
connection that whenever building up 
is done in sectional blocks, the sides 
to which another block is to be fused 
should be left with a rounded edge, 
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so that proper fusion with the parent 
metal and built up block may be 
made at this point. Stellite is nearly 
as fluid as cast iron and where it 
is necessary to build up a _ square 
corner the same general practice 
should be followed as in cast iron 
welding. This may be done by re- 
ducing the size of the blowpipe head 
or flame and building up a bead of 
metal over the rounded corner. By 
grinding down this surface, a square 
corner may be obtained. 

In building up a large area it 
is advisable to build it up in sectional 
blocks rather than attempt the entire 
area in one operation. As previously 
mentioned, each section should be 
tapered along the line of junction with 
another section so that the proper 
fusion may be obtained. 

Following completion of the coating 
operation, the piece should be re- 
heated until an even temperature is 
secured throughout. It should then 
be cooled slowly and evenly in some 
form of an annealing bin or furnace. 
Where the piece has been worked 
upon in a temporary firebrick furnace, 
this may be accomplished by adding 
sufficient charcoal to obtain the de- 
sired reheating effect. All openings 
in the furnace should then be covered 
with asbestos paper and the piece 
allowed to remain in the furnace until 
it has cooled completely. 


If the piece was removed from a per- 
manent preheating furnace during 
welding, it should be returned to the 
furnace until the required reheating 
has been obtained. It should then be 
placed and covered up in a specially 
constructed annealing bin. It is es- 
sential that a slow and even cooling 
be obtained, for although the co-effi- 
cient of linear expansion of steel 
and stellite are about the same, the 
specific heat of the latter, is consid- 
erably lower than that of steel. 


Inspection Work For Quality 


The person in charge of inspection 
should be responsible for the quality 
of the work. He should see that the 
pieces are properly prepared and pre- 
heated and that the recommended 
technique is carried out. Where in- 
spection after grinding reveals blow- 
holes or cracks in the finished piece, 
they should be eliminated in the fol- 
lowing manner. The piece should first 
be brought to the proper preheating 
temperature. Where blowholes exist, 
the stellite should be melted around 
the blowhole until the scale or other 
impurity causing it has been floated 
to the surface. Where checks are 
evidenced, the stellite should be melted 
down until the fine white line which 
shows up under the heat from the 
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blowpipe has been eliminated. The 
metal may then be allowed to run 
together and any necessary stellite 
added to bring the surface up to its 
required height. 

The applications for this process 
are extensive. One of the important 
uses is for hot or cold dies, bending, 
shearing, forming, blanking, stamp- 
ing, drawing and trimming. The re- 
sistance of stellite to abrasion renders 
it extremely suitable for this work. 
Previously only the simplest dies 
could be made from the material be- 
cause it could not be machined except 
by grinding. Moreover, dies of solid 
stellite could be used only for light 
work because castings lack the 
strength essential for heavy work. 

Deposition of stellite makes possi- 
ble surfacing only the parts where 
wear occurs. The steel or cast iron 
provides a strong backing for the 
stellite. In addition, the process per- 
mits indefinite use of the die for it 
can be recoated after the first coated 
surface has worn down. When the 
die is used for hot work, the coated 
surface retains its hardness and per- 
mits working at temperatures which 
would soften any ordinary steel die. 
Because they must be made carefully 
from high grade steel, dies are ex- 
pensive tools and the hardening en- 
genders risk of warpage and breakage. 
Improper hardening causes nonuni- 
form quality. Thus, lengthening their 
terms of service by salvaging effects 
considerable saving. 


Machinery Life So Lengthened 


Machinery for many purposes con- 
tains moving parts which are subject 
to extreme abrasion. In many cases, 
these parts wear out several times 
during the life of the machine, causing 
frequent shut downs for replacement. 
Usually no change in design is possi- 
ble because the friction part is neces- 
sary to the functioning of the machine. 
Covering these parts with stellite will 
lengthen their life and reduce replace- 
ment costs considerably. Cams, fin- 
gers, trips and gears are a few of the 
parts which may be built up and main- 
tained in condition by the use of de- 
posited stellite. 

The adoption of stellite drilling tools 
in the oil fields is the outgrowth of 
its use as a cutting tool in the 
machine shops. The ideal bit is one 
which is tough enough to stand the 
excessive strains encountered in ser- 
vice and at the same time is hard 
enough tc hold a cutting edge for a 
long period af time. It is almost 
impossible to temper a steel bit to 
meet these conditions, while a_ bit 
which is made of steel with built up 
cutting edges of stellite, satisfies 
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the conditions. The hardness is sup- 
plied by the stellite and the strength 
by the steel shank. 

In the manufacture of nuts and 
bolts, automatic machinery is em- 
ployed and the cams are subject to 
considerable wear. Surfaces of this 
kind have been coated with stellite 
and found to last many times longer 
than the parts previously used. All 
cams which are readily ground can be 
made to give a greatly increased life 
by this method. Surfacing of bush- 
ings has been undertaken and preli- 
minary tests have shown that the 
same increase in life can be obtained as 
































FIG. 10—APPLICATION OF STELLITE TO 

FISH TAIL OIL WELL BITS. BIT WEAR 

DETERMINES THE SHAPE OF THE DE- 
POSIT 


is found in other similar applications. 
In the rolling of steel many parts 
are subjected to intense heat and 
abrasion, and here the use of stellite 
has been valuable in increasing the 
life of these parts. Roll wobblers, 
roll guides, wear plates and rough 
bearings are typical applications, Al- 
though but a few of the many uses 
of deposited stellite have been enum- 
erated, they will serve to illustrate 
what may be accomplished through its 
use in lengthening the service of 
machinery and tools. 


Large Uses of Steel— 
Metal Strapping 
(Concluded from Page 928) 


A prepared round wire for rein- 
forcing purposes came into use during 
the early stages of the World war. A 





machine was developed that automat- 
ically tied the wire, a quicker process 
than then prevailed in nailing the 
straps. Production of this material 
jumped from nothing in 1914 to about 
15,000 tons in 1918. Since it has 
dropped off to around 7000 to 8000 
tons, but is still an important factor, 
especially in the handling of the 
smaller packages. The wire is gal- 
vanized, of 13 gage. 

During the war a machine was de- 
veloped for fastening or sealing the 
ends of flat wire, the joints having 
a tensile strength equivalent to 85 per 
cent of that of the band. This device 
did much to broaden the application of 
metal bands. Many commodities, where 
nails cannot be used, are now tied 
with metal strips, including rubber 
tires, hardwood flooring, paper, ready- 
cut building material and various other 
items. 

Metal shingh bands came into use 
in 1902. These are of plain galvanized 
sheet metal, 12 inches long, %%4-inch 
wide and 29 gage. Mschines have 
been developed which will turn these 
out at the rate of 750 per minute. 
Between 1100 and 1200 tons are con- 
sumed annually in the United States 
and Canada. 

Corrugated metal pieces for forming 
tight invisible joints in wood without 
the use of glue or other materials 
were first produced at Williamsport, 
Pa. Plain edges at first, they now 
have saw tooth edges, which makes 
them easier to drive and does not 
break down the fiber of the wood to 
such an extent. For years they were 
used almost exclusively in cabinet 
work, but later their use was extend- 
ed to packing boxes, where a consid- 
erable saving was effected. 

Corrugated metal is sold in coils, 
the consumer, by aid of a device cut- 
ting it into desired lengths and driv- 
ing the pieces into the wood, all in 
one operation. The material is cold- 
rolled strip steel, 25 gage, and comes 
in widths ranging from % to one 
inch. Four continuous operations, all 
done on one machine, enter into the 
production of corrugated strip, the 
corrugating, notching, sharpening and 
reeling. It is sold in five to 15-pound 
reels, depending upon the width. 

While the use of paper cartons 
has cut into demand for the larger 
sizes of metal strip, it, nevertheless, 
has created an outlet for small cop- 
pered wire, 25 gage, %-inch wide. 
A machine has been developed where- 
by the consumer is able to use this 
wire for stitching the cartons. As 
previously noted, about 500 tons of 
this flat coppered wire is used annual- 
ly. Round wire is used for stitching 
wooden orange boxes. 
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Coal Economics Viewed Differently 


OINTS of difference rather than of resem- 
blance are more noticeable in the recently 
published report of the Royal Commission 
on the British coal industry for 1925 and the John 
Hays Hammond report on the American industry 
submitted several years ago and are a subject 
of more or less academic congressional comment. 

The British commission summarily rejects the 
trade union scheme of “nationalization” of the 
coal mines but suggests state ownership of min- 
eral rights. The American commission saw no 
necessity for any sort of government ownership. 
The British body recommends a wage reduction 
of about 10 per cent to bridge the gap between 
mine production costs and sales prices. The Amer- 
ican commission talked all around the subject 
but made no specific recommendations. 

Power, heat and light schemes through ultiliza- 
tion of coal at pithead and widespread distribu- 
tion for manufacturing and domestic purposes are 
proposed by the British commission. Secretary 
Hoover’s “super-power” scheme has been promul- 
gated along similar lines. In Great Britain this 
would not be difficult since no important district 
is farther than 100 miles from a mine. 

Railroad carrying rates do not come in for much 
discussion in the British report because the dis- 
tances from mine to point of consumption or ex- 
porting port are not great. In America, however, 
they mark the difference between life and death 
to some mining districts. 





Merchant Iron Production Falls 


NE interesting fact revealed by the 1925 
QO pig iron production statistics, is that al- 
though total output gained 16.86 per cent, 
merchant iron increased only 6.9 per cent while 
nonmerchant iron went up 20.5 per cent. It 
will be recalled steel production last year was the 
highest in history, gaining approximately 19.4 
per cent over 1924. Steelmaking grades of pig 
iron followed closely the increase in steel, basic 
iron gaining 22.93 and bessemer 15.26 per cent. 
Foundry, malleable and forge iron make up 
the bulk of merchant pig iron as that made for 
sale. Foundry dropped 3.79 per cent and forge 
5.98 per cent. Malleable iron, however, showed 
the remarkable increase of 59.65 per cent. It 
is not to be implied that this gain reflects an 
increase of like amount in malleable castings 
since the output of castings in 1925 showed no 





such expansion. Rather may much of it be at- 
tributed to the increased use of this grade in mix- 
ing with foundry iron for gray iron castings. 

In 1925, the production of basic iron and mal- 
leable iron were the second highest in history, 
closely following 1923. Forge iron, however, still 
is declining and showed the third lowest output 
in recent years. In 1925, merchant iron repre- 
sented 24.5 per cent of the total output, against 
26.8 per cent in 1924 and 26.1 per cent in 1923. 





Arbitration Solving Disagreement 


RBITRATION as a factor in business man- 
A agement is becoming more and more im- 
portant. To many the word implies dis- 
putes between labor and capital over wage scales, 
union regulations, etc. But through intelligent 
effort industrial arbitration has reached such 
scope as to affect the largest corporations. 
Massachusetts leads in enacting such legislation 
as will make more effective commercial arbitra- 
tion. Chambers of commerce at Boston and Cleve- 
land have inaugurated arbitration machinery. 
Considerable emphasis is added to the com- 
munity and state effort to develop arbitration by 
the federal arbitration law, effective Jan. 1, 1926. 
This law, prepared by a committee of the Ameri- 
can Bar association and approved by that body, 
provides that when a contract involving inter- 
state commerce or maritime transactions contains 
a written provision for arbitration, the provision 
shall be “valid, enforceable and irrevocable,” ex- 
cept upon the grounds for which any contract 
may be revoked; and, that the federal courts shall 
enforce such agreements whenever, under the 
judicial code, they would normally have jurisdic- 
tion of a controversy between the parties. They 
may vacate, modify or correct an award for cause. 
Economy of time and expense in settling dis- 
putes by arbitration instead of litigation should 
prove of interest to American manufacturers as 
another opportunity to minimize the costs of do- 
ing business. 





Metal Profits Are Unbalanced 


ONFERROUS metal mining companies in 
N tie past year enjoyed one of the most 

prosperous periods in their history. Pro- 
duction and sales, as previously published, have 
been known to be at or near record size in each 
of the products coming within this group. The 
Engineering and Mining Journal-Press says it 
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is an extraordinary fact that “ten leading pro- 
ducers of lead ore in North America, without ex- 
ception, established new high records as to net 
earnings for their entire history.” Not many 
statements have been published from the zinc in- 
dustry but it is known that most zinc mines made 
good profits, while smelters probably made some- 
what less than the mines. Most of the copper 
producers that have reported, made handsome 
profits, though some of the producers are known 
to be making little money. Tin mining in the 
Orient was highly profitable. 

3ut when it comes to the manufacturing 
branches of these industries, the showing was not 
so glowing. Many brass foundries made little 
profit, so it is said in the trade, though official 
statements in the industry seldom are published. 
3rass ingot smelters complain that they have 
made practically no money for several years and 
this is known to be an incentive in their new 
study of costs. Brass and copper rolling mills 
did a tremendous business but their competition 
was close and there is much complaint that 
though profits were better than in the previous 
year, they still were too narrow. 





Pig Iron Market Steady 


HE situation in the pig iron market today is 
oe te reverse of what it was at the beginning 

of the first quarter; but melters have not 
changed their method of purchasing solely be- 
cause of adequate transportation facilities. Three 
months ago blast furnaces had large order books 
because many buyers covered their requirements 
with contracts extending over the entire first 
quarter. The coal strike, uncertainties attend- 
ing deliveries in the winter time, and the possi- 
bilities of an advance in prices were the chief in- 
fluences that led them to buy. Today the fac- 
tors that go to make up a buying movement are 
lacking, and therefore business for the second 
quarter is developing more slowly and orderly for 
the furnaces. 

Pig iron prices today are practically the same 
as they were three months ago. Iron ore prices 
have been reaffirmed at last year’s level. Coke 
is lower than it was three months ago. A dozen 
furnaces have come into blast in the past month. 
The question of why there is no buying move- 
ment for the second quarter almost answers it- 
self. Two circumstances might lead to one; im- 
pending price advance or difficulties in obtain- 
ing shipments promptly. At present neither one 
of these appears in the picture. 

Stocks of pig iron at blast furnaces are lower 
than they were three months ago; at foundries 
there are practically no stocks. Some foundries 


are hardly a carload of iron ahead of their re- 
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quirements. While transportation is good found- 
ries naturally are disposed to let furnaces carry 
the stocks. If something occurred to interrupt 
the free flow of iron from furnaces to foundries 
melters might change their views as this policy; 
but can they see any such setback in the near 
future? Can they see any immediate prospect 
of a price advance? 

Perhaps too much emphasis is placed on a buy- 
ing movement as a gage of business. As de- 
mand is right up on supply, it is easier to sell at 
present prices of pig iron than if there was a 
rush of inquiries to cover the entire quarter. 
Shipments count, and as long as shipments con- 
tinue on a high level as they are today, and a 
reasonable amount of forward business is placed, 
what cause for complaint is there in the fact 
that we are not in the midst of an old-fashioned 
buying movement? 





What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 











Oppose Metric System Bill 


FEW weeks ago a bill now before congress, pro- 
A posing to extend the use of metric weights and 
measures in merchandising was reprinted in the 
Bulletin with the statement that Senator Burton had 
asked the Cleveland Engineering society for its opinion 
on it. 
The bill was subsequently referred to our standardiza- 
tion committee who voted adversely on it. The reasons 
for their stand they outlined somewhat as follows: 


1. We do not favor the passage of any law unless it 
is clearly shown that it is needed. 

2. The proposed law grants to a government bureau 
altogether too much power. 

3. The department of commerce would have to be 
greatly enlarged to hear and rule on the large number 
of applications that would be received for permission 
to use units other than the metric, under the provision 
of the bill. 

4. Every revenue collecting agency in the federal gov- 
ernment would have to be enlarged to do the translating 
into the new units. Every city and state government 
would also have to amend many of its laws and ordi- 
nances so as not to conflict with the terms of the pro- 
posed law. 

5. Practically no important manufacturers of machin- 
ery, tools and equipment, although conversant with the 
metric system through foreign trade, have adopted the 
system for domestic purposes and have shown no in- 
tention to do so unless compelled by law, on account 
of great expense involved with practically no advantage 
to be gained. 

6. Whereas one of the chief talking points for metric 
units is the fact that it is a decimal system, our present 
system of units is also commonly used as a decimal sys- 
tem. Manufacturers, for instance, generally use decimals 
rather than fractions of an inch and surveyors use 
decimals of a foot instead of inches or fractions of a 
foot. 


The executive board of the Engineering society unani- 
mously approved the report of its standardization commit- 
tee.—From the Bulletin of the Cleveland Engineering so- 
ciety. 
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Minerals To Decide Fate of Nations 





ITH an iron ore re- 
serve estimated at 
nine billion tons, 15 
per cent of the world’s total, 
South America is producing 
slightly moré than one mil- 
lion tons annually, about 1 
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most of its iron and steel 
supplies; a country with dou- 
ble the area of the United 
States, but with only half as 
large a population. The ar- 
ticle by Olin R. Kuhn in this 
issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW 





per cent of all the iron ore A Mecthern Tecncees Ghat at ee Os is worth reading because it 
ee 


mined. South America has Page 


draws a broad, economic pic- 


the largest reserve of high-grade ore of any of ture of South America, while dealing mainly with 


the continents, but the lack of coal suitable for 


iron ore and coal. Some day, he concludes, South 


making coke is a serious handicap to the making America will be one of the world’s largest ex- 


of iron and steel in that country. It imports 


porters and consumers of iron ore. 
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Blast Furnace 





HOPES 


The Dial rep- 
resents the Blast 
Furnace Index of 
Business which is 
based upon a 40- 
year record of 
furnace activity. 
It is a barometer 
of general trade. 





Business Level 


The Business Trend 








Business Dural 





PO 


When 60 per 
cent of all the 
country’s fur- 
naces are in blast 
business condi- 
tions are normal. 
The Index is now 
higher than the 
normal point on 
the dial. 


ALLURE LAOUALHOAA TEAC ALT OAA VEU EA 


Remains High 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


ENERAL industrial activities as measured 

by the Blast Furnace Business Dial were 

shown to be above normal in March. At 
the close of the month 235 furnaces were active, 
a gain of 12 during March. This was 62.4 per 
cent of the total number of 377 furnaces avail- 
able for use, against 58.5 per cent in February 
and a theoretical normal of 60 per cent. 


Y VIRTUE of the gain in March the Blast 

Furnace Business Dial now stands 4 per cent 
above normal. One year ago it stood exactly on 
the normal line having receded during the month 
of March. The present tendency of the index 
continues to be upward. 


HIS fact is impressing itself upon general 

sentiment. It is displacing the recently per- 
vading pessimistic view of the outlook for busi- 
ness, borrowed from the stock market. As funda- 
mental business conditions are more calmly sur- 
veyed the conviction is growing that no precipi- 
tated decline similar to that of stocks is ahead 
for business. 





HIS consideration is even invading Wall 

Street which usually contends that the stock 
market is an unfailing barometer of business. 
But now it is realized that the stock market by 
its unprecedented speculative advance of 1925, 
gave a wildly exaggerated forecast of the ac- 
tually modest increase in business profits. The 
severity of its decline this year, probably is just 
as far wrong as a prophecy of trade adversity. 


WO important considerations support this 

belief. One is that prices of commodities 
have not been inflated. They are now about 3 
per cent lower than their level of one year ago. 
The other consideration is that inventories of 
goods in the main have not accumulated. 


AUTION prevails throughout most lines of 

industry and sellers are kept anxious by the 
lack of large future buying. But meanwhile cur- 
rent business, as shown by blast furnace activi- 
ties, unrivaled freight traffic at this time of the 
year and by other signs, is nothing less than 
good. There have been no indications as yet of 
any sharp immetiiate falling off in activities. 
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The Business Trend 


















































Pig Iron Situation 
IG iron production in March rose to a 


daily average of 110,823 tons. This was 
the highest rate reached for any month since 
March one year ago, when the daily average 
was 115,207 tons. Compared with February; 
when the daily average output was 104,423 
tons there was a gain of 5 per cent. The 
total pig iron made in March amounted to 
3,435,525 tons an increase of 511,000 tons 
over the February record. Pig iron prices 
remain fairly stable, with basic valley iron 
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Blast Furnace Index 


T THE close of March there were 235 

blast furnaces in operation. This 
was a gain of 12 over the 223 active one 
month before. The total number of fur- 
naces available for use is 377, a drop of five, 
from the month before. The percentage of 
all furnaces in blast at the close of March 
was 62.4 per cent, compared with 60 per 
cent one year ago and with a theoretical nor- 
mal of 60 per cent. This means that the 
blast furnace index is now 4 per cent above 








Per Cent 























quoted at $20 a ton. normal, denoting a high level of business. 
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The Business Trend 











Tons in Millions 
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Coal Situation 


ENERAL business as reflected in the 

industrial consumption of coal has. been 
holding at a high rate of activities. Accord- 
ing to the estimate of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents, industries in 
February consumed 43,747,000 tons of coal. 
This was a sharp gain over January. Mean- 
while production of coal declined and stocks 
which were 66,000,190 tons on Feb. 1, 
dropped to 60,000,014 tons on March 1, in- 
a more healthy situation with larger indus- 
trial activities. 


Weekly Freight Traffic 


AR loadings on American railroads are 

reflecting the greatest distribution of 
goods for any year in history at this season. 
For the week ending March 20, loadings 
totaled 977,000 cars against 967,000 the pre- 
ceding week and 911,000 in the week of 
March 21, 1925. Since the first of the year 
11,017,760 cars have been loaded against 
10,849,000 cars at the same period 1925 the 
previous peak. The gain over last year was 
1.5 per cent. While the increase over 1924 
is.even greater. 
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The Business Trend 
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FARM IMPLEMENT SALES 


Poids al eee’ 4 
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Domestic Purchases as Compiled by 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
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Farm Implement Sales Commercial Failures 
OMESTIC sales of farm implements OMMERCIAL failures in March showed 


have made a flying start into 1926. As 
computed by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, sales in February were at an index 
of 147.4. This compares with 117 in January 
and with 120 in February 1925. For the 
first two months of this year the index of 
sales of implements stood at an average of 
132 compared with the monthly average of 
102 for the first two months of 1925. Better 
buying power on the part of the farmer is 
indicated. 


a normal increase of about 10 per cent 
over those for the short month of February. 
During the month there were 1984 defaults 
against 1801 in February and 1859 in March 
1925. The increase over the number for one 
year ago is a little less than 7 per cent. 
Liabilities totaled $30,623,000 in March. This 
was 10 per cent less than for both February 
this year and March 1925 and it was the 
smallest total of liabilities for any March 
since 1920. 
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Heavy Demands Still Hold Up 


Signs of Material Slowing Down After Record-Breaking First Quarter Are Absent 
—Chicago Mills Retain Large Order Books—Automobile Industry Running 
Well—Valley Pig Iron Weakens—Sentiment Less Confident 


FTER having achieved the greatest first 
A quarter production of steel on record, the 
industry is looking forward to the next 
three months with modified expectations. Pro- 
ducers are not allowing themselves to believe that 
the present flood-tide movement of tonnage can 
be prolonged indefinitely. For the parallel to 
run true with 1925 and 1924 the crest of early 
year demand already should have been passed. 
Such is not the case, however, for the situation is 
yet to develop trustworthy facts or symptoms 
that either demand or consumption has entered 
the stage of material contraction. 

Against a slowing down of the sheet market, 
believed to have been contributed in part by 
weather conditions, a break of pig iron in the 
valleys and some display of less favorable senti- 
ment, there are various offsetting examples of 
undiminished vitality in underlying conditions. 
Some of the most striking of these have to do 
with the Chicago district. Following record- 
breaking production and shipments in March, 
Chicago mills find themselves at present with 
order books even larger than,a month ago. Plates 
which have been a lagging product have under- 
gone a noticeable strengthening both in price and 
tonnage and deliveries have fallen back with sev- 
eral producers. 

A check-up of conditions in the 
Detroit district fails to disclose 
any important change in automo- 
bile production. The situation 
compares faverably with a year 
ago and is well ahead of last fall. Eliminating 
the largest builder whose operations are the sub- 
ject of conflicting reports, it is shown production 
in the Detroit district at present is around 9000 
cars daily. Last fall a smaller poll showed 7000 to 
7500 cars. Fewer cars are reported in storage 
with builders than a year ago. While certain com- 
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Auto Output 
Large 
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panies have reduced operations, others have in- 
creased, these changes apparently largely repre- 
senting shifts of trade under keen competitive 
conditions. Some companies which have accumu- 
lated liberal stocks of parts are holding up new 
orders and concentrating on finishing the material 
on hand. 
After holding steady for five 
months, the valley and Pittsburgh 
pig iron market, largely, through 
the aggression of one producer, 
has broken abruptly this week $1 
to $1.50 a ton. Foundry and malleable have been 
sold down to $19 valley, basic to $18.50 and besse- 
mer to $19.50. This decline follows some recent 
quiet selling by an outside interest at $20 valley, 
which several nearby producers suddenly decided 
to combat. Chicago producers have reduced 
foundry and malleable iron $1 to $22 furnace. 
Other districts have not been affected, though 
nowhere are prices strong. Sales have shown a 
tendency to grow. A sanitary ware manufacturer 
bought 8000 tons for Louisville. A leading elec- 
trical company placed 5000 tons of foundry iron, 
a considerable part of it with foreign makers. 
Another modification of the wire rod schedule 
effective this week, the second in recent weeks, 
wipes out an extra of $2.50 for size which has 
applied for some years. 
A week characterized by an un- 
usually large number of structural 
awards gives a total of 36,246 
tons. This is in line with the 


Iron Prices 


Break 


Many Jobs 
Awarded 


weekly average of the past month. 
Of important new work are a 10,000-ton hotel in 
New York and a 7500-ton department store in 
Baltimore. 
Barge construction is providing plate mils with 
a good tonnage. 
volved 6500 tons. 


One order going to Chicago in- 














Award by the Pennsylvania railroad of 200 
locomotives is prominent in a dull week of new 
railroad buying. Freight car orders of the week 
reached about 1000, the principal lot, 350 by 
the Pere Marquette going to Canadian builders. 
Car orders for March totaled 8995 and for the 
first three months 30,720, against 11,935 for the 
first quarter of 1925. 

The softening of pig iron caused a drop of 32 
cents this week in IRON TRADE REVIEW composite 
of fourteen leading iron and steel products to 
$38.54, the most abrupt change in several months. 
This brings the composite to the lowest basis 
since last November. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


























April 7, Mar., Jan., Apr., 
1926 1926 1926 1925 
PIG eee”? i 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh........ $21.26 22.76 22.76 22.86 
Basic, valley 18.50 20.00 20.00 22.20 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa..........00. 21.75 22.85 22.75 22.60 
*No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh ... 20.76 22.26 22.26 21.96 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago  o......cccccserccessoess 22.00 23.00 23.00 22.60 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham ......... 22.00 22.00 22.75 20.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton ........ 21.00 21.00 21.40 21.00 
**No, 2X, Virginia furnace ......... : 23.00 28.50 238.75 
**No. 2X, eastern del. Phila i 22.76 24.26 238.16 
TIAN WU scien” sssnntissovsscncaseckeiss snes % 20.50 20.50 20.30 
Maallcable,  CRICRBO © csiccsssicccsccsorscccsoseccccense = 23.00 23.00 22.60 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago............ 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh ......... 21.76 21.76 21.76 21.66 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh ......... 92.79 104.79 119.79 119.79 
*.15 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville, furnace, OVENS .......cccseee 3.00 3.15 6.90 8.10 
Connellsville, foundry, OVENS ......:0..ce00 4.00 4,45 6.40 3.85 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 36.00 86.00 86.50 37.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 36.00 86.00 36.50 87.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh............ 85.00 35.00 35.50 35.80 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 45.00 45.00 45.00 48.80 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 
Steel bars, Philadelphia  ..............c.ccsc0e 2.32 2.82 2.32 2.82 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.27 
Iron bars, Chicago, mill .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 
DOE. * PP EERBMENEEEN ~ - sesntbvvenendsribpiccrsvaicacsbues 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.05 
Beams, Philadelphia . ...........ccccscssscssessacses 2.22 2.20 2.17 2.32 
Beams, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.25 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ccccecssossceessees 1.90 1.85 1.90 2.00 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ............cssseee 2.22 2.12 2.12 2.32 
Tank plates, Chicago  .......cccccsccccssseseseee 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.25 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh........ 8.25 3.25 3.85 8.36 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.55 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.50 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago ........ 8.50 3.50 3.50 8.65 
Sheets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.75 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Chicago........ 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh  ............cccsscesseees 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.80 
Wire nails, Chicago 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.90 
Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh... $5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
OLD MATERIAL 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh............ 17.25 17.70 18.75 17.00 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa ‘ 16.10 17.85 15.50 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ...........:00 14.25 14.95 15.00 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. .i.cccccccscersoeee 18.00 18.35 18.40 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago crecccccccccessccerers 14.50 15.00 14.60 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ccsccccccerseees 16.50 17.55 15.85 








Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 

Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 





TU WOR CI Es BD vvcvscncksecdestdiersciscons $38.54 
Last week (March 31, 1926)........cccccccccccccccssscsoscossccsees 38.86 
One month ago (March, 1926)...............cccccsscccsssssressssees 38.88 
Three months ago (January, 1926)............c.ccccccscccessees 38.90 
CMe YORE BHO. CAPTE, 1925). ccicececiciccersrecsccsoscccsscsessonvenees 39.45 
Ten years ‘ago CApril, 1916) ......cccccccccscccoccscccscsssesseccesees 39.13 


Thirteen years ago (April, 1913) 





Ko Market Section#. 
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Late News Flashes 


Announce Institute Meeting Date 

New York, April 6.—The American Iron and 
Steel institute announces that its spring meeting 
will be held at the Hotel Commodore on Friday, 
May 21. This date was selected because if the 
meeting were to be held on the fourth Friday of 
May, according to custom, it would fall too close 
to the Memorial day holiday. 





Plan Merger of Three Pipemakers 

Lynchburg, Va., April 6.—Dillon, Read & Co., 
New York, financiers, it is just revealed, are ne- 
gotiating with stockholders of. the Lynchburg 
Foundry Co. and Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry 
Co. of this city and the National Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., for a merger of the three 
companies. Indications are that the negotiations 
now are near conclusion. 





Japanese Raise Sheet Tariffs 

New York, April 6.—While no details have been 
received as yet on the new Japanese tariff it is 
learned here that corrugated and galvanized sheet 
duties have been increased, thus encouraging cor- 
rugating, galvanizing and other finishing of sheets 
in Japan. Black sheet duties also are higher to 
protect Japanese production. 





Valley Operations Fairly Steady 

Youngstown, O., April 6—A lull in buying 
necessitated a curtailment of sheet mill opera- 
tions this week from 87 to 82 per cent. Hot 
mill departments at some plants will close Fri- 
day night. District open-hearth schedules have 
been stepped up to 81 per cent due to activity 
at the Ohio works of the Carnegie Steel Co. 





Pittsburgh Averages 85 Per Cent 

Pittsburgh, April 6.—Steel mill operations in 
the Pittsburgh territory are averaging slightly 
above 85 per cent. Some of the independents, 
such as the Pittsburgh Steel Co., the Pittsburgh 
Crucible Steel Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
and others are on an 80 per cent basis, while the 
Carnegie Steel Co. is somewhat higher. 





Authorize New Illinois Freight Rates 

Washington, April 6.—TIllinois freight associa- 
tion railroads were authorized today by the inter- 
state commerce commission to make rates on car- 
loads of manufactured iron and steel from Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Louis in the Mlinois 
freight association territory, in accordance with 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. rate decision 
as far as long and short haul provisions of the 
fourth section of the interstate commerce act 
are concerned. 
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PRICES, CENTS 


Semifinished Material 




















Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4x 4-inch 
Pittsburgh, open-hearth ........ $35.00 
Pittsburgh, b anon 
Youngstown 
F PIRIIIIEN sp Gicsetitanttetectoccemanion 40.30 to a. 30 
CORD rendicwsoctstsnnsens words 5.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh rn 00 
Forging, Philadelphia ................ 45.30 to 46.30 
SHEET BARS 

Pittsburgh $36.00 
WOURAIOWN. cusentnciiatainnetwne 36.00 
Pittsburgh $35.00 
Youngstown 85.00 
SIRNA cichiptpesbinlininestineliidienans $45.00 
Cleveland 45.00 
SED: > -icicectnciitiininsstinnscinatinntaidhiid 46.00 

Standard extras, $5 for screw stock; $15 
for acid wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 


$5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 

$10 over 0.75. 
SKELP 

Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh 


0.20 to 0.40; 
0.56 to 0.75; 


«» 1,85¢ to 1.90c 




















Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.85c to 1.90c¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 1.85c to 1.90¢ 
Structural Shapes 
Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ to 2.00¢ 
Philadelphia we» 2.12¢ to 2.82¢ 
New York 2.14¢ to 2.34¢ 

Chicago y 

SOPIIINEE  ccmntisscieseniibunannstancnceudipenn 2.09¢ to 2.19¢ 
Birmingham 2.05c to 2.15c 

Steel Plates 

Pittsburgh 1.85¢ to 1.90¢ 
SONNEI, cic culcatsitnenctlinbitsieageces 2.22¢ 
OE OO eee ere 2.24c 
Chicago 2.10¢ 
III : 1s cusnticidinehabaih-consinpoaiualicaies 2.09¢ 
RNID © cc tinicsceenssosencengndinstulines 2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Pittsburgh, soft steel ............... 2.00¢ to 2.10c 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ... 2.15¢ to 2.25c 
Pittsburgh, forging quality .... 2.15c to 2.25c 





Philadelphia, soft steel .......... 2.32¢ 
New York, soft steel 2.34¢ 
Chicago, soft stee]  ....cccccccsrcoee 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel .». 2.19¢ to 2.29¢ 
Birmingham, soft steel 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ 
San Francisco, soft steel ........ 2.60c 
Pittsburgh, refined iron ....... 3.00¢ to 4.50c 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet... 2.00¢ to 2.10c 


Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90c¢ to 2.00c 


Chicago, rail ste@e] ......cccccceccces 2.00¢ 
Mill rail stee) ...ccccccceccerccssssrsecees 1.85¢ to 1.95¢ 
Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.22¢ 
New York, common " 2.24¢ 
Chicago, common iron 2.00c 





Hoops, Bands, Strips 


Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

“~~ SS eee eee 2.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

EE IP so cicthcrcncisnnsesecijiniianin 2.50c 
Bands, Pittsburgh over 6 in. 2.30¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality ....... 2.30¢ 


Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.50c to 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, under 6 inches 2.60¢ 
Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.50¢ 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 
coils, 1% inches and wider 
by 0.100-inch and heavier, 
base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 8.90c 
Worcester, Mass., Chicago.... 4.05c to 4.15c 


Cold Finished Steel 
Cold finished steel bars, drawn, 

or rolled Pittsburgh, 

Chicago carloads 
Less carload ... 
Steel shafting turned ‘and ‘pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago ..... 2.60c 

Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher; 

and Worcester $3 higher than Pittsburgh 

and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steel 


Pittsburgh or Chicago 


Sone eeeeeenneeeees 


S. A. E. Series— 
2300 (8% per cent nickel)... 4.60c 
8100 (Nickel chromium) ......... 8.60c 
6100 (Chrome vanadium) ....... 4.40¢ 
6100 (Chrome vanad. spring) 8.85c 
9250 (Silico-mang. spring).. 3.25c to 3.40¢ 





Ko Market Section 


Current Rolled Steel Prices 


OTHERWISE STATED 


PER POUND, UNLESS 
Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 


$43.00 
43.00 


Relaying rails, St. Louis...... 24.00 to 31.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh ...... 23.00 to 25.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 mill gt. 35.00 
Angle bars, Chicago poe 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh . 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small ‘railroad, 

inch and smaller, Pitts........ 8.00c to 3.10c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 8.25¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago........ 2.90c to 3.00c 
Track bolts, Pitts, standard.... 3.90¢ to 4.15c 
Track bolts, Chicago .............. 8.90c to 4.15c 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ............ 2.35¢ 


Tie plates, Chicago 2.25c to 2.35¢ 


Wire Products 


To Jobbers in Carloads 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 











Wire nails 2.65c¢ 
Galv’d nails smaller than 1- 

inch 4.90¢ 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 4.65e¢ 
Plain wire 2.50¢ 
Armealed Wire  rccecccsccssesesceessens 2.65¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, - painted ............. 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized ....... 3.35¢ 
Polished staples  .........cccccseersesses 3.10¢ 
Galvanized staples  ......ccccesececses 3.35¢ 


100 pound kegs, subject to 
1926 over regular 


Coated nails, 
eard of extras Feb. 1, 
wire nail base. 

Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts... $20.03 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., and 
Anderson, Ind:, prices $1 per ton over 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on products made 
there; Chicago $1 higher; Duluth $2 higher 
and Worcester, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., 


$3 higher. 
Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base ...... 8.25c to 3.35¢ 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 8.67¢ 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 8.45¢ 
No. 28, Chicago  delivered........ 8.50¢ 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh  ........ccsccccosees 3.25c to 3.35c 
No. 28, Gary base  .........ssecoreee 8.45¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base ........ 4.60¢ 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 4.92¢ 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.70¢ 
No. 28, Chicago, - delivered...... 4.75¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10. Pittsburgh, base ........ 2.50c 
No. 10. Philadelphia, delivered 2.82¢ 
No. 10. Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.60c 
No. 10. Chicago, delivered .. 2.65¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 22. Pittsburgh, base ...... 4.40c 
Tin and Terne Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
*Tin plate, coke base ......... $5.50 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, base ......ccccecccserse 4.85 


*This price is subject to quantity differ- 
entials established by individual regulations. 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 


Black Galv. 
1 to 8-inch butt steel  ............00 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron 13 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIL, 
2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chi- 
cago delivered 2% points less and $5 per 
ton higher. 


Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
68% 


Steel 3144 to 3%4-inch 

Charcoal iron, 31%4 to 44-inch 

Seamless hot rolled, 34% to 34-inch 46 off 
Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 

Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 


-00e¢ 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.25c to :. 30¢ 
Cut nails, c. L, f.o.b. mills...... 2.80¢ 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Prices per net ton 





Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago — .....csccscsess $53.20 to 54.20 
Six-inch and over, Chicago .... 49.20 to 50.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ave 44.00 to 45.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham 40.00 to 41.00 
Four-inch, New York ssmeeere 66.50 to 57.60 
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Six-inch and over, New York 51.50 to 52.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham base $110.00, 
6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $20; 38-inch, plus $20; 
gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
$4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 
$4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
$4.10 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 
ped or blan $4.10 off list 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts %-inch and larger...... 
, 10 and 56 off 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts 9/16-inch and smaller 
80, 10 and 56 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
5g-inch and larger....75, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
—— and smaller 80, 10, 10 and 5 off 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6-inch, smaller and _ shorter) 
Rolled thread ..50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes)..........00 50 and 10 off 
Eagle carriage bolts (Eagle list) 
65 and 10 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(8% x 4-inch, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled thread 
Cut thread (all sizes) ....50, 10 and 10 off 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 
ORR TONG. eivenaistininticcrmaed , 10 and 65 off 
EAD IED ii cidwinsinrcretenieiseie 60, 10 and 10 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 8 and 7 heads........ 


All other standard heads 
acta adalat 0 and 10 off plus 20 per cent 
bolts 80 off 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts........ 
, 10 and 10 off 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts...... 
45,10 and 6 off 
BIRT TTR ceeccnctcsiscaicspnsctinly 50, 10 and 10 off 
Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size) 40 and 10 off 
Stove bolts, 80, 10 and 5 off plus 2% off 


in bulk. 
Tire bolts 60 and 5 off 


SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 





























shee eeeeeeeecorecone 






































Per 1000, f.o.b. producer’s plant, freight 
allowed 

S.A.E. U.S.S. 

Castellated Slotted 

a «» $ 4.40 4.40 

FAG: <  issiabalaiceapeicihesiaeciesavien 5.15 5.15 

ay 6.20 6.60 

7/16 7.90 9.00 

yy, 10.10 10.50 

9/16 13.80 14.20 

k 17.00 17.30 

a 24.00 

86.00 

58.00 

89.00 

131.00 

183.50 











z Larger sizes—Prices on application 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 

i 80 and 10 off 
80, 10 and 10 off 


SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 


Milled 
Upset 

















Milled 80 and 6 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 5 off 
Rivets 

Structural rivets, carloads, 

Pittsburgh and Cleveland. . 2.50e to 2.60¢ 
Structural rivets, carloads, 

Chicago 2.75¢ 
**Rivets, 7/16-inch and small- 

er, Pittsburgh Cleveland................ 

ss Siaiacisienlintaaabcbiniicas 0 and 10 to 70 and 6 off 
**Rivets, 7/16-inch and smaller 

CHICAZO arereeeseeee 70 and 10 to 70 and 6 off 


**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 800 pounds or more, 


Washers 
Wrought c.l., Chicago dist....$6.30 to 6.40 off 
Wrought cl, Pitts. dist...csscc ‘6.25 off 


Lock Washers, —_ EACCOTY  ecceeseeres Tie off 
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Pig Iron 


Due_ to 


Valley Prices Marked Down $1 to $1.50, 
Outside 
Closed in Various Districts Are Larger 








Aggression—Tonnages 








ALLEY pig iron prices are down $1 to $1.50 
from the general levels of a week ago, due to 
aggressive selling by an outside interest, un- 
For several weeks this 
seller has been taking tonnage at $20, base, valley, 


der the valley market. 


and lower in some instances, it 
the majority of valley furnaces 
$20.50. The result is that in a 


more or less stabilized pig iron 

market in the past three months, 

prices broke Monday and today 
$1.50, although some interests have 
reduced only malleable and steelmak- 
ing grades $1 from levels prevailing 
last week. One valley merchant pro- 
ducer now is quoting $18.50 on basic, 
$19.50 on bessemer, and $19 on malle- 
able and No. 2 foundry. Another 
merchant interest quotes $19.50, $19 
and $18 as minimum on malleable, 
bessemer and basic, respectively. 

Various interests are busily nego- 
tiating with every pig iron user with- 
in a wide radius by telephone, tele- 
graph and otherwise, urging them to 
close now before production costs 
necessitate a price advance. One ex- 
planation of the reduction at a time 
when sales were just commencing to 
develop at levels prevailing hitherto 
is that valley and local producers were 
loathe to see a large tonnage of 
foundry iron going out of the dis- 
trict on a $19.50, base, quotation. One 
decided to cut an additional 50 cents, 
and others followed. To be consistent 
other grades were marked down ac- 
cordingly, although no sales or in- 
quiries for basic are noted. 

In this way melters now are shar- 
ing in profits made last winter by 
several interests on coke during an- 
thracite strike. Some orders, particu- 
larly for bessemer and malleable were 
taken as late as yesterday at last 
week’s figures but were adjusted to- 
day to the new levels. 

Boston, April 6.—Foundry pig iron 
sales at Boston show moderate im- 
provement. Sales include 500 tons of 
malleable to the Rhode Island Mal- 
leable Works, Hillsgrove, R. I.; 1500 
tons to the Washburn Wire Co., Phil- 
lipsdale, R. I.; 1000 tons to a Massa- 
chusetts foundry, and several smaller 
lots bringing the total close to 6000 
tons. Foreign iron which is offered 
at $2 to $5 below the domestic price 
is conspicuous in the trading. Buf- 
falo prices are unchanged. Eastern 
Pennsylvania is well established at a 
$22 base, furnace. Foreign iron 
ranges from $20 to $22 f.o.b. Boston. 

New York, April 6—The General 
Electric Co. has purchased around 
5000 tons of foundry iron for sec- 
ond quarter, considerable of which is 
coming from foreign sources. The 
Central Foundry Co., New York, closed 
for its requirements, understood to 


Prrere on ess April 6.—-After a 


be about 4000 tons of foreign and 1000 


is reported, while 
were holding to 
general scramble 


is down $1. 


tons of domestic for second quarter, 
Lansdale, Pa. and Baltimore plants. 
Otherwise pig iron sales are mod- 
erate. The Thatcher Furnace Co. is 
inquiring. 

Philadelphia, April 6.—The 
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Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross ton 


Penn- 





Bessemer, alley  .....cccccocccscscssesssecess $19.50 to 20.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh  ......cccccscsse 21.26 to 21.76 
| Re eae Ree Seer nS oN 18.50 to 19.00 
DIE, PUI. seicssusceniscctcitbboetenes 20.26 to 20.76 
BUS. REIDY cadvcascctsancdcecinanchecseociats 20.00 to 20.50 
Basic, del., eastern Pa.  cuccccse 21.50 to 22.00 
Malleable, valley  ......cccccccccseleccecsceeees 19.00 to 19.50 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .................. 20.76 to 21.26 
Malleable, del., Cleveland _............ 20.75 to 21.00 
Malleable, Chicago  ........csccccccssscceses 22.00 
Malleable, Buffalo ............-.ccccsssscceee 21.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa. ........ 23.25 to 24.00 
No. IX, eastern del., Phila.............. 23.50 to 24.76 


ais, MRED: « aiectntcketaliscoueinaescéninases 22.50 to 23.50 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago .............. 22.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley  ...........:00 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ............. 20.76 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ..........ccc00000 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ............... 22.00 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City.......... 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace.... 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland ...... 20.75 to 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila.............. 22.76 to 23.39 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater.... 23.39 to 23.76 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila.............. 23.26 to 23.89 


No. 2X, east. N. J., tidewater.... 23.89 to 24.26 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo, furnace -50 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston.......... 25.65 to 26.65 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston........ 26.41 to 26.91 


Continental foundry f.o.b. Boston 20.50 to 21.50 
India, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, deliv- 


ered cars, Boston 21.00 to 22.00 





No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham ......... 22.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Cincinnati ............ 26.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham ............. 21.50 
No. 2 Tenn., Cincinnati.................... 25.19 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia.......... 27.01 to 28.01 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ............ 28.01 
No. 2 southern, Chicago (barge 

|) RN Sorte Re 26.18 
No. 2 southern, Boston (rail and 

water) 27.91 to 28.91 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland ........... 27.01 to 28.01 
No. 2 Southern, St. Louis .............. 25.42 to 26.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, furnace .............. 23.00 to 23.25 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila. ................ 28.17 to 28.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City.... 28.54 to 28.79 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston ............... 28.92 to 29.17 
Gray forge, eastern Pa. ...........000 21.50 to 22.50 
Gray forge, val. del. Pitts............. 20.26 
Low phos., standard, valley ........... 28.00 to 28.50 


Low phos., standard, Phila. ........ 24.76 to 27.79 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace . 23.00 to 24.00 
*Low phos., English. .............. . 24.26 to 24.76 
Charcoal, Birmingham . 31.00 to 32.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago 29.04 

Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace, 
5 per cent $27.50; 6 per cent $28.50; 7 per 
cent $29.50; 8 per cent $30.50; 9 per cent 
$32.00; 10 per cent $34.00; 11 per cent $36.00; 
12 per cent $38.00; 18 per cent $40.00; and 
14 per cent $42.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent $36.00; 11 per cent 
$38.00; 12 per cent $40.00; 13 per cent $42.00; 
14 per cent $44.00; 15 per cent $46,00; 16 per 
cent $49.00; 17 per cent $51.50. 











*Duty paid, delivered Philadelphia consumers. 
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for orders foundry iron has been marked down to 
$19, base, valley; malleable to $19 to $19.50; bes- 
semer to $19.50 to $20, and basic to $18.50 to $19, 
for second quarter. 
of the districts from prices that have been almost 
stationary for two or three months. 
Sales in the aggregate for the week 
are not as large as in the week preceding. 


This is the first break in any 


Chicago iron 


sylvania railroad has placed its sec- 
ond quarter requirements of foundry 
iron; it is understood a total of about 
5000 tons. One consumer closed for 
3000 tons of low phosphorus. Other- 
wise pig iron sales are scattered and 
the total moderate. The Union Radi- 
ator Co. is inquiring for 3000 tons of 
foundry iron for second quarter. 

Buffalo, April 6—New inquiry for 
pig iron is estimated at 6000 to 8000 
tons. A car wheel manufacturer is in 
the market for 1000 tons. An order 
for 1500 tons of foundry was placed 
locally last week. Makers say $21 is 
minimum for low silicon foundry and 
malleable. Production here un- 
changed. 


Cleveland, April 6.—Several of the 
large buyers who were in the market 
a week or two ago have closed for 
round tonnages of pig iron for second 
quarter, but the total amount placed 
on books of furnace companies repre- 
sented here, during the past week, was 
slightly under that of the preceding 
week. The market still lacks impetus 
for a buying movement, and some in- 
terests do not anticipate one, unless it 
should develop later in the second 
quarter and be coupled with orders 
for the third quarter. Sales for the 
week total 15,000 tons. Inquiries pend- 
ing amount to 5000 tons, although 
there is some quiet negotiating bv one 
or two of the large melters. One of 
these obtained prices, but decided not 
to buy at present. The General Elec- 
tric Co. closed for 5000 tons for va- 
rious plants, including 1600 tons for 
Erie, Pa., part of which went to a 
Cleveland furnace interest. The West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. closed 
for 2600 tons for its Cleveland plant,, 
with two Cleveland companies. Nomi- 
nally, the Cleveland furnace quota- 
tion for local delivery remains un- 
changed at $21, but in view of the 
fact that the valley base price has 
been depressed to $19 it is believed 
$20.75 to $21.00, delivered in Cleve- 
land, now more nearly represents the 
Cleveland market at present. To meet 
the competition from the Cleveland 
furnace a lake furnace west of here 
has gone to $21.50, base, for sales 
in Ohio, while $22 continues on sales 
in Michigan territory. 

Chicago, April 6.—Spot selling of 
northern pig iron is heavier, a na- 
tural sequel to holding back of second 
quarter requirements by some melt- 


(Concluded on Page 963) 
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Coke 








Demand for Beehive Coke Less 
Active After Recent Buying— 
By-Product Market Lower 








ESS activity is noted in the 


market for Connellsville coke, while 
at $3.25 on 


prices continue unchanged contracts and $3 
on spot furnace fuel. Curtailment of production has given 
operating companies better backlogs. Prices of by-product coke 


have been revised in the leadi 


quiet. 


Pittsburgh, April 6.-— Operating 
beehive coke producers have good 
backlogs. Blast furnace business has 
been taken at $3.25, or slightly less 
in the past few weeks. No furnaces 
now are seeking fuel. The Claire 
stack, blown in Sunday, is using 
coke from an affiliated interest. 

Present market activity is confined 
to smal! buyers, some nonmetallurgi- 
eal users and a few smelters. Spot 
sales of the standard furnace grade 
are noted again this week at $3 to 
$3.25, includine one lot of 1000 tons 
sold yesterday at that maximum. 
While some medium sulphur coke is 


available at $2.75 to $2.85, one 


smelter contract recently taken car- 
ried a price of $3. Some foundry 
cullings, and also first and second 


drawings were sold in the week of 
$2.40 to $2.50. Distress foundry coke 
of standard grade is selling at $3.75. 
The regular market is $4 to $4.50. 
Premium brands. are $5. Only a 
limited amount of foundry coke con- 
tracting is going on. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended 
March 27 was 187,630 tons, compared 


with 190,010 tons in the preceding 
week, according to the Connellsville 
Courier. 

Boston, April 6.—By-product pro- 


ducers in New England have lowered 
the price on foundry coke to $12.50 
delivered. Domestic demand holds up 
well but foundries have started to 
ease off on shipments for reserve 
stock. 

St. Louis, April 6.—Demand for 
metallurgical and industrial coke is 
holding up well, and prices are firm. 
Contracting has picked up. Due to 
the firmer prices being asked by the 
coal interests, no decline in coke prices 





Mats a) 


Coke Prices 


Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 








Connellsville furnace 8 8.00 to 3.25 
Comnellsville foundry 1.00 to 4.59 
New River foundry 7.50 
New River foundry 4.75 to 5.00 
Wise county furnace 3.25 to 3.50 
Wise county foundry 4.50 to 5.09 
Alabama foundry 5.50 
Alabama FUTMACE  crcccccreccccrcccecscccerres 5.00 to 6.25 
By-Product 

Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del $9.59 to 10.75 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens .............. 10.50 
Foundry, New England, del...... 12.50 
ReueGes, BA. FSR  ncanununasen 10.00 
Foundry, Granite City, Il. : 10.00 
Foundry, Rirmingham ............. 6.60 to 6.00 
Foundry, Indianapolis, del. 10.75 
SRSUTIEIRBIR ETT! thet 
950 


ng districts. Demand generally is 


is anticipated for a number of months, 
if at any time this year. 

New York, April 6.—Coke demand 
is quiet. Prices of spot beehive found- 
ry are unchanged at $4.25 to $5.50, 
Connellsville, depending on brand. By- 
product foundry coke has been re- 
duced 75 cents to $9.59 and $10.75, de- 
livered at Newark and other northern 
New Jersey consuming points, ef- 
fective April 1. 

Cincinnati, April 6—The movement 
of by-product foundry coke is active. 
Demand for furnace coke is dull and 
offerings of the Wise county grade 
are plentiful at $3.25 to $38.50, ovens. 
Producers of by-product foundry fuel 
are shipping their current output. 

Birmingham, Ala., April 6.—Coke 
demand still is good and _ produc- 
tion steady. Quotations are firm, 
around $5.50 for the foundry grade, 
with $6 done occasionally. 





Ferroalloys 








Spiegeleisen Sold for Third Quarter— 
Ferromanganese Is Quieter 


New York, April 6.—Several lots of 
domestic spiegeleisen have been sold 
for third quarter delivery at the usual 
price of $34, furnace for 20 per cent. 
Ferromanganese, after its recent ac- 
tive movement impelled by sharp price 
competition, is quieter. 

Shipments of special alloys are run- 


ning along at rates proportionate to 
those in the steel industry. March 


was a big month, and in ferrovan- 
adium shipments were said by some 
producers to be the best in several 
years. Shipments of alloys generally 
are on contracts and prices are un- 
changed. Wolframite, tungsten ore, 
continues weak, mostly about $11.75 a 
short ton unit. 


Pittsburgh, April 6.—Following the 
recent excitement in ferromanganese, 
the ferroalloys market has settled 
down. So far as can be learned, 
the $88 price on ferromanganese was 
developed only in one direction. The 
leading domestic producer adjusted 
its contracts to $90, having guaran- 
teed its customers against decline 


from the $95 level. English and Ger- 
man material still is held at $110, 
seaboard. Specifications against con- 


tracts continue to come in fairly well, 
but new sales of ferromanganese as 
well as of other alloys are absent. 
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Some 10 to 12 per cent ferrosilicon 
orders for single carloads and one for 
500 tons for second quarter are noted 
at full market prices. 

Chicago, April 6.—Fair sales of 
ferromanganese have been made over 
the past week and a large part of 
the districts requirements over the 
remainder of the year has’ been 
placed. This alloy is unchanged at 
$88, seaboard. Spiegeleisen is inac- 
tive but unchanged at $35, domestic 
furnace. 


Replacing Blast Furnace 


Youngstown, O., April 6.—Replace- 
ment of No. 2 blast furnace of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., in the 
Haselton group has been started. 
The work which includes the razing 
of the present furnace was awarded 
the William B. Pollock Co. The new 
furnace will have a capacity of 750 
tons per day. 


Appointed Sales Agent 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chi- 
cago, have just announced the ap- 
pointment of the Brandes Machinery 
Co., Keith building, Cleveland, as ex- 
clusive representative for their com- 
plete line of metal working machinery 
and small tools. F. A. Brandes, head 
of the Brandes company has heen as- 
sociated with the machinery trade in 
Cleveland for a number of fears. 


Receiver Is Appointed 

St. Louis, April 6.—-Vincent Y. Dall- 
man, editor of the Jl’inois State Reg- 
Svrinefield, Tll.. has been ap- 
pointed by Federal Judge Fitz Henry 
as receiver of the St. Louis Coke & 
Iron Co. He _ succeeds James F. 
O’Donnell, Bloomington, Ill., who died 
last week, who succeeded James Dun- 
can, who died early in the year. Re- 
organization has been completed and 
the appointment is a formality to 
bring legal features to a conclusion. 


ister, 


Waukegan Foundry Co., Waukegan, 
Ill., has increased capital from $60,000 
to $100,000. 





Ferroalloy Prices 


tFerromanganese 78 to 82 per 


cent, tidewater, or furnace 

first hand and resales ............ $88.00 to 110.00 
Ferromanganese delivered  Pitts- 

UNIIII = — = sadcdciisccncdtvncsectneiennionbsdaneubeniia 92.79 to 114.79 


Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 


domestic furnace or tidewater.... 34.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 

tract freight allowed  ...........0 85.00 
Ferrotungsten standard, per pound 

CURIE ccpipticisiteiteteesosnabesnapnides 1.10 to 1.17 


Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 
mimum, 6 to 8 carbon, cents per 
pound contained, delivered ...... 11.00 to 11.60 
Ferrovanadium, 80 to 40. per 
cent per pound estimated, ac- 


cording to analysis  ........cccscscee 8.25 to 4.00 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 

producer’s plant, net ton ........ 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 17 to 19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis (18 per 

COE, TAMDGTIED © seniccencsvesesicceceresstnngeas 91.06 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 28 to 25 per cent, 

f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 

Cent Materials)  .......ccccrccccccsccreccsese 122.6@ 


+Duty paid. 
TMU Le add 
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Plates 


Eastern Demand Strengthens 
Market—Shipments at Chicago 
Up to March Average 








: of first quarter contracts have given the market more firm- 


He bookings by eastern plate mills, and the winding up 


; ness; 1.80c, Pittsburgh, 
stances. Barge and carbuilders 
cago mills; demand for barges 


is outstanding in only a few in- 
have placed 17,000 tons with Chi- 
is a feature at Pittsburgh. New 


locomotive business calls for about 8000 tons. 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 948 


Philadelphia, April 6.—Heavy new 
plate bookings, with substantial speci- 
fications on expiring first quarter 
contracts are enabling eastern mills 
to operate above 75 per cent. Seven 
thousand tons of plates are involved 
in 175 locomotives placed by the Penn- 
sylvania railroad with the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, and the plate ton- 
nage is being distributed to various 
eastern yards. The William Cramp 
& Sons Ship & Engine Bldg. Corp. 
is lew bidder on one scout cruiser for 
the government; also low bidder on 
engines for a scout cruiser to be 
built at the Brooklyn navy yard. The 
Pennsylvania railroad still is consid- 
ering building 100 locomotives at Al- 
toona. A price of 1.80c, Pittsburch, 
now is outstanding only in isolated 
eases. The eastern plate market gen- 
erally is firm at 1.90¢c, Pittsburgh. 

Boston, April 6.—Second quarter 
plate contracts are being entered at 
1.90c, Pittsburgh, and prices below 
this level are fast disappearing. In- 
quiry and sales show moderate im- 
provement. Providence, R. I. is tak- 
ing bids on approximately 600 tons 
for a bridge. 

Pittsburgh, April 6.—-Barges are in 
good demand and it is from the barge 
builders that much of present plate 
tonnage is arising. A large number 
of steel shippers on the Ohio river are 
planning increases to their barge 
fleets this year. The Weirton S‘eel 
Co. is inquiring for 20 to 30. While 
1.90c is commonly quoted. buyers con- 
tinue to make special efforts to ob- 
tain. concessions. 

Cleveland, April 6.—Plate prices 
are pronounced to be the firmest in 
many months as deviations from 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh or 2.09c, Cleveland have 
disappeared and good tonnage is be- 
ing taken by all the mills at the full 
figure. The only exception noted is 
where lower tank steel prices have 
been named as a base on special boiler 
and firebox qualities carrying attrac- 
tive extras. Present tonnage is fairly 
good. About 1000 tons of tank and 
special steel for 25 locomotives for 
the Pennsylvania railroad awarded to 
builders in this district will go to 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland mills. 

Detroit, April 6—Adoption of a 
comprehensive program by the de- 
partment of water supply, providing 
adequate supplies to Detroit and vi- 
cinity for the next 30 years, is ex- 
pected to create demand for a good 
tonnage of steel. The water depart- 


ment plans laying many miles of 
large water mains, from 42 to 72 
inches in diameter. The present prac- 
tice is to build the mains of steel 
plates, 

Chicago, April 6.—Specifications for 
plates thus far in April have been 
substantially as heavy as the average 
for March. One maker has universal 
plate capacity booked to the extent of 
ten weeks but can sandwich in press- 
ing needs. These, however, take no 
better than 4-week delivery. The 
Manitowoc Shipbuilding Corp. has 
placed 6500 tons for barges. Upward 
of 10,000 tons has been placed by car- 
builders. Pittsburgh district makers 
offer much less competition than in 
the first quarter. Oil storage tank 









demand has been declining. The gen- 
eral market quotation on plates is 
2.10c, Chicago. 

for standard billets and slabs. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 











6500 tons, by Manitowoc Shipbuilding Corp., 
Manitowoc, Wis., for three barges for 
Canadian Pacific railroad, to Chicago dis- 
trict makers. 

800 tons, twenty small special barges for the 
United States engineers, St. Louis, to the 
Dravo Contracting Co. 

750 tons, five barges for the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. to the R'ter-Conley Co 

600 tons, two 80,000-barrel tanks for Wilshire 
Oil Co., Los Angeles, to Llewellyn Iron 
Works. 

500 tons, pipe line, the Dalles, Oreg., to King 
Bros. Boiler Works. 

450 tons, three barges. for shipment out of 
stock for the Mississippi River Sand & Ma- 
terial Co., St. Louis, to the Dravo Con- 
tracting Co. 

180 tons, p’pe line, Tacoma, Wash., to Birch- 
field Boiler Co. 








CONTRACTS PENDING | 
ra 


3000 to 4500 tons, 20 to 20 bereee for the 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va.; bids 
being taken. 

1125 tons, five o|] carryng berees for the 
Crusader Oil Co., Baton Rouge, La.; bids 
again being asked. 

1000 tons, seven oil tanks, Baton Rouge, La.; 
bids asked. 

850 tons, diesel engine towboat for C'!wde 
Paden, individual overator on the Ohio 
river; bids being taken. 

200 tons, two barges ic. che Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Creighton, Pa.; bids being taken. 
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Second Quarter Sheet Bars, 




















ANY consumers have covered second quarter requirements 
of sheet bars at $36, Pittsburgh, and standard billets and 


Por 


| Slabs at $35. Wire rods now are quotable at the flat price 
of $45, Pittsburgh and Cleveland, and $46 Chicago, following a re- 
cent reduction of the $2.50 extra for size to $1.50 and the waiving 
this week of the $1.50 extra by leading makers. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 948 


Pittsburgh, April 6.—Several addi- 
tional contracts for semifinished steel 
have been written during the past few 
days, and now practically all users of 
billets, sheet bars and slabs are cov- 
ered for second quarter. So far as 
can be learned this was done without 
price concessions, $35 applying on 4 x 
4-inch rerolling billets and 2 x 8-inch 
slabs, and $36 on small billets and 
sheet bars. One or two of the pro- 
ducers are maintaining a $250 dif- 
ferential on small billets, making the 
price $37.50 instead of $36, but no 
business is noted at that level. Forg- 
ing billets quoted nominally at $42 in 
some directions have been sold at $40 
for the second quarter, numerous buy- 
ers being under contract at that level. 
Wire rods now are selling at a flat 
price for all sizes of $45, Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland, and $46, Chicago, this 
change being effective this week. Up 
to two or three weeks ago an extra 
of $2.50 per ton was charged for over 
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38-inch. This was reduced at that 
time to $1.50. The extra now has 
been eliminated entirely. 


Philadelphia, April 6.—Further sales 
of wire rods are noted at $45, Pitts+ 
burgh. Billet sales are small and 
prices are unchanged. 

Youngstown, O., April 6.—Quo- 
tations applying on open market or 
contract transactions of semifinished 
materials includes $36 for sheet bars 
and small billets and $35, Youngstown, 
for standard billets and slabs. 


Cleveland, April 6.—A few  addi- 
tional contracts for sheet bars, billets 
and slabs for second quarter have 
been placed with a Cleveland pro- 
ducer, at market prices quoted by 
trade papers. No sales involving defi- 
nite prices for prompt or future de- 
livery are reported. The current mar- 
ket is quotable at $35, valley, for 
standard billets and slabs, and $36 
for sheet bars. 


951 











Kloof Market Section 
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te Tuesday Noon. Gross Tons Delivered to ap 
Steel Works Scrap savouns Care STEEL CAR AXLES 
Boston (dealers) — -cccesesssssereeeee ° < Birmingham 18.00 to 19.00 
| HEAVY MELTING STEEL Buffalo Boston (shipping point) 18.00 to 18.60 
Birmingham $13.00 to 14.00 Eastern Pennsylvania Buffalo ee 16.50 - 17.0 
Boston (dealers) ..........-..---- 11.06 to 11.650 New York (dealers) Guia eaprbon shes 
Buffalo .-es..eesssessssseeessseesssseseens we 15.75 to a4 YARD WROUGHT Cleveland 17.50 to 18.00 
Shien No. 1 .... seve 14 = 14.00 Boston 12.00 to 12.50 ae Pennsylvania... 24.00 to 25.00 
Cincinnati (dealers)  .......000 12.50 to 18.00 Eastern Pennsylvania 17.00 age pens og 22.00 to 22.50 
Cleveland, No. 1 .... we 14.00 to 14.50 BUSHELING ae as SHAFTING stones 20.00 to 20.50 
Cleveland, No. 2 ..... .... 13.00 to 18.50 Buffalo mbatiipbiteepnedebnaivehdpemieseaanetdisas 14.75 to 15.25 = Boston (shippin 
SUI ipeileithockcishieilaiaiaiineeh 18.00 to 18.50 Chicago, ~ 9960018. Chee POINt) wesseees, 17.50 to 18.00 
1 Eastern Pennsylvania — .........+ 16.00 to 16.75 Chicago, No. 2 9.00 to 9.50 astern Pennsyl ns 19.75 to 20.25 
Bethlehem delivery . 15.50 Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers)... 9.50t010.00 New York reed nog 22.00 to 23.00 
New York (dealers) " 11.50 to 12.00 Cleveland, No. 1 sssssssessen 11.75 t01225 sto - 17.50 to 18.06 
3 IS - nic deliinctioaslli 17.00 to 17.50 Cleveland, No. 2 cvreresssssssseesens eee A ee ee ere + 16.25 to 16.75 
§ OE) CRIES AEE 13.25 to 13.50 Eastern Pennsylvania «0.000 14.00 to 15.00 I F 
; Valleys, No. 1 .... fs 17.00 Pittsburgh, No. 1 ..... si 15.00 ron oundry hive 
: Valleys, NO. 2  severccsssoccsrcscorsseesers 15.00 to 16.00 St. Lowis, NO. 1 cccrsrecerererssssere 11.50 to 12.00 : CAR WHEELS 
} COMPRESSED SHEETS MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS Birmingham, i70f  ceccccescccocsseeee $16.00 to 16.50 
; iets | sccciiesasiomsictecieaidleatalacaiio 14.75 to 15.25 Birmingham 8.00 to 8.50 Boston (consumers) ve» 17.50 to 18.00 
Chicago ....... 12.00 to 12.60 Boston (chemical) 8.50 to 9.00 Buffalo, ir0M  rcseccsssecenee vw 15.50 to 16.00 
; Cleveland me ee eS eee oa 11.50 to 12.00 Buffalo, steel ....... w» 16.50 to 17.00 
' Detroit "44.25 to 11.75 CICA LO aceeenesccnnsnsneensens uuu 9.60 to 10.00 Chicago, iron... we 16.75 to 17.25 
4 Pittsburgh . 16.50 to 16.00 Cincinnati (dealers) . 8.00 to 8.50 CONGR, DOU ac caiciccicsicteenshens 18.00 to 18.50 
Valleys 15.50 to 16.00 Cleveland iuiiliiganaitniigiteeaibe 11.99 to 11.50 Cincinnati 12.50 to 13.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS Detroit 9.25 to 9.75 — Pennsylvania ecccene 18.00 to 18.50 
LE AOE ETE 18.50 to 14.00 Eastern Pennsylvania 00. t4.u0 New York iron (dealers) ........ 14.50 to 15.00 
- : 9:00 to 9.50 New York (dealers) 9.00 to 10.25 Pittsburgh, iron wwe 17.5 
Cincinnati (dealers) , t Pi P - 17.50 to 18.00 
eee * 11,50 to 12.00 Pittsburgh  s..scsssescssessseee 13.00 to 13.50 Pittsburgh, steel .. 18.50 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania S 13.50 %t- TES siunbshotiaseasianinnssevcnmianiio 7.75 to 8.25 y es IFON  sseeeeee -» 16.00 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh — cecrsccsssveessecesessnernes . 14.50t0 15.00 CAST IRON BORINGS » LOUIS SECC) sseseesessseeeerereresenes 17.00 to 17.50 
SE Ps “ene 8.50 to 9.00 a = cabliiat 15.50 to 16.50 Bi x NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
IGS. OSE irmingham (plain) css 8.00 to 9.00 Irmingham, Cupola sess 
aes Serene. ene re BLO ee fo 8.50 Boston (chemical) cnn 11.00 to 11.25 Boston aetae oe 
Cincinnati - §£.00to 8.50 Boston (dealers) — ......scccecsserssees 8.50 to 9.00 Buffalo 15.50 to 16.00 
BRAID << acenpisisisesiaesosinentioniveiaiabibe 7.00 to 7.50 BUfbalo  ascsvecssseesssveeerserersnecnnnsersnnees 13.00 to 13.50 Chicago, No. 1 machinery........ 18.75 to 19.25 
HORT RODIN 5 ecsiscsvbtncesicacionce a 11.75 to 12.00 Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- ; 
ae. STEEL RAILS, 8 Cincinnati (dealers) — .......000 8.50 to 9.00 Sea? mxitesigs Oe 17.75 to 18 
Birmingham  ....cccccvccserscereererereennere SOMO UD BEBO  CheweTe nance casks cece sasesencscensens 1125t01175 Cincinnati No. 1 ae sn -75 to 18.00 
Buffalo sence peoee 29GB CO TBO Tee OE cacsceceanciseusuinsensnerinersconscocnnes 9.50 to 10.00 cupola (net tons dealers).... 18.50 to 19.00 
CHICRTO —aevenensnrineversorssrvononensrnenensves 17.75 to 18.25 eastern Pennsylvania  scceceoee 14.00 Cleveland, cupola ’ 17.25 to 17.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) . 17.50 to 18.00 astern Pennsylvania (chem.) 15.50to 16.00 Detroit (net tons) 14.75 to 15.25 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) .... . 15.00 to 16.00 New York (dealers) .....ssssss00 995 +t01995 Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola. 18.U0 to 1 
Detroit vvsesereeesensnsesseeeees vee 16.00 0 16.560 = Pittsburgh  ...ceccsssccsseesssnsensveeesssesees 12.50 to 13.00 New York, cupola (dealers)... 15 "00 ‘$e 16. no 
St. LOWS  crececcceceevsenvenssnnnsnennennenes 17.00 t0 17.50 st Louis 10.50to11.00 Pittsburgh, cupola .............. open nay 
STOVE PLATE WUE: sciniiddonserersnilicdiin tenis 12.50 to 13.00 San Francisco, delivered ......., 20.00 to 21.00 
Birmingham  occoccocccoscscsccssscocscesees 14.00 to 14.50 MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS SUED - . tichsin Ateiabieniantinissekorbeoenen ay 17.00 
Boston (consumers) . 13.50 to 14.00 For blast furnace use St. Louis, UU ssid cccanciverce 16.00 to 16.50 
Buffalo ..escssseeesssseseessneeeneens . 15.00 t0 15.50 Boston (dealers)  ..ccc.cccscseceseseeee 8.50to 9.00 S& _Louis, agricultural ........ 16.25 to 16.75 
| ETS: SP 7 IR SR RES EI 12.50 1013.00 ‘st, Louis, machinery .........00 18.50 to 19.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) (net) ... 9.00to 9.50 Cincinnati (dealers) .... 8.00 to 8.50 WINNT satinusnerehiirissntacinbivinhaiecéion 17 50 
Cleveland — ccvcccveccscccesscecevecccscssoes . 18.00 to 13.50 gl SAO, he Peer TS 11.25 to 11.75 HEAVY CAST , 
Detroit (met tOTi®) ores wm ee eae 9.50 to 10.00 Boston 17.50 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ia 14.50 Eastern Pennsylvania 18.00 to 13.50 Buffalo (breakable) 14.50 to re 
New York (dealers) ~ 10. 25 to 10.75 New York (dealers) .. 9.75 to 10.25 Cleveland MEST a RE 13.00 ¢ ry . 
Pittsburgh cevecveneensensenee wo 18.50 to 14.00 Pittsburgh  erersesesansenenenenenen 12.50 to 13.00 Detroit (Automobile) (net tons) 19.50 to 20. 50 
i *- ee eee 14.50 to 15.00 PIPE Eastern Pennsylvani 
S AND FLUES y a 16.50 to 17.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS Chicago 12.00 to 12.50 New York (dealers) w» 14.00 to 14.50 
ities chcitipnamacnenttanh 17.75 to 18.25 Cincinnati (dealers) 8.50 to 9.00 Pittsburgh ssvssrsenessnsernseerneeens 15.00 to 15.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) cases REO MD ETO CUTOUT cccccercecvceveccnsessees 11.00 to 11.50 MALLEABLE ; 
Eastern Pennsylvania Rs ee ER SEE CE 9.75 to 10.25 Roston, railroad 19.50 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 21.50 to 22.00 sn ads ott 9 pe aaa aera arene -50 to 20.00 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS TAIO — cnsscsssscsecescerseseensererees ww 19.50 to 20.00 
SHOVELING STEEL Buffalo 13.50 to 14.00 Chicago, agricultural wae 16.50 to 17.00 
CRICRTO —recccecercevcoresrrecccrcecoreresseeeere ee Rte CI arc trecetecsstetecsarniccintinesictiones 15.00 to 15.50 Chicago, WOTTON senteeievsiassanisanie 17.50 to 18.00 
Pittsburgh ee | er 13.50 to 13.75 Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis 13.25 to 18.75 Eastern Pennsylvania 14.59 Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- : 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS New York (dealers)... 11.25 t011.75 ,,°T®) 18.00 to 18.50 
RAGIN * cacnsmnicnnianbidatttngpientiion 17.25 t0.17.75 St. LOwis  eccssccssssrsssssssssreevornnees 13.25 to 13.75 Cleveland, agricultural ........... 18.00 to 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 19.00 to 21.00 Cleveland, railroad jcc... 1990 to 19 50 I 
Pittsburgh a 19.00 to 19.50 FORGE FLASHINGS EOORUONE.- seccssstsiptaebibicmesssenssarrsen S008 $0 Se 
eR Ai 14.75 to 15.25 Boston (demlers)  ......sscsresesnsreee 9.50 to 10.00 Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 17.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS Buffalo 13.00 to 13.50 Pittsburgh, railroad | wos 18.50 to 19.00 
On SE aay ig eae ARATE 15.25 to 15.75 Chicago » 10.00 to 10.60 St. Louis, agricultural ve 18.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .... 16.00 to 16.50 Cleveland (under "10 in. | ee 12.00 to 12.50 St. Louis, railroad ............... 15.75 t 16.25 
Bs BND cicke rented neni 15.00 to 15.50 Cleveland (over 10 in.) wu. 12.00t01250 = paola’ 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL Detroit vesvssserserseversensees . 9.25 to 9.75 a 
SR caseoasab bina 16.50 to 17.00 Pittaburgh -acccccsccnensersneusnee 14.00 to 14.60 Miscellaneous Scrap 
Chicago .... — we» 16.00 to 16.50 
R77 racer nee RNSe ea ee eek ocae RAILS FOR ROLLING 
a ese BD: ekaaneuntstiseaniiatia snes ~ rae ticle 5 feet and over 
kesapeiens i j m 
Iron Mill Scrap Eastern Pennsylvania. .............. 14.50 to 15.00 Boston " (oleh stiestospvecee ta80 to 13.50 
RnaeAD VEO ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS BFA sesesesesonsnenesrnenener nee 17.90 to 17 50 
Birmingham occcccccssecserseeveeesenennes $12.00 to 13.00 Chicago " 22.50 to 23. CIID scckesdecoaeeions 16.25 
Boston (dealers) » 18.00 ta 13.50 c: Touis a ee: Se a 17 to 16.15 
Buffalo, NO. 1 seccscsessseerserserseensees SS "Ebel esas ane wale eeeaes 20.50 to 21.00 Pastern Pennsylvania soe; ai 1750 vs Spe 
Buffalo, No. 8 evwnennennnne 15.50 to 16.00 New York 14.00 to 14.50 
jearo, No. ane see 14.50 to 15.00 7 Pittsbu ! é 
Chicago, NO. 2 ccc 13.50 to 14.00 Iron Steel Works Scrap tae. ee 16.00 to 16.50 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) ... 9.50 to 10.00 AXLE TURNINGS LOCOMOTIVE Tires. ° 15° 
Cleveland, NO. 2 ccecccccscccccssssssee 13.50 to oy 00 Boston dealers  ...ccccccccscererseeereesees $9.50 to 10.00 Chicago, No. 1 . 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ OD . TOUR craeeicsticesicniscsesesecctinspeennesnten 14.50 to 15.00 Chicago, cut. ............................ 18.00 $0 39.00 
New York, No. 1 (dealers)... 14.50 to i: 00 Chicago 14.50 to 15.00 St. Louis, No. 1 6.75 poet 
Pittsburgh, No. 18.00 to 13.50 Cleveland — ererssswnessseenseneeeneesnee 13.75 to 14.25 LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
Pittsburgh, No. .. 17.00 to 17.50 Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 15.00 Chicago 17.25 *- 
St. Louis, No. « 18.00 t0 18.50 = Pittsburgh  .......cessceseeseeesenseenseesenee 16.00 to 16.50 Eastern Pennsylvania 19.00 $0 20.00 
St. Louis, No. CRRA EERE AUN, QRUUD . cscksndibintminduieuce 10.25 to 10.75 Pittsburgh esses. ah 20.00 to 20.50 
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Kilo Market Section 





Scrap 


Little Change as Market Holds 
Former Position and Users Avoid 
Buying 








ROSS currents are evident in the market in various locali- 
C ties. In the West demand is slack and supply heavy, prices 

being weaker. In other centers prices are little changed. 
Consumers continue to keep out of the market except for small 
lots and offerings are large from all sources. On the whole the 
price situation is not materially changed. 


Chicago, April 6.—Heavy melting 
steel scrap has dropped to a range of 
$13.50 to $14 and appears heavy 
enough to go still lower. Consumers 
have been offered steel at $14, while 
dealers are able to buy just above 
$13.50. One interest believes $13.75 
should be the top for steel, and the 
prediction has been made that $13 
steel will be seen. Rerolling rails 
have been bought by a consumer at 
$16.50. Declines also have been reg- 
istered in borings. arch bars and 
transoms, and No. 2 wrought. Over- 
supply of scrap continues a major 
factor in the present buyers’ market. 

Boston, April 6.—Trading in iron 
and steel scrap has shown more life 
although prices are still too low to 
permit shipment of much tonnage into 
Pennsylvania. Local consumers. of 
heavy melting steel have taken mod- 
erate tonnages. The Boston & Al- 
bany railroad has opened bids on 
1000 tons of miscellaneous scrap. 
The Boston & Maine railroad sold 
steel scrap at $12 shipping point. 

New York, April 6.—Freer volume 
of supplies is being accompanied by 
an increased volume of demand, with 
a result that prices on scrap again 
are unchanged. There has been little 
fluctuation in more than a month. 
With one or two exceptions, trading 
is of relatively small tonnages but 
orders are more numerous. 

Philadelphia, April 6.—Trading in 
iron and steel scrap has been quiet 
the past week, though cupola cast was 
sold rather extensively. The opening 
of the Pennsylvania railroad’s list will 
place over 40,000 tons on the market. 

Pittsburgh, April 6 —Several cir- 
cumstances combined to make a quiet 
scrap market. Church holidays in the 
trade and total lack of interest on 
the part of buyers when steel mills 
are manufacturing more scrav. leave 
little room for new buying. Dealers 
are preparing bids against the Penn- 
sylvania railroad’s list, which closes 
this week. 

Buffalo, April 5.—A sharp upward 
trend in scrap prices is noted this 
week. Dealers report having declined 
to sell heavy melting steel on offers 
fractionally under $16 and are hold- 
ing for $16.50, in some_ instances 
higher. For the best grade steel up 
to $17 or even more is demanded. 
Assertions are made that a tonnage 
of ordinary steel would cost at least 
$16. 

Cleveland, April 6.—Iron and steel 
scrap weakness continues in conse- 
quence of the uninterested attitude 






of consumers. However, prices have 
reached the point where some melters 
are feeling out the heavy melting 
steel market. While no _ tonnages 
have been moved the trade is some- 
what more encouraged. 

Detroit, April 6.—Further weak- 
ness is developing in the iron and 
steel scrap markets. Some distress 
tonnage is in evidence and dealers 
report difficulty in disposing of stocks 
on hand. New business is at a mini- 
mum, large consumers showing no 
interest in present offerings. Ton- 
nage being moved is almost entirely 
on old orders and these are being 
cleaned up. 

Cincinnati, April 5.—Buying of iron 






and steel scrap is virtually at a stand- 
still, despite the fact that mills in 
this district are operating at a broader 
scale. However, consumers with con- 
tracts are accepting tonnages more 
liberally. Railroad malleable is slight- 
ly stronger because stocks are not 
plentiful. Specifications for heavy 
melting steel from mills in the Ports- 
mouth district are heavier. 


St. Louis, April 5.—Iron and steel 
scrap continues weak, with a number 
of additional price declines. Slightly 
more interest is appearing among 
melters and the general attitude is 
somewhat better. Some tentative in- 
quiries have come out from mills, and 
one interest has purchased 2500 to 
3000 tons. Railroad lists, which con- 
tinue pretty large, have not elicited as 
brisk bidding as usual. Dealers are 
less inclined to speculate, and are buy- 
ing only what they can apply on or- 
ders at a profit. 


Birmingham, Ala., April 5.—While 
few, if any, cancellations have taken 
place, melters of old material in this 
section are not urging deliveries on 
contracts. The largest consumer of 
heavy melting steel has not been in 
the market recently and dealers are 
puzzled as to what this means. Quo- 
tations are unchanged for the past 
four weeks. 





Sheets 





Specifications and Orders 
Slower—Galvanized and Black 
Prices Easier 








market for black and galvanized is easier. Seasonal condi- 


G inert specifications and new purchases have declined, and the 


tions have interfered with demand for construction purposes. 
Operations are lower in the valley; the general average in the 
Pittsburgh district is 75 to 80 per cent. Blue annealed and full 


finished are firm. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 948 


Pittsburgh, April 6.—Some of the 
snap went out of sheet specifications 
last week compared with a few weeks 
preceding, according to representative 
manufacturers here. This is believed 
to be temporary and due primarily to 
weather conditions, particularly the 
heavy storms in the Middle West from 
which source much business is drawn. 
Bad weather has interefered greatly 
with the development of seasonal sheet 
demand. Specifications in March, how- 
ever, were good and after this tem- 
porary lull they are expected to be 
better during the remainder of April. 
Operations still hover between 75 and 
80 per cent, vith different consuming 
lines buying sparingly as needed. 
Purchases everywhere are on a hand- 
to-mouth basis because of good deliv- 
ery service. Large sheet buyers’ in- 
ventories of full finished material are 
kept low. Others have from one to 
three weeks’ stocks. The price is 
firm at 4.40c. Some concessions are 
noted in galvanized sheets but the 
quotable market still is 4.60c. Blue 
annealed is firm at 2.50c. On black 
sheets concessions are more numerous, 
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several small manufacturers being an- 
xious for tonange and to obtain or- 
ders had to go to 8.25c. 


Boston, April 6.—Sheet sales in 
New England continue below the 1925 
level. Galvanized sheets are firm at 
4.60c, Pittsburgh, but sales lack 
vigor. Black sheets remain soft and 
sluggish. 


Philadelphia, April 6.—The Penn- 
sylvania railroad placed its second 
quarter sheet requirements during the 
past week. The tonnage is indefinite. 
Otherwise, sheet business is only fair. 
The largest eastern maker is operating 
full; another is around 75 per cent. 
Prices are firm. 


Youngstown, April 6.—A lull in 
buying demand hit the district sheet 
market this week, slowing down op- 
eration slightly. Some producers have 
sufficient tonnage firm in hand to 
maintain hot mill schedules through 
this week while others, because of 
unbalanced specifications, will do away 
with the Saturday turn. Lack of 
buying interest has sharpened compe- 
tition but the present dead spot in 
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the market has not interfered with 
the orderly manner of conducting 
business. No signs of price weakness 
is in evidence, especially outside of 
the Detroit district. Black sheets 
continue quotable at 3.25¢ to 3.35c, 
with many of the large producers 
holding to the maximum. Blue an- 
nealed is firmly established at 2.50c. 
While current entries of galvanized 
are thin, the price of 4.60c continues 
as the basis of transactions. De- 
mand for high-grade tonnage has 
tapered off slightly. In the face 
of the lull, no holdups have been 
issued against business on the books. 
Specifications, however, are in smaller 
volume because of curtailed operation 
at some of the automobile plants in 
the Detroit district. 

Chicago, April 6.—Black sheet de- 
mand has outrun galvanized and blue 
annealed but on account of the con- 
gested books on blue annealed, mill 
schedules are better balanced. Order 
mail has been unusually heavy the 
past few days and many consumers 
are asking for expansion of shipments 
about to be made. Western mills are 
operating practically at capacity. A 
great many orders reflect the in- 
creased opportunity for outdoor work. 
Sheets are unchanged at 3.50c, Chi- 
cago, for black, 2.65c for blue an- 
nealed and 4.75c for galvanized. 

St. Louis, April 6.—Producers and 
distributors of sheets report decided 
improvement during the past week 
or ten days. While the demand is 
chiefly for immediate shipment, it 
comes from a broader variety of users, 
and has gained in volume. Bookings 
for the first time in some while are 
exceeding shipments. The leading pro- 
ducer has stepped up its operations to 
89 per cent of capacity, and will con- 
tinue at that rate for the next two 
weeks at least. 








Tin Plate 




















Specifications Active—Mills Operating 
at 95 Per Cent 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 748 


Pittsburgh, April 6.—Tin plate mills 
still have heavy backlogs and specifi- 
cations are active. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. put on eight 
mills at its New Kensington, Pa., 
works yesterday, bringing its average 
up to a fraction above 94 per cent. 
The general average for the district 
is 95 per cent. Makers are anxious 
to anticipate as much as possible and 
are shipping out heavily to equip 
their customers with large stocks be- 
fore the hot summer months. The 
leading interest shipped out more hot 
mill products in March than any 
month so far this year. The tin plate 
price is unchanged at $5.50. 


The United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Boston, reports a net income of ap- 
proximately $8,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ended February 28. This is 
close to a record figure for any year 
in the plant’s history. 
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Strip Steel 





Better Specifications on Hot and Cold 
With Firm Prices 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 948 
Pittsburgh, April 6.—Slight im- 








provement is noted in specifying on 
hot and cold-rolled strip steel. Orders 
for cold strips lag in some directions 
but this is more than made up by 
increased demand for hot in other 
directions. April promises to exceed 
March in shipments, bookings and 
output. Prices are unchanged on the 
quoted bases and operations are the 
same as they have been, 80 to 85 
per cent. 








Pipe 








Mills Have Good Backlogs But 
New Business Is Lighter—Cast 
Buying in Good Volume 











Although makers have good back- 


RDERS for oil country goods continue to lead buying of tubu- 
lar products from mills. 


logs of line pipe current demand is lighter. 
Two Massachusetts jobs requiring 4400 


mand continues heavy. 


tons have been awarded an American maker. 


Cast pipe de- 


Newark, N. J., is 


in the market for 1200 tons high pressure pipe. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 948 AND 986 


Pittsburgh, April 6—Large stand- 
ard full weight merchant pipe orders 
still lag but small sales are develop- 
ing in greater number. These usually 
involve one to three carloads at a 
time. Occasionally a pipe order in- 
volving five to 10 cars is noted but 
usually these apply upon oil country 
material and come from oil country 
jobbers or the oil companies them- 
selves. Practically all producers now 
have good backlogs of line pipe busi- 
ness, gas or oil, and are facing the 
spring and summer with additional 
demand assured, They expect that 
before long they will be operating 
full against calls for expedited ship- 
ments. Prices are firm, except on 
seamless tubes where concessions still 
are being made. 

New York, April 6.—Municipal in- 
quiry for cast pipe, although less 
active than two or three weeks ago, 
is fairly well maintained. The United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
has closed on three projects, involv- 
ing 4700 tons. A feature is an in- 
quiry for more than 1200 tons of 
high pressure pipe for Newark, N. J. 
The market is unchanged. 

Chicago, April 6.—Cast iron pipe 
has been a shade less active in this 
market the past week but business 
over the past 30 days has compared 
well with that of a year ago. With 
most makers bookings about equal 
shipments. Backlogs are much longer 
on the smaller sizes than the larger 
ones. Milwaukee, which is just clos- 
ing on 2400 tons and takes bids April 
& on 2000 tons, will be.in the market 
April 15 for 1974 tons of pipe and 
58 tons of fittings. The market is 
unchanged at $41 to $42, Birmingham, 
or $49.20 to $50.20, Chicago, on pipe 
6 to 24-inches but on the larger sizes 
where there is competition $2 to $4 
less is being done. Four-inch pipe is 
quoted at $53.20 to $54.20, Chicago. 

Birmingham, Ala., April 5.—New 
lettings announced during the past 
week add materially to the unfilled 
tonnages of companies producing pres- 


sure pipe here. All plants are ready 
for capacity operation this. spring. 








CONTRACTS PLACED 











2700 tons, centrifugal pipe, for Quincy, Mass., 
to United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. 

2000 tons, Milwaukee, to United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

2000 tons, Duluth, to American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co, 

1700 tons, centrifugal pipe, Danvers, Mass., 
to the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. 

750 tons, South Park commission, Chicago, to 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

700 tons, Berea, O., to James B. Clow & 
Sons. 

800 tons, approximately, sand cast pipe, At- 
lantic City, N. J., to the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

250 tons, Toledo, O., to James B. Clow & Sons. 

240 tons, Midland, Mich., to James B. Clow 
& Sons. 

235 tons, stock for Seattle, to 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

200 tons, Marshfield, Wis., to United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

200 tons, 8-inch class B and C pipe for 
Pacific coast city, to American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 


Amer- 








CONTRACTS PENDING 











1860 tons, plain, 115 tons, lugged pipe and 
59 tons special castings, Milwaukee; bids in 
April 15. This is in addition to several 
tonnages previously reported. 

1228 tons, 8, 16 and 20-inch high pressure, 
class E pipe and 66 tons of fittings, New- 
ark, N. J.: bids close April 8 

789 tons, 24-inch class B pipe, Los Angeles, 
Spec. 790-B; American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
low bidder. 

304 tons, 6 to 10-inch class D pipe, Avalon, 
Calif.; bids in April 15 

188 tons, 10-inch class B pipe, North Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; bids in April 6. 

100 tons, cast pipe, department of water sup- 
ply, gas and electricity, New York; general 
contractors’ bids opened April 6. 


Imports More Varied 


Philadelphia, April -6.—Following 
are the imports of iron and steel at 
this port for the week ended April 3: 
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1495 tons of pig iron, British India; 
700 tons pig iron, Netherlands; 1100 
tons pig iron, Germany; 579 tons iron 
ore, Germany; 221 tons_ structural 
iron, Belgium; 23 tons bars, Belgium; 
19 tons of bar iron, Sweden; 20 tons 
charcoal rolled iron, Sweden; 9 tons 
hoop steel, England; 10 tons gal- 
vanized steel strips, England; 30 tons 
ferromanganese, England; 200 tons 
spiegeleisen, England; 3500 tons 
chrome ore. Portuguese East Africa; 
and 49 tons of steel blooms, France. 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 








General Buying Holds up Well on 
Bolts—Rivets Dull 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 948 


Chicago, April 6.—Backlogs of 
western bolt and nut makers have 
been sufficient to take up the slack 
in specifications, which has resulted 
largely from seasonal conditions. Im- 
plement manufacturers are taking out 
less material, as was expected but the 
automobile industry is holding up 
well. Second quarter contracting has 
been accompanied by little comment 
on prices, which are based upon 5), 
10 and 10 off for large machine bolts. 
Specifications for small rivets are 
somewhat better. The market is 
quoted at 70 and 10 to 70 and 5 off, 
with accent on the former. Large 
rivets are unchanged at 2.75c. 

Pittsburgh, April 6.—While specifi- 
cations on nuts and bolts still are 
active, rivet makers find much to be 
desired. Orders for rivets are not 
sufficient to go around and some 
makers are not operating while oth- 
ers are operating part time. This 
condition makes for price weakness 
and levels below 2.60c continue to be 
developed. The nut and bolt price, 
however, is firm and jobbers and 
large users are taking fair lots for 
immediate use. 

















Iron Ore 














Market Is Active—Furnaces Anxious 
For Early Shipments 


Cleveland, April 6.—Selling of Lake 
Superior iron ore is active, though 
tonnages closed in the open market 
are not large. A St. Louis company 
that has been inquiring for 200,000 
tons or more has not acted, and 
this is the largest individual lot pend- 
ing. One company has taken orders 
for considerable manganiferous ore. 
Some blast furnace interests with low 
stocks are anxious to obtain ore as 
soon as possible, although the ship- 
ping season may not open before 
May 1 due to weather conditions. 

March shipments from Lake Erie 
ports to furnaces amounted to 639,475 
tons, 85,964 tons more than in Feb- 
ruary. The March, 1925, total was 
932,460 tons. The season’s shipments 
to April 1 this year, 29,579,834 tons, 
are 4,480,681 tons over the shipments 
for the preceding year. 
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Bars 





March Tonnage Added to Mill 
Backlogs Even at High Produc- 
tion Rate 








broken in March Chicago mills 


ended the month with more tonnage on books than at the 

beginning, largely specifications, and no sign of lessened 
demand. Pittsburgh mills find some slackening of buying but con- 
tinue to run full to meet requirements. Prices are steady, though 
some shading has been done at tidewater. 


W ITH production records 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 948 


Chicago, April 6.—Underlying con- 
ditions in the soft steel bar market 
appear sound. The two largest mak- 
ers here have emerged from a record- 
breaking March with more tonnage 
on their books than a month ago. 
Specifications the first week of April 
were almost 50 per cent over those of 
the last week of March. Consumers’ 
stocks are low, a big percentage of 
business on makers’ books is repre- 
sented by specifications and none of 
the larger consuming outlets disolays 
signs of a major recession. Pitts- 
burgh district competition is less 
marked and the soft steel bar market 
is firmer, with the general quotation 
at 2.10c, Chicago. 

Fence post makers continue to take 
an unusually heavy tonnage of rail 
steel but bedmakers are tapering off. 
One Chicago Heights mill continues 
sufficiently well booked for double 
turn operations. Rail steel is quoted 
at 2.00c, Chicago, the same as bar 
iron. 

Boston, April 6—A marked = im- 
provement in bar sales developed at 
Boston during the past week. One of 
the leading dealers reported a_ total] 
nearly double that of the previous 
week. The price holds firm at 2.00c 
Pittsburgh. Second quarter contracts 
are developing favorably. 


Pittsburgh, April 6.—Merchant steel] 
bar buying is not as extensive as it 
was although a_ steady stream of 
small orders continues to flow. A 
large number of customers have con- 
tracted second quarter needs although 
several producers note a few delin- 
quents. Some of these have large 
carryovers from the first quarter. 
Bar mill operations continue high, the 
Carnegie Steel Co., the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. and one or two 
other independent mills running full. 
In the Mahoning valley, however, one 
maker is operating only about 70 per 
cent. Prices are firm, with 2.00c 
the ruling figure and 2.10c obtainable 
on small lots. 


Philadelphia, April 6.—Although 
2.00c, Pittsburgh, is the usual price 
for soft steel bars some shading has 
been done recently on attractive ton- 
nages. It is not yet apparent how 
general this shading has become. 


Cleveland, April 6.—After the heavy 
volume of tonnage in March which 
exceeded February 10 to 15 per 
cent with various mills, incoming busi- 
ness so far in April is keeping up 
strongly and there are no signs of 
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any diminution of underlying demand. 
Reports are current of some suspen- 
sions of automotive parts business to 
enable builders to catch up. on their 
stocks but inquiry in this district has 
failed to show any instances of this 
kind. On the contrary, one under- 
frame manufacturer serving a large 
Detroit builder has received releases. 
Reports from Detroit show reduction 
of production by some builders which 
is substantially offset by increases in 
other directions, leaving the general 
situation little changed. Crane and 
shovel manufacturers in this territory 
all are doing an unusually large vol- 
ume of business. Second quarter con- 
tracting is going slowly since many 
consumers are being supplied through 
extensions of first quarter tonnage. 
Prices are firm at 2.19c, Cleveland or 
2.00c, Pittsburgh. 








Cold Finished Steel 











Producers Expect Present Average 
Demand to Continue 


Pittsburgh, April 6.—Anticipating 
the summer will bring curtailment in 
consumption in some directions but an 
increase in others, cold bar finishers 
expect present satisfactory conditions 
to continue. Specifications are suffi- 
cient to maintain average operations 
around 70 to 75 per cent. Total busi- 
ness for first quarter exceeded first 
quarter of 1925 by 25 to 40 per cent 
in representative cases. No devia- 
tions from 2.50c are noted and de- 
mand is much diversified with auto- 
motive industries in the lead. Rail- 
road buying is expected to improve. 





Hoops and Bands 








Automotive Orders Dominate Market 
and Others Assist 


HOOP PRICES, PAGE 948 


Pittsburgh, April 6.—Hoop and 
band orders from automotive and al- 
lied trade still are heavy. Other 
consuming lines are contributing fair 
business but buying everywhere is 
small and hand-to-mouth. The price 
remains unchanged at 2.50c, no di- 
vergence from that level being en- 
countered. 
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Structural Shapes 


Market Continues Spotty, Tonnage Aggre- 
gating Good Total But Consisting of Small 
Lots—Prices Are Unchanged 





WARDS of structural shapes continue mostly 
.in small lots, but the aggregate is good 


and many mills have fair backlogs. 
fications at Chicago in March exceeded those of 
March tonnage was 
far above that of 1925 and made a good total. 
Pending work is featured by an inquiry at Balti- 
more for a department store building taking 7500 


February by 50 per cent. 


Pittsburgh, April 6—A moderate 
increase in spot tonnage buying of 
structural shapes is noted by some 
mills. Fabricators still’ are undercut- 
ting one another in their bids and 
since small jobs predominate it takes 
a large number of them to satisfy 
these various shops. Prices below $75 
per ton for material fabricated and 
erected have been developed. Plain 
material prices continue firm at 1.90c 
to 2.00c, with a large number of small 
jobs coming up each week. 


Chicago, April 6.—March structural 
steel specifications exceeded those of 
February by 50 per cent and the 
March level has been maintained thus 
far in April. Fabricators generally 
are in better shape than a year ago 
and are comfortably booked. Com- 
petition is severe but not drastically 
so. An increase is noted in bridges 
and public work. Both the leading in- 
terest and the leading independent 
have substantially the same tonnage 
of structural business on their books 
as at the beginning of March, despite 
the record production in March. Firm- 
ness in Pittsburgh district prices is 
evidenced by lessened competition 
here. Beams are quoted at 2.10c, 
Chicago. 

Boston, April 6.—Building projects 
are showing more life in New Eng- 
land. Contracts pending in the Bos- 
ton district total 8000 or 10,000 tons. 
Prices are unchanged at 1.90c Pitts- 
burgh on plain material. 

New York, April 6.—Structural de- 
mand is featured by an inquiry for 
7500 tons for a department store in 
Baltimore, and by the placing of 4500 
tons for subway work in New York. 
Activity continues restricted for this 
season but it is far from dull. Plain 
shape prices are virtually unchanged 
at 1.90c, Pittsburgh, on the more de- 
sirable tonnages. 

Philadelphia, April 6.—Structural 
shape prices continue to range from 
1.80c to 2.00c, Pittsburgh, with 1.90c 
the average. Two leading eastern 
mills have schedules full, others can 
make early shipments. 


Cleveland. April 6.—Award of the 
Halle Bros. Co. store addition tak- 
ing 2700 tons was the predominant 
activity of the structural market last 
week. Some tonnage is being fig- 
ured quietly. Plain material is firm 
at 1.90c to 2.00c, Pittsburgh or 2.09c 
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tons. 


Speci- 


attractive. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 948 


to 2.19¢c Cleveland. Fabricated quo- 
tations still evidence much weakness. 
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Awards Compared 

Tons 

Awards this week . ...............00006 36,246 

Awards last week ...................... 13,833 

Awards two weeks ago ............. 23,603 

Awards this week in 1925 ........ 19,055 


Average weekly awards, March 36,528 
Average weekly awards, 1926 26,673 
Total awards to date, 1925....477,811 
Total awards to date, 1926........ 382,993 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 





4500 tons, subway section 1, Route 102, New 
York, through Moranti & Raymond, 42 
Broadway, general contractors, to American 
Bridge Co. 

3844 tons, 
awards: 
Theater and store building, New Rochelle, 

N. Y., to the Harris Structural Steel Co. 

Theater, Summit avenue, Jersey City, N. J., 
to Eidlitz & Ross. 

16-story apartment hotel, 48-58 West Seven- 
ty-second street, New York, to the Easton 
Structural Steel Co. 

Factory addition for the Robert Gair Co., 
Pierpont, N. Y., to the Van Brunt Iron 
Works. 

St. Aedens convent, Jersey City, N. J., to 
the Selback-Meyer Corp. 

Parochial school, Java 

. ¥., to the Reliance Steel Fabricators. 

Loft building, 48-50 Fourth street, New York, 
to the Atlantic Structural Steel Co. 

Lowe theater, New Rochelle, N. Y., to the 
Owego Bridge Co. 

Hotel, 148-50 West Fifty-eighth street, New 
York, to the Easton Structural Steel Co. 

3300 tons, New York Central viaduct piers, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

2700 tons, store building addition for Halle 
Bros. Co., Cleveland, to the American 
Bridge Co., John Gill & Sons, general con- 
tractors. 

1675 tons, building for the Buckeye State 
Building & Loan association. Columbus, O., 
to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

8320 tons, involved in the following 138 
projects: 20-story loft building, 144-54 
West Thirtieth street, New York to the 
Hedden Iron Construction Co. 

Miscellaneous work for the New York Union 
Post building, Front street, New York, to 
the Hedden Iron Construction Co.; Thomp- 
son Starrett, 250 Park avenue, general 
contractor. 

St. Marys hospital. Jamaica, L. I, to A. E. 
Norton Inc.; Thomas O’Rilley, 415 Lex- 
ington avenue, general contractor. 

Loft, between Forty-ninth and _  Fiftieth 
streets, on Eighth avenue, New York, to 
the George A. Just Co.; the Max J. 
Kramer Co., 1 West Forty-seventh 


involved in the following nine 


street, Brooklyn, 


Awards are heavier this week, led by 4500 
tons for New York subway work and 3300 tons 
for New York Central piles. 

Competition on fabricated material continues 
keen, low prices developing where tonnages are 
Plain material quotations are steady at 
1.90e to 2.00c, Pittsburgh equivalent, the minimum 
being the more common price. 


street, general contractor. 

Municipal court house, Bronx, New York, 
to the Levering & Garrigues Co.; Butler- 
Reisdorff Co., 120 East Fortieth street, 
general contractors. 

15-story loft, 315 West Thirty-sixth street, 
New York, to Levering & Garrigues Co.; 

8-story office, 337 Fifth avenue, New York, 
to Levering & Garrigues Co.; G. Richard 
Davis & Co., 30 East Forty-second street, 
general contractors. 

10-story warehouse, 233-245 Spring street, 
New York, to Levering & Garrisues Co.; 
R. W. Smith Construction Co., 1457 
Broadway, general contractor. 

Service station for International Motors Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., to the McClintic-Mar- 
shall & Co.; Muirhead & Son, that city 
general contractors. } 

Warehouse for the Scarsdale Supply Co., 
Scarsdale, N. Y., to the McClintic-Marshall 
Co.; James Innes, that city, general con- 
tractor. 

Garage for Anheuser Rusch (Co., Brooklyn, 
N. to the McClintic-Marshall Co.; 
the Eonity Construction Co., 25 West 
Forty-fifth street. general contractor. 

Factory for the Clemson Saw Co.. Mid- 
dletown, N. Y.. to the McClintic-Marshali 
Co.: H. H. Smith Inc., that city, general 
contractor.’ 

Hosvital, Elizabeth. N. J.. to the McClintic- 
Marshall Co.; Mark C. Tredenick Co 
that city, general contractor. x 

Hall of records. Newark, N. J.. to the 
McClintic-Marshall Co.; Niewenhous Co. 
that city, general contractor. : 

“4 somes — — Columbia-Presbvterian 

ospital, ew ork. to the -Fi 

Steel Construction Co. ia canal 

1000 tons, apartment for Dwight P. Robinson 
& Co. Ine., Fifth avenne, New York, to 
Faston Structural Steel Co. 

630 tons. factory for Wood Bros. Thresher Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa, to Truscon Steel Co. _ 

600 tons, two bridges for the Western Mary- 
land railroad. to the American Bridge Co. 

500 tons, loft. Fulton street, New York, to the 
Paterson Bridge Co. 

490 tons, Firestone Esley Rubber Co. building, 
Hartford, Conn., to Eastern Brid¢e Co. 

450 tons, boiler honse and sheet mill extension 
building. Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., 
to the Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Works. 

450 tons, Fabian building. West street, Bos- 
ton, to Levering & Garricves Co. 

425 tons, machine shop addition for National 
Biseuit Co., Evanston. TIL, to American 
Bridge Co. R. C. Wieholdt Co., 1534 West 
Van Buren street, Chicago. contractor. 

884 tons, Duncan-Goodell hardware store, Wor- 
cester, Mass., to Fastern Bridge Co. 

850 tons, Palace of Fine Arts. building No. 9. 
sesquicentennial, Philadelphia, to Belmont 
Tron Works 

850 tons, highway bridge, Decatur, Ala., to 
Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. 

800 tons, American Soda Forntain Co. plant, 
Boston, to Boston Bridge Works. 

800 tons, storage building for Seneca Wire 
& Mfg. Co., Fostoria, O., to American 
Bridge Co. 

275 tons, highway bridge at Scottsburg, Ind., 
to Rochester Bridge Co. 

275 tons, 300 greasing racks for the Texas Co., 
to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

270 tons, theatre for the Mineola Theatre 
Ine., Mineola, L. I., to the Atlantic Struc- 
tural Co.; Young & French, general con- 
tractors, 103 Park avenue. 

265 tons, apartment house, Mason street near 
Sutter street, San Francisco, to Central Iron 
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Works. 

230 tons, addition to public school No. 41, 
Queens, New York, to the American Fab- 
ricators; erection by Karl Koch; M. S&S. 
Kelley, general contractor, 824 Cassanova 
street. 

200 tons, Rock Island bridge work, to Ameri- 
ean Bridge Co. 

185 tons, highway bridges at Loman, Minn., 
through Minneapolis Bridge Co. to American 
Bridge Co. 

175 tons, Rose of Lima school, Buffalo, to 
Kellogg Structural Steel Co. 

173 tons, T. A. B. building, New Britain; 
Conn., to Eastern Bridge Co. 

170 tons, library building for state college of 
agriculture, Brookings, S. D., to Crown Iron 
Works Co. 

170 tons, manufacturing building, Foxboro, 
Mass., to New England Structural Co. 

160 tons, theater, Chico, Calif., to Schrader’s 

Marysville, 


Iron Works. 

160 tons, theater, Calif., to 
Schrader’s Iron Works. 

150 tons, bridge for Florida East Coast rail- 
road, to American Bridge Co. 

150 tons, Central of New Jersey bridges, to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

140 tons, two bridges for the Long Island 
railroad, New York, to the Harris Structural 
Steel Co. 

180 tons, Gary-Mayer library for Northwestern 
university, Chicago, to Vierling Steel Works. 

130 tons, Calumet power station of Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Chicago, to Vierling 
Steel Works. 

130 tons, addition to Hood Rubber Co. plant, 
Watertown, Mass., to Boston Bridge Co. 
125 tons, miscellaneous repairs, Lever Bros., 
Cambridge, Mass., to Boston Bridge Co. 
115 tons, various railroad structural jobs, in 
Middle West, to Vierling Steel Works. 


lo Market Section i 


100 tons, department store addition for Meyer 
Bros., Paterson, N. J., to Albert Smith 
Sons Inc.; J. W. Ferguson, that city, gen- 
eral contractor. 

100 tons, printing building for the Call Print- 
ing & Publishing Co., Paterson, N. J., to 
Albert Smith Sons Inc.; J. W. Ferguson, 
that city, general contractor. 

100 tons, Gulf Coast Power Co., work at 
Corpus Christi, Tex., to Vierling Steel 
Works. 

100° tons, Empire State Ice & Fuel Co. 
building, New York, to Eastern Bridge Co. 

100 tons, store building at Forbes and Meyran 
avenue, Oakland, Pittsburgh, to the John 
Eichleay Jr. Co. 

100 tons, Dollar Savings Bank building, Pitts- 
burgh; D. T. Riffle, general contractor; bids 
being taken. 

100 tons, building for the West End Savings 
Bank & Trust Co., Wabash avenue and Main 
street, Pittsburgh; bids being compiled. 

100 tons, turntable, Louisville & Nashville 
railroad, to American Bridge Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





10,000 to 12,000 tons, Savoy-Plaza Hotel, 
Fifth avenue, New York; new plans out 
shortly. 

7500 tons, department store for the MHochs- 
child Kohn Co., Baltimore; bids asked. 

175 tons, gymnaisum for Luther college, De- 
corah, Iowa; pending. 

1385 tons, manufacturing building for Foster 
Machine Co., Westfield, Mass.; bids in. 


(Concluded on Page 963) 
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Roadwork Projects Requir- 











by increasing activity of roadbuilders. 





Pennsylvania’s high- 


Por incr reinforcing work is heavier, augmented considerably 


way department is taking bids on 9@ miles. 


General con- 


struction work is more active although most projects involve only 


small tonnages. 
steadiness. 


REINFORCING BAR 


Chicago, April 6.—Reinforced con- 
erete bar warehouses are distinctly 
optimistic over prospects and believe 
that business the next 45 days will 
be in excess of that of the entire 
first quarter. This springs largely 
from the approach of more seasonable 
weather, but an added factor is the 
volume of business which has been 
held back. Warehouse stocks of bars 
are fair but with mill rollings spread 
farther apart supplies are a more 
important consideration. Several large 
jobs, each involving about 1000 tons, 
are expected to break shortly. Com- 
petitive conditions are markedly 
sharp. Warehouses are quoting bil- 
let bars at 2.60c, while rail steel 
bar sellers are quoting 2.00c. 


Boston, April 6.—Contracts con- 
tinue few in the concrete bar mar- 
ket in New England. Inquiry shows 
marked improvement and prices hold 
firm. 


Buffalo, April 6.—A good volume of 
reinforcing bar business is pending 
here but unfavorable weather condi- 
tions of the past six weeks have pre- 
vented building operations from ad- 
vancing to a point warranting pur- 
chases of bars. Two new projects 


Prices in most districts reflect strength and 
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on which bids have been taken here 
within the past few days involve 950 
tons of bars and numerous other lots 
are pending. Prices are firm and 
unchanged with 2.265c quoted on lots 
from mill and 2.75e quoted on local 
stock delivery lots. 


Pittsburgh, April 6.—Attention of 
the concrete bar sellers this week is 
directed to the state highway depart- 
ment at Harrisburg, Pa., where bids 
are to be taken today on 90 miles of 
road work. Approximately 45 miles 
will come up April 20 and between 
50 and 60 miles some time in May. 
Each mile takes about 25 tons. A 
large number of small jobs taking 
less than carload quantities is pend- 
ing so that the aggregate tonnage be- 
fore sellers is large. The price still 
is 2.00c to 2.10c. 


Cleveland, April 6.—Concrete re- 
inforcing bar sellers are more en- 
couraged over the market outlook. 
Although current business is light 
due to a backward spring and labor 
strikes, heavier awards are expected 
before the end of April. New billet 
bars continue quoted 2.19¢ to 2.20c 
Cleveland or 2.00c Pittsburgh. Rail 
steel is steady and untested at 1.80c 
to 1.90¢ mill. 
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Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week .............. pusciieleent' tae 
Awards last WOK occcrecsccccrcrcceccess . 5,000 
Awards two weeks ago ............. 2,650 
Awards this week in 1925 .........10,850 


Average weekly awards, March 4,548 
Average weekly awards, 1926 .... 4,384 
Total awards to date, 1925........93,602 
Total awards to date, 1926 ........ 64,668 


SUIT a 


CONTRACTS PLACED 











1800 tons, Bush Terminal building, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to J. K. Larkin & Co. 

900 tons, additional work for Hunts Point sta- 
tion of Consolidated Gas Co., New York, to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

800 tons, Edgewater Gulf hotel, Biloxi, Miss., 
to American System of Reinforcing. 

720 tons, Roosevelt high school. Chicago, to 
American System of Reinfore'ne. 

420 tons, plant for Terminal Warehouse Co., 
Philadelphia, through Turner Construction 
Co., general contractor, to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. and Donner Steel Co. 

880 tons, Andrea Holding Corp. building, New 
York, to Kalman Steel Co 

850 tons, warehouse for National Tea Co., 
Chicaro, to Calumet Steel Co. L. Y. Mensch, 
160 North LaSalle street, Chicago, general 
contractor. 

250 tons, building for Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. at Boston, to Concrete Steel Co. 

250 tons, retaining wall, San Francisco, to 
Badt-Falk Co. 

230 tons, Masonic home, Zenith, Wash., to 
Pacific Coast Steel Co. 

225 tons, warehouse for the H. J. Heinz Co., 
Pittsburrh, to the Carlen Engineering Co. 
220 tons, Masonic home, Zenith, Wash., to Pa- 

cific Coast Stee] Co. 

200 tons, building for Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Philadelph‘a, through Turner 
Construction Co., to Concrete Steel Co. 

130 tons, subway work. rorte 102, section 
2, New York, to McClinti--Marshall Co. 

100 tons, Masonic temple, Tacoma, Wash., to 
Pacific Coast Steel Co. 

100 tons, Washington Manor, Seattle, to Pa- 
cific Coast Steel Co. 

100 tons, Cavalier apartments, Seattle, to Pa- 
cific Coast Steel Co. 

100 tors, Cooper river bridge, Camden, N. J., 
to Kalman Steel Co. 

100 tons, sequicentennial building No. 2, Phila- 
delphia, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

100 tons, Notre Dame academy, Moylan, Pa., 
to Truscon Steel Co. 

100 tons, Gordon apartment, Chicago, to Con- 
crete Steel Co. 

100 tons, Salvation Army building, Jersey City, 
N. J., to Josenh T. Ryerson & Son Ine. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








2250 tons, 90 miles of Pennsylvania state high- 
way road work; bids closed April 6 at 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

500 tons, addition to F. N. Burt Co. building, 
Buffalo; bids to be taken this week. 

450 tons, addition to Saskatchewan elevator, 
Buffalo; bids in. 

400 tons, apartment, Portland, Oreg; pending. 

250 tons, school at Eighty-second and Lyons 
avenue, Philadelphia; pending. 

200 tons, highway bridge near Williston, N. D., 
for North Dakota highway commission, Bis- 
marck, N. D.; bids in April 22. 

200 tons, office building for Boston Gas Co., 
Boston; bids being taken. 

200 tons, Western avenue pumping station, 
Chicago; bids in April 15. 

190 tons. Kittitas reclamation project, Wenat- 
chee, Wash.; bids in on first section April 
29. 

170 tons, school at Seventeenth and Folsom, 
Philadelphia; pending. 

125 tons, school, Hazleton, Pa.; pending. 

115 tons, highway bridge at Sanish, N. D., 
for North Dakota highway commission, Bis- 
marck, N. D.; bids in April 22. 

100 tons, Montague irrigation district, Calif. ; 
bids in April 16. 

Tonnage unstated, mechanical building, Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland; Wil- 
bur Watson, architect, bids in April 12. 
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Rails, Cars 





Pennsylvania Places 200 Loco- 
motives—Car Buying Scattered 
—Roads Push Mills 














A enicest 


Of the 30,720 cars placed in the 
first quarter 17,000 came from west- 
ern roads. 

Light rails do not reflect the im- 
provement in the eastern markets and 
new business has been negligible. 





WARD of 200 locomotives by the Pennsylvania was the only 
activity of prominence in the 


Car buying continues scattered and small. 


last week. 


railroad equipment market 


The 


Pennsylvania is expected to close on 2000 auto cars this week. A 


Michigan road bought 350 cars 
car awards total 8995. 


RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, 


New York, April 6.—Car orders are 
more numerous, but with few excep- 
tions are confined to relatively small 
lists. This also applies to new in- 
quiry. Locomotive demand is fea- 
tured by the placing of 200 by the 
Pennsylvania railroad. Award of the 
large car lists of the Pennsylvania is 
expected within the next few days. 

An eastern importer is making a 
firm offer to a larger German maker 
on a tonnage of 80-pound rails for a 
Philadelphia district consumer. The 
importer received the following abled 
reply to his inquiry: “Heavier than 
40-pound rails cannot quote owing to 
international syndicate.” This is re- 
garded as an indication that German 
railmakers, at least, consider Amer- 
ican business is affected by the inter- 
national rail syndicate. 

Domestic freight car awards in 
March arrregated 8995, as compared 
with 12,895 in February, and 8830 
in January. The largest buyer was 
the Southern railway, which awarded 
2850 cars to outside builders and gave 
contracts to its own shops for the 
erection of 525. Following is a com- 
parative statement: 
March 


8.995 









February % 12,895 
January, 1926 8,830 
December 16.885 
November 11,685 
October 11,145 
OIG cretccrtccvetnsrecceninns 7,905 
CED: sic lienicenentitt 2,875 
Taly  .coree-- 800 
ER * ‘ancien 1,835 
May ..... 6.985 
April 5,060 
eae 4,730 
Pebruary vc. .-2000 5.510 
January, 1925 1,695 

19238 total 103,487 

1924 total 144,425 

1925 total 77,110 


Boston, April 6.—Buying of railroad 
material has improved at Boston dur- 
ing the week, contracts having been 
placed for $10,000 worth of frog and 
switch material, 400 or 500 tons of 
rails, and miscellaneous fastenings. 
The Boston & Maine plans a $2,000,- 
000 switching yard. 

Pittsburgh, April 6.—Light rail 
business in meagre. An effort is being 
made to stimulate the market price to 
$36, but sales still are noted $35. 

Track accessory manufacturers are 
operating practically full having good 
backlogs and heavy shipments. Prices 
are firm, with a 8.00c minimum ap- 
plying on small spikes and 2.80c on 
standard. The tie plate price is 2.35c. 

Chicago, April 6.—While the pres- 
sure of western railroads for track 
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from a Canadian maker. March 
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material is a shade less severe, the 
nills look for capacity operations to 
June to satisfy specifications against 
contracts. Recent business in fasten- 
ings includes 2000 tons each of angle 
bars and tie plates, 4000 kegs of bolts 
and 8000 kegs of spikes. Tie plates 
range from $45 to $47, the former 
applying to business for western roads 
where competition is sharp. The Penn- 
sylvania and the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
among other eastern roads, have 
placed fastenings here. 
s 


Western car builders have taken 
only a scattering of underframes and 
passenger cars. The Pere Marquette 
has gone into Canada and placed 350 
cars with a builder at Hamilton, Ont. 





ORDERS PLACED 








American Tar Products Co., Pittsburgh, 50 


8000-gallon tank cars, to Standard Tank 
Car Co. 
Baltimore & Ohio, 100 caboose underframes, 


to Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Birm’nrhem Sovthern, 190 gondolas, 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 

Chicago, muck is.and & tactic, five baggage 
ears, to the American Car & Fovndry Co. 

Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, Ind., 
15 8050-gallon, 40-ton tank cars, to Standard 
Tank Car Co. 

Damascus Mfg. Co., Cleveland, one 6000-gallon 
compartment tank car, to Standard Tank 
Car Co. 

Glen Nina Tank Line, Buffalo, three 6000- 
gallon triple compartment tank cars, to 
Standard Tank Car Co. 

Henry Bower Chemical Co., 
10,050-gallon, 50-ton tank car, to 
Tank Car Co. 

Kendall Refining Co., 
10,050-gallon, 50-ton tank cars, to 
Tank Car Co. 

New York Central 19% senger 
to Standard Steel Car Co. 

Pennsylvania  ra.irc ad two gasoline-electric 
passenger and baggage cars, to the J. 
Brill Co. 

Pere Marquette -"tomobile 
tional Steel Car Corp. 

Seaboard Air Line, cabooses and 6 pas- 
senger-baggage cers, to American Car & 


(Continued on Page 963.) 


to Ten- 


Philadelphia, one 
Standard 


Bradford, Pa., four 
Standard 


motor cars, 


859 cars, to Na- 
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Late Spring Has Delayed Farmer 
Buying 
Take Tonnage 





But Other Consumers 














ESTERN sellers 


wire 


conditions that have delay 
ufacturers are taking tonnages freely. 


feel the 


effect of unusual storm 
ed agricultural buying but man- 


Contracts for sec- 


ond quarter have been made at full prices and specifications are 


steady. 


felt. Production continues at the 


WIRE 


Chicago, April 6.—Bad weather, 
probably the worst April opening in 
recent years, has militated against 
jobber buying of wire and wire prod- 
ucts and the improvement noticed 
last week has not been maintained. 
Neither jobbers nor the mills doubt 
that healthy spring business will come 
once farmers can make their pur- 
chases. Specifications for manufactur- 
ing lines are holding up well but for 
reasons jobbing lines are expected to 
move relatively better. Mill opera- 
tions still average about 60 per cent. 
Makers say prices are firm on the 
basis of 2.55c, Chicago or western 


mill,, for plain wire and 2.70c for 
wire nails. 
Boston, April 6.—wWire products 


manufacturers are feeling the effect 
of foreign competition and operations 
show a slight letup. Demand for 
wire nails at Worcester is reported 
unchanged. Plain wire is quiet but 
the price holds at 2.65c Worcester. 


Buffalo, April 6.—Wire demand has 
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In the East some effect of European competition is being 


recent rate. 
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improved within the past two or 
three weeks. Sales of netting and 
cloth are fully up to the seasonal 


total of 1925 with prospects of stock 
replenishment orders’ soon. Prices 
have rallied after depression although 
competition for tonnage is keen and 
not all sellers have been getting 
absolutely full quotations, according 
to reports. Increased firmness has 
developed within the past ten days, 
however. Buffalo mill operation is 
estimated at slightly more than 80 
per cent of mill capacity at the be- 
ginning of the quarter. 

Pittsburgh, April 6.—Quiet con- 
tinues in the wire products market, 
with only fair business developing. 
Several 60-day contracts with jobbers 
have expired and are being renewed 
at the full market prices, 2.50c on 
plain wire and 2.65c on wire nails. 
Manufacturers using wire have prac- 
tically all signed up for second quar- 
ter needs and all are furnishing spe- 
cifications. Operations average  be- 
tween 60 and 70 per cent. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Easiness in Stocks Has Bearish Effect on 
Metals and Prices Ease as Consumers With- 
draw—Small Turnover Sets Market 




















Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


——“opper. . Spot Lead 

Electro Lake Casting Straits Lead East Zine 98-99% Spot Ingot 

delivered delivered’ refinery Tin, N. Y. New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 

Mar. 31 14.07% 13.30 63.3714 8.35 8.0714 7.10 27.00 18.25 35.00 

April 1 14.12% 13.40 64.12% 8.35 8.10 7.17% 27.00 18.50 35.00 

April 2 14.12% 13.45 64.00 8.35 8.10 7.20 27.00 18.50 35.00 

April 5 14.12% 13.45 64.00 8.35 8.10 7.20 27.00 18.50 35.00 

April 6 14.12% 13.40 63.75 8.35 8.10 7.17% 27.00 18.00 35.00 
sold in a quiet way lately, and Iron, Steel and Tin Workers conven- 


LEVELAND, April 6.—Stocks 
C broke and recovered and so did 
the nonferrous metal markets 
in the past week. However, at 
no time were great quantities of 
metals thrown on the market at cut 
prices comparable with the way se- 
curities were dumped. On the con- 
trary most producers assumed the 
attitude that the stock market was 
not an accurate barometer of the 
business situation, and so they held, 
although most users as a matter of 
caution withdrew from the market. 
The result was that on a small turn- 
over of metals the market was made 
mostly by a few small lots. 
Copper—Some metal went below 
14.00c, delivered, but the tonnages 
were mostly small and producers as 
a general thing held the bulk of 
their metal close to this figure. Some 


metal was sacrificed, partly by sec- 
ond hands, in order to move it by 
the end of March. Custom smelters 


also had some they wanted to turn 
over at that time. The first few 
days of April have found this mar- 
ket much firmer at 14.00c but not 
much business has been done. Ship- 
ments on old orders continue large 
and the leading brass mill reports 
greater orders on hand than a year 
ago. 

Zinc—The price has been steady 
about 7.20c East St. Louis for sev- 
eral days though little business has 
been done between smelters and gal- 
vanizers. Such sales as are made 
are mostly for prompt shipment. 
Some metal sold about a week ago at 
7.15¢e and then very little as the mar- 
ket eased, but as it became firmer a 


few days ago some business was 
done around the present level. Joplin 
zine ore the past week was $47 a 


ton, unchanged, after a drop of $2 
the previous week. 

Tin—Business has been almost at 
a standstill the past few days with 
the London market closed on Friday 
and Monday. The market has been 
a little firmer after a dip. March 
statistics showed supplies still in a 
tight position, with world visible sup- 
plies 14,280 tons, the smallest in sev- 
eral years. Deliveries in this coun- 
try last month were 6835 tons, not a 
large sum for March, but late ar- 
rivals held down the figure. Stocks 
and landing at the end of the month 
were 2640 in this country, and it 
was understood practically all of this 
was sold to users, so prompt metal 
continues at a premium. 

Lead—A good tonnage has. been 


smelters are well sold for April. The 
result is that though the bulk of the 
business has been done at 8.00c East 
St. Louis and 8.20c New York, 
prompt shipment commands a pre- 
mium. 

Aluminum—Prices are unchanged 
and shipments are running into large 
tonnages. 


Amalgamated Convenes; 
Wages Discussed 


Pittsburgh, April 6.—Approximately 
150 delegates to the annual convention 
of the Amalgamated Association of 


Mill Products 
Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 
SHEETS 
I it atisinenciatienatees haat 
Copper, hot rolled 
Zine, ga. 9 to 23 (100-pound base) 11.50 to 11.75 

















Lead full sheets (cut 144¢ more) 12.25 to 12.75 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 

IG clita tectivideiniacesesincncbéiinsslinkasoviness 87.50 

SEAMLESS TUBES 
WT 2s WI | Naren cesakicesticpcncibinnscaensecs 23.50 
SEI Spaacacetecstetbiceuccusancensebict sasatisesens 24.25 
RODS 

High brass (round % to 2%- 

age COREE CIRT SORELY BOGE Sterner ne vee ae 16.62% 
DINERS TEE. ceikatiemsiiengabice 19.3714 

WIRE 
SNE” cuscishacinstbjebecsvieubetiaigeasebpetennianeus 16.25 
BORER: Li kccsscckckadaaemnaebons 19.37% 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
New York 8.75 
Chicago 9.25 
Cleveland 9.25 to 9.50 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
New York 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
a a aE aR .00 
OIE > snccebialeinccessca teeth ciedisancnesced 4.75 to 5.00 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
New York 11.50 
SIG = cdiesettondscaebaninses 11.00 
Cleveland 10.75 to 11.00 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
BRO: TOPO. i aiiieicnatiuhccatiens 8.25 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
CRONIN |  icteddnteiccencevemniakatnteicinn 7.00 to 17.50 
New York 9.25 
Chicago 9.00 
Cleveland 9.75 to 10.00 
Chicago 7.25 
RERUN: - ssahsceraeptemadsannaqinpiddassinncnetereer 6.25 to 6.50 
ALUMINUM 

IINEIIE °° secsadsepacentha sovectentevinevciinnounition 20.00 to 22.00 
Borings, Cleveland  ....c.ccccccssoceseees 13.50 to 15.00 
RR sisnstilapscinsciensieenteraenien «+ 18.00 to 21.00 





Secondary Metals 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 ........ . 24.00 to 24.50 
Brass ingot 11.75 
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ed this morning in the Eagles’ Audi- 
torium. Interest centers in the sliding 
wage scale. 

tb olowing an opening address by P. 
J. McArdle, Pittsburgh city council- 
men, the convention went into execu- 
tive session during which oificers’ re- 
ports and other reports were pre- 
sented. Later in the week the report 
of the wage committee, in session 
since last Fridav, will he presented. 

Some plan probably will be worked 
out looking toward higher wages for 
hot mill workmen, since much dissat- 
isfaction has developed with the low 
settlements based on recent selling 
prices of sheets. 








Coke By-Products 














Distillates In Good Demand And 
Firmer—Sulphate Specifications 


New York, April 6.—Continued good 
demand, combined with a falling off in 


production, has given added firmness 
to light oil distillate prices. Ninety 


per cent benzol is holding at 24 cents 
works, in tanks, and 29 cents in 
drums; pure benzol 23 cents works in 
tanks, and 28 cents in drums; solvent 
naphtha and toluol 35 cents in tanks 
and 40 cents in drums, and commer- 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 




















Spot Contract 
PRS WEE sctdicdeincten $0.23 
80 per cent  benzol.............. ao OR 
Toluol 0.35 
Solvent naphtha  ......cccccccccercee 0.35 en 
Commercial xylol  ........csscces0 0.36 (nominal 
Phenol we OH 0.22 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 

Naphthalene 
flakes 0.07 
Naphthalene 
balls 0.08 

Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia .......... SREB  ceccverecovecees 





cial xylol 36 cents in tanks and 41 
cents in drums. 

Sulphate of ammonia is quoted nom- 
inally at $2.60, delivered, for domes- 
tic consumption and $2.60 to $2.65, 


port, in double bags for export. Spot 
demand is light, but specifications 
against long term contracts placed 


last year are coming out in heavy 
volume, with a result that there is 
no excess of stocks. Contract buying 
is not expected to set in much before 
the first of June. 
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Coast Finds Trade Quiet 


Most Inquiry and Buying in Small Lots—Strike 
Makes Threat of Interference 


AN FRANCISCO, April 1— 
sy (By Air Mail)—March was the 

quietness month in the iron and 
steel market this year. During the 
past three weeks trading has been 
confined for the most part to lots of 
less than 100 tons, few large projects 
being closed on. Prospects, however, 
are encouraging and a number of jobs 
are coming up for figures soon. Prices 
are being well maintained with an 
upward tendency. 

A number of union carpenters in 
San Francisco walked out this morn- 
ing in protest against the American 
plan of operation. Members of other 
trade unions threaten to strike in 
sympathy with the carpenters. It is 
too early to tell whether the situation 
will have a serious effect upon general 
business conditions. Financial agencies 
are proceeding cautiously under the 
circumstances and are not prone to 
extend any large amount of credit. 


Pig Iron And Coke 


The largest inquiry for pig iron this 
year is current this week, the Sou- 
thern Pacific Co. being in the market 
for 1000 tons of No. 1 foundry iron. 
No large sales were reported. The 
bulk of offerings is for small lots for 
prompt shipment. The Southern Pa- 
cific Co. has also closed on 150 tons of 
ferromanganese. Prices range from 
$110 to $112 a ton c. i. f. duty paid. 
Two boat loads of English coke, 7000 
tons, arrived in San Francisco this 
week for distribution against prior 
contracts and 6000 tons were unloaded 
at Los Angeles. Pig iron prices re- 
main unchanged from those quoted 
last week and are as follows: 


‘POLI OREN PDE ib RAR ARAN I AAT TA RM RU 
Coast Pig Iron Prices 


Columbia basic $27.00 to 28.00 
Columbia, No. 2 Fdry., San Fran- 
d Los Angeles ........... 27.00 to 28.00 
Anzan No. 1 (Chinese) 2.50 te 

















8.50 sil. Del a BF: seeangppniiinanese - 26.50 
Anzan No. 1 (Chinese) 2.66 te 

8.50 sil. Del is; eohsiniesnieiniion - 25.75 
*Dutch 24.00 
*Indian iron 24.25 
*Belgian 24.00 
German 





24.00 
*English (2.76 to 8.76 sil.)....... 25.60 te 26.00 
*C.LF. duty paid. 


OIA ET AA RRR: ERNE RCT RRR) 
Bars, Plates And Shapes 


Little interest is being displayed in 
mild steel bars and as far as can be 
ascertained only small lots were dealt 
in. Prices for this class of material 
continue around 2.35c c.i.f. Concrete 
bar awards this week aggregated 470 
tons and included 250 tons for a re- 
taining wall in San Francisco and 220 
tons for the Masonic home at Zenith, 
Wash. Pending business is not of 
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heavy proportions. Distributors in the 
Bay district believe the impending 
strike of union carpenters has been 
responsible for some of the falling 
off in new inquiries. Prices are firm. 

Plate awards exceeded 1200 tons 
this week. Included among the awards 
was 600 tons for two 80,000-barrel oil 
tanks for the Wilshire Oil Co. in Los 
Angeles, 500 tons for a pipe line 
at The Dalles, Ore., and 180 tons for a 
pipe line at Tacoma, Wash. The fab- 
ricating trade is centering attention 
now on the San Diego line, involving 
about 13,000 tons, bids on which will 
be opened April 5. The only other 
large projects up for figures is the 
Spokane pipe line involving 320 tons, 
bids on which open today. Plate prices 
continue at 2.30c cif. on ordinary 
offerings with 2.25c applying on 
heavy tonnages. 

Although over 10,000 tons of struc- 
tural shapes are up for figures or 
pending, awards recently have not 
been heavy. Contracts placed this 
week totaled but 600 tons, the largest 
project calling for 265 tons for an 
apartment house in San Francisco 
booked by the Central Iron Works. 

























Bids are being received on 575 tons 
for the Kress building, San Francisco, 
and April 29 bids will be opened on 
2750 tons for the Yakima irrigation 
project in Washington. The Judson 
Mfg. Co. was low bidder on the Ar- 
mory roof, San Francisco, involving 
410 tons. Prices appear firm at 2.35c 
cif. although it is understood that 
2.30c has been named. 


Other Finished Material 


Little improvement is noted in de- 
mand for cast iron pipe. Awards did 
not exceed 500 tons, Seattle placing 
235 tons and 200 tons with the Amer- 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Co. Bids will be 
opened April 5 for around 30,000 tons 
for the San Diego pipe line but the 
city may buy steel pipe. Pending 
business aggregated over 32,000 tons, 
new inquiries calling for 188 tons for 
North Sacramento and 304 tons for 
Avalon, Calif. 

The only standard pipe award re- 
ported involved 150 tons for the Shell 
Oil Co., San Francisco, and was placed 
with Grinnell Co. Distributors report 
movement from stock as only fair. 


Since the first of the year trading 
in sheets has been confined almost 
entirely to small lots, no large in- 
quiries or sales being reported. Prices 
are firm at the established Pittsburgh 
base prices, namely 2.50c, 3.35c and 
4.60c base on blue annealed, black and 
galvanized sheets respectively. 


Northwest Holds Trade 


i(\EATTLE, April 3.—General busi- 
.) ness conditions in the Pacific 
Northwest continue satisfactory. 
Buying appears more active with the 
advance of the season, building is 
still brisk and the lumber industry 
reports improvement. All indications 
point to a satisfactory demand for 
iron and steel products. 


Bar, Plates and Shapes 


Demand for bars is fairly steady, 
the local mill reporting the same op- 
erations as for several months. Busi- 
ness is in small tonnages, the bulk 
of business being in less than car- 
load. The Pacific Coast Steel Co. 
has contracts for 220 tons of rein- 
forcing for the Masonic home at 
Zenith, 100 tons for the Masonic 
temple at Tacoma, and for the Wash- 
ington Manor and Cavalier apart- 
ments, Seattle, each about 100 tons. 
The largest project pending is for an 
apartment hotel at Portland, 400 tons. 
The jobbing trade is not buying heav- 
ily at present and no inquiry from 
foreign sources is reported. The 
local mill and eastern producers are 
quoting 2.35c, giving the local plant 
a slight advantage in the matter of 
delivery. 

Plates and shapes are reported firm 
and steady at 2.30c and 2.35¢ respec- 
tively. For small tonnages the mar- 
ket is firm although several large 


plate jobs, recently awarded, were 
on a basis of 2.35c. No large plate 
contracts are pending. King Bros. 
Boiler Works, Portland, were low bid- 
ders for the new pipe line at The 
Dalles, Oreg., involving about 500 tons 
of plates, on a tender of $53,043. 
Shapes continue in steady demand 
but no large tonnages are immedi- 
ately pending in this territory. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


The market is unchanged from a 
week ago. Foundries as a rule are 
well stocked and there is little in- 
terest in buying. Some imported coke 
is still afloat for the North Pacific. 


Finished Materials 


Wholesale jobbers report conditions 
more satisfactory. March business 
was considerably greater than Feb- 
ruary and buying is more active. 
Everything out of stock is in fair de- 
mand with prices unchanged and no 
immediate revision contemplated. 
Sheets, plates, small shapes and ma- 
terials used in construction work are 
moving in increased volume. 


Old Materials 


The market is unchanged. Re- 
ceipts of steel scrap are equal to de- 
mand prices being steady at $10.50 
and $11 gross. Demand for cast 
iron is limited sales being in less 
than carload lots on a nominal basis 
of $17 gross. 
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British Steel Prices Regulated 


Minimum Quotations on Plates and Shapes To Be Fixed By Agreement—German 
Mills Approve Principle of New Combine—Coal Situation 
Less Serious—Exports Declining 


European Headquarters, 
IRoN TRADE REVIEW, 
2-8 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, April 6.—(By Radio)—British steelmakers 
i; have announced their intention to regulate prices, 
the new plan applying to plates and shapes, mini- 
mum quotations on these products to be fixed by agree- 
ment. A report from Berlin states the participants in 
the proposed steel trust have agreed on the form of 
organization, as to principle. 
A holiday period in Britain is retarding business. The 
coal situation is considered less menacing. Exports of 
pig iron from Middlesbrough are decreasing, although 


Americans continue to buy low phosphorus iron. 

Competition from continental steelmakers in declining, 
except for semifinished material needed in South Wales. 
Belgian interests are offering steel beams in the British 
market £1 5s ($6.06) below the price of British beams, 
delivered. The market for tin plate is sluggish; prices 
of galvanized sheets are easier. 

French domestic and export business has been reduced 
slightly. Brussels reports pig iron prices firm, steel weak. 
Belgian makers recently have taken orders for pig iron, 
steel rods and sheets for shipment to North and South 
America. 


Low Prices Hurt All European Steel Markets 





] Daa March 25. 


(European Belgian mills are well booked with or- sition of British producers. In semi- 


Staff Service)—The feature of ders and can accept only deliveries, finished material continental makers 
the moment is the sudden and except for Charleroi mills, which will are meeting considerable competition 
unexpected collapse of the Belgian seize the opportunity to book orders, from some British producers. 


franc which has completely disor- but they are only 
ganized continental iron and steel ex- ing the market. 


gradually re-enter- The tendency of the continental 
market is uncertain, while shipments 


port business. The drop of the Bel- In great Britain, export markets Under existing contracts are in many 
gian currency is ascribed to a hitch in are dull. Pig iron business is poor, C@S€S becoming further in arrears. In 
negotiations for a loan which is ac- but makers show no desire to reduce Belgium, some Charleroi makers have 
tually destined to help stabilize the prices. Middlesbrough foundry pig taken fairly important orders for mer- 
Belgian franc. It is quite possible iron is quoted at £3 10s ($16.95) for Chant bars for Japan and British In- 
the present occurrence is accidental export. Competition from the Con- dia at around £5 4s ($25.20) f.o.b. 
and if the difficulties are overcome tinent has been almost negligible for Antwerp. Great Britain continues to 
quickly and the franc regains its loss, some time and recently foreign mak- inquire for tonnages of billets. Bel- 
the effect on outside business will not ers advanced quotations, which, to gian makers are experiencing keen 
be of great importance. Furthermore, some extent, has strengthened the po- (Continued on Page 976) 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French Belgium and German 
Dollars at Rates of ° a - Luxemburg “ “ 
ross Tons etric Tons etric Tons etric Tons 
Exchange, April 5 K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port a a e Cable North Sea Port 
PIG IRON £ d Francs Francs £ead 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... ge : 10 * are its ety = ie ; a r *Middlesbrough; Scotch 
ER OP eee Cre eee ee 16. 8 iz ( 5. Soe. rea 
| Pt Ro aa a a 18.59 3 16 6t 13.83 395 13.30 350 17.01 3100 ‘ousdry irom; (1) Basic-besed 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 20.52 4 46 19.43 Ot eS ia 18.23 3150 mer; (2) Longwy. British 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL export furnace coke £0 15s Od 
DSN OURS Tet ae $26.73 5100 $21.53 615 $20.33 535 $24.30 § 00 (85.65) fo b. Ferromanga- 
WMO ars ok ¥arceke eRe bes Resiea ss 43.74 9 00 27.65 750 26.60 700 =. 27.95 150 nese £15 5s Od ($74.12) 
FINISHED STEEL f. o. b. German ferromanganese 
Ee oui vid $35.24 7 50 $27.13 775 $25.46 670 $29.16 0 00 #14 10s Od ($70.47) f. o. b. 
I GMMRE NB cd i V'o ss v ies Cassels aes 1.49c 6 17 6 1. 16c 725 1.14c 670 1.17¢- 5 60 The equivalent prices in 
Structural shapes..... j a ade e ebe ote ‘an § : ‘ ; tp oo Se (x ae — 4 e . American currency are in dollars 
Pl , ship, brid tank coos eceececes ~IZC zc ‘ Cc 96! t Cc 5 a "— 
Sheets, black, 58 otee vai cd RAS OR ee 2.22c 10 50 2.18c 1,365 2.0lc 1,180 2'64c 12 00 Pet ton for pig iron, coke, semi 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated.... 3.44c 15 17 6 3.20c 2,000 4.00c 2,350 3.63c 16 10 0 _ finished steel and rails; finished 
DORGS- BOG BON ic gs iccdctnceaccvenns eth +4 : : : ao i ot a : Ae 4 : : steel is quoted in cents per 
Plai BS PEF OTS eee Cee Ba ( . 86c ,16 45c 85 .54c ( . : 
Galvanized wire, PNG resis chi s5 bana 3-04¢ 14 0 0 cate eee ene LO 1S SOO nee Oe Se ee ek Oo 
WOR DSURTUANES «osc t sv ace kss ooteess 3.15c 14 10 0 2.08¢ 1,300 1.53c $00 1.76¢ 8 00 per box. British quotations are 
Tin plate, Laae ben 108 pounds ee $ 4.68 0 19 3 oe "at ae, ee ae ee ‘ee $ 6.56 . 2 for basic open-hearth steel; 
F h, Belgian, LI. burg, 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Bathe gee age Sao 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $17.01 3 100 $14.18 405(2) $12.73 335 $19.55 85 
Basic ai = Sole cornet dappemennde mente fe 16,36. 3° 7.0 14.18 405(1) 12.54 330 20.24 88 bessemer steel. 
PR OOM. gis s 6a5.06 X69 her eaac nee es 3.65 0150 5.39 154 4.18 110 5.06 22 
PR etter are te re marino 2 heme 26.73..-5 100 19.25 550 19.95 525 27.37. 119 
ee ES RE ee etter se Pee ee pi 1.63c 7100 1.12c 700 1.0lc 590 1.46c 140 
NO SE EEO AT PRE TET 276: 7 35'S 1.12c 700 1.00c 575 1.41lc 135 
a ee aaa gS ae args 1.44c 6 12 6 1.04c 650 1.00c 565 1.42c 136 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 1.55¢ 7 6 1.25c 780 1.08c 635 1.56c 150 
Sheets, black, 24 gage..........eceeseees 2.33c 10 15 0 2.16c 1,350 1.78¢ 1,045 2.24c 215 
Sheets, a Seon ae 24 gage, corrugated.... 3.50c 16 26 3.24c 2,025 3.74¢ 2,200 3.96c 380 
PURI WN Naas 6048.4 o's sin 6 veda vine go2-2'8 2.39¢ 11 OO 1.84c 1,150 1.36c 800 1.85¢ 177 
DRUGS OO0 DRUOR eee ek tec cc thee bonnes 2.28 10 10 0 1.59¢ 870 1.28c 750 1.63c 156 
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Machinery 


Machine Tool Interests Find Second Quar- 
ter Buying Gets Away to Fair Start—Rail- 
road Buying Takes on New Interest 








OOL 
the second 


builders and 
quarter 

the future. 
few days were 


considerably higher. Thus far, 


is a strong disposition for 

New York, April 6.—Tool buying 
is scattered and involves few out- 
standing lists. Railroads in this dis- 


trict are perhaps less active than 
in any time in several weeks. New 
York Central continues to close on 
a few scattered machines and the 
Norfolk & Western and the Erie 
have also been buyers, closing on a 


double bolt cutter, 
going to Manning, 
However, the 
district are 


New York 


flue welder and 
respectively, both 
Maxwell & Moore Ine. 
most railroads in this 
showing little interest. 
Central is inquiring for a 32-inch 
shaper and a 36-inch planer. In the 
Central West, Rock Island has closed 
on a 42-inch borer to the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co. Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie also has closed on a 100-inch 
boring and,turning machine to the 
Niles company. The General Elec- 
tric Co. continues a leading industrial 
buyer, recent orders including a 16- 
inch geared head lathe and a 6-inch 
vertical shaper for Schenectady, N. Y., 
and a 48-inch measuring machine for 


West Philsde!phia. all going to the 
Pratt & Whitney Co. 

Boston, April 6 —Sales continue 
fairly active in New England al- 


though sizeable lists are lacking. Bos- 
ton dealers have placed 12 or 15 new 
tools during the week, and are work- 
ing on inquiries for as many more. 
Tool manufacturers in the district re- 
port a slight easing off in orders, 
but production still is close to 80 per 
cent of capacity. The used tool mar- 
ket is quiet and prices are spotty 
and in some eases soft. A paper 
machinery manufacturer bought four 
or five tools for a tool room exten- 
sion. A large grinder was placed 
in western Massachusetts and a 
planer and several shapers in the 
eastern part of the state. 


Pittsburgh, April 6 —Many _ in- 
quiries for one or two machines 
apiece have put in their appearance 
during the past fortnight, making the 
equipment trade here fairly optimistic 
concerning the outlook. From time to 
time these turn into orders. One 
nearby buyer last week purchased a 
motor-driven lathe, a universal cut- 


ter and tool grinder, as well as a 
drill press. Westinghouse Electric 


& Mfg. Co., is taking bids on its large 
second quarter list involving in ex- 
cess of 30 machines, and shortly will 
commence buying. As noted last 
week, this list includes milling ma- 
chines, lathes, grinders, radial drills, 
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dealers 
with misgivings as to 
March proved a month of sat- 
isfactory business but jndications during the last 
that activity in 
however, 
have been fair and inquiry is good, although there 
buyers to 





have gone into action. 


April would be 
orders 


postpone ment shortly. 


presses, etc. Pennsylvania railroad is 
expected to issue a list shortly on 
equipment to replace that lost in a 
fre at Pitcairn, Pa. shops last week. 

Cincinnati. April 6.—wWhile tool 
builders in this district are booking 
more business than for sometime, in- 
dividual orders are small, but in the 
aggregate represent a_ satisfactory 
volume. The most active buyers are 


automobile manufacturers. Liberty 
Machine Tool Co., Hamilton, O., has 
received an order from a_ Detroit 


automobile concern for four planers. 
This company has been operating its 
plant day and night for six months, 





—— = ——— 


CRANE ORDERS PLACED 











Four 25-ton locomotive cranes for Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad, to American Hoist & Der- 
rick Co. 

Two or three cranes, including one 20-ton and 
one 80-ton, for Chicago plant of Me- 
Clintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, to Harnisch- 
feger Corp. 

Two standard cranes with several special 
cranes, ho’sts, ete., for Chicago plant of 
McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, to Shaw 
Crane Works. 

Two 12-ton crawler cranes for Larocca Con- 
struction Co., New York to Link-Belt Co. 

25-ton locomotive crane for Minnesota & On- 
tario Paper Co., International Falls, Minn., 
to American Hoist & Derrick Co.; 5-ton 
electric crane for Barenzelli Cast Stone Co., 
Woodside, L. I., to Northern Engineering 
Works; 3-ton electric crane for Mott Haven 
Iron Works, New York, to A. D. Granger 
Co.; 1-ton single I-beam crane for New 
Jersey Zine Co., New York, to A j 
Granger Co.; 75-ton electric crane for Long 
Island Lighting Co., through E. L. Phillips 
& Co. to Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co.; 10-ton single I-beam handpower crane 
for Phoenix Utility Co., New York, to 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co.; 20-ton handpower 
erane for E. Atkins & Co., New York, 
for shipment to Cuba, to Northern Engineer- 
ing Works; 25-ton locomotive crane for 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie raliroad, to Brown- 
ing Crane Co.; 20-ton used locomotive crane 
for Iinoch Johnson & Co., Nazareth, Pa., 
to Philip T. King; 5-ton roll shop crane for 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., Midland, Pa., 
to Cleveland Crane & Engineering Works; 
10-ton crane for Columbia Steel Co., Butler, 
Pa., reported awarded to northern Ohio 
crane builder. 











| CRANE ORDERS PENDING 





10-ton, 3-motor crane for municipal 
disposal plant, Philadelphia; pending. 

5-ton crane for Sharon, Pa., interest; bids be- 
ing compiled. 

One large ore bridge for Carnegie Steel Co., 
Homestead, Pa.; bids being taken. 

One railroad ditcher, and two locomotive 
cranes, one 40-ton and one 25-ton, for 
Southern Pacific Co.; bids asked. 


sewage 
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ginning to assume more importance. 
Plate railroad has just closed on the bulk of equip- 
ment needed to replace that lost in a fire at Frank- 
fort, Ind., several weeks ago. 
fire at its Pitcairn, Pa., shops last week, the Penn- 
sylvania is expected to call for replacement equip- 
Deliveries on tools are easier. 


Railroad buying of shop equipment is be- 


The Nickel 


With a disastrous 


while several other manufacturers in 
the Hamilton district are operating on 
a broader scale. Cincinnati Planer 
Co., took orders for a 33-inch planer 
and a 24-inch machine. Builders of 
milling machines, drilling machines, 
and shapers, also are getting 


lathes 
more business. Inquiries are better. 


Chicago, April 6.—Machinery deal- 
ers are going into April with mixed 
feelings. Many larger houses have 
experienced a good March and save 
for a slight decline in inquiry they 
look for a fair April. Dealers push- 
ing special lines meet less sales re- 
sistance than those with standard 
tools. As a rule, larger manufactur- 
ing interests are relatively better 
buyers. The delivery situation be- 
comes easier each week. One maker 
of shapers has advanced prices on 
three small sizes 5 per cent. Calu- 
met Steel Co., Chicago, has placed a 
20-inch shaper. Chicago board of edu- 
cation is inquiring for some small 
items of equipment, including a 20- 
inch sliding head upright drill. Il- 
linois Central railroad has not yet 
taken action on equipment for its 
new shops at Paducah, Ky., but the 
buying of structural steel for this 


project brings action nearer. Chicago 
& North Western has added several 
tools to its recent inquiry. National 


Biscuit Co. is building a machine re- 
pair shop at Evanston, IIl., and prob- 
ably will be in the market for equip- 
ment. 


Cleveland, April 6.—With most 
dealers tool sales during the past week 
have shown some improvement, al- 
though in one or two cases, business 
has not been closed as expected. Cleve- 
land interests shared well in the pur- 
chase at Toledo, O., of equipment by 
the Nickel Plate railroad which is 
replacing that destroyed several weeks 
ago when its Frankfort, Ind., shops 
burned. A turret lathe went to a 
Cleveland manufacturer and a large 
boring mill is understood to have 
gone to the Niles Tool Works. Ad- 
ditional equipment is pending. Re- 
cent orders taken by Pratt & Whit- 
ney Co. in this territory include four 
profiling machines for Lock Pattern 
Works, Detroit; 10-inch thread miller 
for Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit; 
production hand miller for Machines 
Special Co., Ann Arbor, Mich.; 20- 
inch geared head lathe for United 
States Aluminum Co., Cleveland; and 
10 x 60-inch thread miller for Haugh- 
ton Elevator Co., Toledo, O. 
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Many Records 


Broken by Chicago District Works in 
March—Operations at Peak 
Chicago, April 6.—It is understood 
that more than 30 separate production 
records were broken by the [Illinois 
Steel Co. in March. Taking the com- 
pany’s total outputs at its Gary, South 


.Chicago and Joliet works it never 


turned out more finished steel in one 
month. The Inland Steel Co. also 
set a number of monthly records. The 
Calumet Steel Co. in March turned 
out more rail steel on a single-turn 
basis than in any month in history. 

Steel ingot operations in the Chi- 
cago district are holding at about 95 
per cent. Apparently they have 
reached their peak in the present rise, 
but signs of a decided tapering off are 
lacking. The active list of steel works 
blast furnaces still totals 29 out of 
35. The merchant stack active list 
is 8 out of 10, with the Thomas stack 
at Milwaukee slated for relighting 
about April 20. The fourth Inland 
Steel Co. steel works stack at In- 
diana Harbor has been delayed and 
jMay 1 is the date now set for its 
lighting. 


Stack Breaks Record 

Chicago, April 6.—No. 2 blast fur- 
nace of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. at Indiana Harbor, Ind., the new 
stack which was placed in operation 
in March, 1924, last month established 
a new record with an average pro- 
duction of 790 tons per day. No scrap 
was used in the charge and coke con- 
sumption was said to be remarkably 
low. 


Red Extra Eliminated 


Pittsburgh, April 6.— Under a 
change put into effect this week by 
leading mills, all extras for sizes 
on wire rods have heen eliminated and 
the flat price now is $45, Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland and $46, Chicago. Up 
to two or three weeks ago an extra 
of $2.50 per ton was named on sizes 
over %g-inch. At that time this ex- 
tra was reduced to $1.50. Now it has 
been eliminated entirely. This extra 
for size on wire rods has applied for 
a number of years. 


Reports on Trackwork 


New York, April 6.—The American 
Iron and Steel institute reports that 
production of trackwork in 1925 
amounted to 170,564 net tons. This 
includes switches, switch stands, frogs, 
crossings, guard rails and appurte- 
nances made from carbon steel, man- 
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ganese steel or other metals for both 
domestic and export use in track 
of 60 pounds per yard and heavier. 


Valley Pig Iron Down 


(Concluded from Page 949) 


ers. Typical of this situation is the 
placing of about 100 tons of iron each 
week, for several weeks past, hy a 
Wisconsin interest. Future buying 
also shows some improvement. Some 
interests look for an adjustment, if 
any, in the Chicago market to reflect 
conditions in the markets to the East. 
Intrinsically, the Chicago furnace quo- 
tation of $23 for No. 2 foundry and 
malleable appears stronger, for one 
reason because it has been maintained 
through a period of doubt. If there 
is any trend in the melt it is down- 
ward, but not to any appreciable ex- 
tent. Eight of the 10 merchant stacks 
here are active and the ninth—the 
Thomas stack at Milwaukee—is slated 
to go in about April 20. Neither con- 
sumers nor producers have any 
stocks. Fair activity in silvery irons 
is reported, with a purchase of 300 
tons by a Wisconsin user. The 
schedule apparently was maintained. 
Charcoal activity has comprised sev- 
eral carload sales. 

Cincinnati, April 6.—Purchase of 
8000 tons of northern foundry iron 
by the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
for its Louisville, Ky., for second 
quarter delivery was the outstanding 
feature of the pig iron market here 
the past week. The tonnage which 
was divided between two furnace in- 
terests. in the Ironton district will be 
shipped by water. While the price 
was not divulged, it is understood 
that. the buyer paid less than $21, 
furnace. The Minister Machine Co., 
Minister, O., closed for 300 tons of 
northern iron for prompt shipment. 
The Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co., 
Hamilton, O., is inquiring for 1500 
tons of two grades of northern iron 
for second and third quarters. The 
Louisville Car Wheel Co., Louisville, 
Ky., wants 300 tons of northern iron. 
One furnace interest in the Ironton 
district produced 9500 tons last month 
and shipped 1300 tons. Prices are un- 
changed with northern iron quoted at 
$20.50 to $21, Ironton, and southern 
iron $21.50 to $22, Birmingham. 

St. Louis, April 6.—Slightly more 
interest is manifested in the pig iron 
market and sellers look for a revival 
of buying during the next 30 days. A 
hopeful sign was the first transaction 
for third quarter. This consisted of 
400 tons purchased by an_ Illinois 
stove manufacturer. In addition there 
were several inquiries for small ton- 
nages to be delivered during that 
period. The only sale of consequence 
for second quarter is 700 to a car 
wheel maker in this district, placed 
with the St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. 
This producer sold smaller tonnages 
aggregating 500 tons and approxi- 
mately 800 tons. was sold by other 
agencies. Chicago sellers have shaded 
$23 to users in this district. South- 
ern iron is quoted at $22, furnace, but 
better than that can be done. The 
leading local producer, while _ still 
quoting $23.50 to $24, f.o.b. Granite 
City, is meeting competition. 

Birmingham, Ala., April 6.—Mod- 





erate selling for second quarter con- 
tinues in the pig iron market. No. 2 
foundry is quotable at $22, for second 
quarter, and $23 for small, prompt 
lots. Melters are asking for steady 
delivery and inquiries have been fre- 
quent during the past few weeks, in- 
cluding a few for third quarter. 


Rail Equipment Active 
(Concluded from Page 958) 


Foundry Co. 
Standard Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, three 
10,050-gallon, 50-ton tank cars, to Standard 
Tank Car Co. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 


Alton & Southern, one locomotive, to the 

American Locomotive Co. 

Georgia, Florida & Alabama, two locomotives. 

to the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Pennsylvania, 200 , 175 to the Baldwin 

Locomotive Works, and 25 to the Lima 

Locomotive Works, Ine. 

| | 
ORDERS PENDING | 

















Anglo-Mexican Petroleum Co., ten tank cars; 
bids asked. 

Central of Vermont, 200 box cars: bids asked. 

Cordoba Central, Argentina, 250 steel box cars: 
bids asked. 

Ph'ladelphia & Reading, 25 coachcs and 5 com- 
bination passenger cars; pend ng. 

Southern, 500 flat car underframes; pending. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 20 gondolas: 
pending. 

Southern railway, 500 flat car underframes:; 
pending. 

Texas & Pacific, 300 automobile cars; pending. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 500 coal cars: 
action expected immediately. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 


Poston & Maine, one to five diesel electric 
locomotives; pending. 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, six locomo- 
tives, including three switch engines; bids 
asked. 
Great Northern, one oil-electric locomotive: 
pending. 
Kentucky & Indiana Terminal, 11 locomotives: 
bids asked. 


7 


Union railroad, 10 switch engines; bids asked. 


Structural Awards Many 
(Concluded from Page 957) 


2253 tons, North Dakota highway commission, 
Bismark, N. D. 990 tons for bridge at San- 
ish and 1263 tons for bridge near Williston; 
bids in April 22. 

2000 tons, office building for Boston Gas Co., 
Boston; b’ds being taken. 

1500 tons, office building for Stone & Webster 
Corp., Boston; bids being taken. 

1100 tons, sesquicentennial build:ng, Philadel- 
phia; bids asked. 

1100 tons, Pittsburgh Insurance Exchange 
building, Pittsburgh; bids being tabulated in 
Washington office of the Boyle-Robertson 
Co., general contractor. 

1600 tons, bridgework for Burlington railway ; 
bids entered. 

1000 tons, bridge at Providence, R. I.; bids 
being taken. 

575 tons, Kress building, San Francisco; bids 
being received. 

500 tons, Free Art building, West Eighty- 
seventh street, New York; bids asked. 

500 tons, power plant addition, Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Co., Washington; pending. 

500 tons, gynasium and field house for Oak 
Park and River Forest h‘gh schools, Chicago. 
Childs & Smith, 720 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, architects. 

410 tons, armory roof, San Francisco; Judson 
Mfg. Co. low bidder. 

400 tons, office for Reading Co., Philadelphia ; 
Erwin & Leighton, general contractors. 

300 tons, International Harvester Co. plant at 
Albany, N. Y.; pending. 

300 tons, pumping station, Philadelphia; bids 
asked. 

300 tons, subway work for the New York 
Central, Erie, Pa.; pend'ne. 

275 tons, state dam at Rocky Riff, N. Y.; 
pending. 

250 tons, plant additions for Landers, Frary 
& Clark, New Britain, Conn.; pending. 

200 to 300 tons, mechanical bu lIding, Case 
School of Applied Science. Cleveland: Wilbur 
Watson, architect, bids in April 12. 
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lron Production Is Best in 12 Months 


CTUAL production of pig iron in 
March amounted to 3,458,171 


gross tons, or 111,554 tons per 
day, according to complete returns 
from operating blast furnaces in the 
United States. Iron making thereby 
rose to a level which on the basis of 
both total output and daily average was 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION 
1926 1925 1924 








January 3.819.789 8.872.207 38,015.489 
February .. 2,923,850 8,214,067 8,073,619 
March 3,458,171 3,571,422 3,465,389 
Oo ws 8,211,235 8,226,107 
i _ 2,933,907 2,619,986 
ee 2.679.045 2.022.836 

Total Ist half.. 9,701,801 18,981,883 17,423,417 
 indiekimesitaets <dniesetnned 2,665,262 1,783,457 
IR citietatenen — sinum 2.707.171 1,882.986 
EE Scientia cons 2,707,171 1,882,986 
September 2,725,885 2,053,617 
October 8,017,889 2,461,727 
November «« 8,023,257 2,514,979 
December «» 8,249,057 2,956,389 





Total 2nd halt.... 7,888,521 13,653,155 


. 9,701,861 36,370,404 31,076,572 


Grand Total 





the highest since March of last year. 
Although the preliminary figures pub- 
lished in last week’s issue of IRON 
TRADE ReEVIEW included estimations 
of three or more days production for 
each furnace, the indicated total was 
remarkably close to the actual figure. 
As was reported a week ago, active 
blast furnaces on the last day of the 
month was 235, an increase of 12. 
As compared with the February out- 





MARCH PIG IRON 





mnenntinty ASRIUTARONT EN ELUALOO THE PONAAAPEGE URSA PALA ERLE 
Active Blast Furnaces 
Per 

In blast Total Cent 

|. grereerane éocesesi ee 377 62.4 
||) nee 7 + 382 58.5 
SAMERTT  crccecccres covseed aD 385 58.5 
December _............ 234 385 60.7 
November ._....... weveed20 385 57.2 
October  ...ccccccceveeee-209 386 54.1 


GMUAAATUUSNGAA MENA OAAATEN NATASHA ARTA AMT ALS TTA ET 


put of 2,923,850 tons, the March iron 
production was a gain of 534,321 tons. 
Average daily production showed a 
gain of 7131 tons per day, or 6.7 per 
cent over the 104,423-ton daily rate 
of February. Iron was made in March 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 





Jan. 107,089 108,781 97,273 104,136 53,090 
Feb. 104,423 114,788 105,987 106,925 58,220 
Mar. 111,554 115,207 111,787 113,664 65,674 
107,041 107,537 118,210 69,005 
94,642 84,515 124,790 74,495 
89,301 67,427 122,262 178,748 
85,976 67,531 118,860 177,517 
87,828 60,741 111,254 658,408 
90,862 68,454 103,917 67,466 
97,351 79,410 101,375 84,827 
100,775 83,832 96,373 94,870 
104,808 95,367 93,952 99,468 
Ave. 107,798 99,645 84,908 109,659 73,563 





at the rate of 40,700,000 tons per 
year and at 89.5 per cent of the coun- 
try’s record production of 124,790 tons 
per day in May, 1923. 


= 


During the month 7 merchant fur- 





stacks Mar. Feb. 
SRT Re eee i Sa 52 45 
Pennsylvania _........... siessdaiimoniae 134 R85 81 
Sg RE aera e-< 35 24 25 
Virginia se dubieapliint ess eX 1 1 
New York dt 3 NS. 26 18 17 
New Jersey ........... TOD { 0 0 
ON Bee Se RS eset 25 18 16 
IIIS acs deteusnnishagsnnadebnesi Lanel 5 8 8 ] 
A A TAN dy 16 16 t 
es iencutininiionn 6 5 | 
SII nis ciseaanmnsentininenititipighnees 5 2 2 | 
i cctananasi 7 1 1 ] 
SIND. sissennceniinsrenepesvecienqerinenens 13 2 3} 
oS = Shak ER 1 1 1 | 
West Virginia 4 1 2} 
ESRI Nr CN en : 4 5 3) 
IID. accncenpaysrtamoncnintnnveomeiebs 3 2 € 
PRUIOTIEE ches cncccccsenceseessscnvscecennv0ese 1 0 0 | 
TTIRD  casvenniniecesecevsencos eee 1 0 0) 


Spiegel and ferro—all states 


Total 877 235 228 


5 No. in blast last 
No. of day of month 





Total tonnage made —~Totals— 
Merchant Nonmerchant Mar. Feb. 

on 168,041 630,999 799,040 662,502 
155,127 1,082,567 1,237,694 1,015,684 
117.635 124,411 242,046 226,687 
mitts AS ens 7,785 4,223 
94,429 139,287 233,716 201,653 
"101,840 222,382 © 324,292 + -250,617 
412,218 417,163 459,381 411,031 
15,047 38,929 53,976 55,778 
21,918 45,048 66,966 64,923 
9,281 24,064 33,345 30,857 
733,321 2,724,850 3,458,171 2,923,850 
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naces were blown in and 4 were 
blown out or banked. One of those 
blown in was the rebuilt Troy, N. Y., 
furnace of the Hudson Valley Coke 
& Products Corp., on March 29, 
while one of those blown out was 





DIVISIONS OF PRODUCTION 


Ferro- 

Non- man- Other 
1925 Merchant merchant Spiegel ganese ferro 
Jan. 659,256 2,712,951 6,418 23,564 956 
Feb. 661,415 2,552,652 4,910 19,796 848 
Mar. 736,284 2,835,138 5,449 24,422 877 
April 689,162 2,522,073 65,841 21,448 799 
May 605,347 2,328,560 6,294 22,717 298 
June 663,782 2,115,263 4,972 19,8384  — ..cccove 
July 609,741 2,055,521 656,074 16,614 reco 
Aug. 688,330 2,118,841 4,940 18,818 soon 
Sept. 569,219 2,156,666 6,162 18,381 140 
Oct. 606,092 2,411,797 6,071 21,472 1,544 
Nov. 638,214 2,385,043 6,370 27,202 1,665 
Dec. 664,681 2,584,376 7,746 25,881 1,883 





65,747 260,149 9,010 


2,594,843 7,746 32,924 
2,301,729 7,084 22,309 1,464 
2,724,850 7,339 24,064 1,942 


Total 7,591,528 28,778,881 
1926 

Jan. 724,946 
Feb. 622,121 
Mar. 733,321 





the No. 2 Woodward, Ala., stack of 
Woodward Iron Co., wrecked by ex- 
plosion, March 20. Of the nonmerchant 
class, 11 were blown in and 2 blown 
out. As reported last week, 5 furnaces 
were removed from the country’s list 
of serviceable stacks, bringing the 
total to 377. 


Furnaces blown in during March 
were: In Ohio: Mattie, A. M. Byers 
Co.; one Lorain, National Tube Co.; 
Upson, Bourne-Fuller Co.; one Ohio, 
Carnegie Steel Co. River Nos. 1, 2 
and 4, McKinney Steel Co. In Penn- 
sylvania: Bethlehem A, Cambria E 
and J and Coatesville A, Bethlehem 
Steel Co.; Clinton, Clinton Iron & 
Steel Co. In New York: Troy, Hud- 
son Valley Coke & Products Corp. 
In Maryland: Maryland B, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. In Alabama: Ensley 
No. 3, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. In Wisconsin: Mayville 
No. 1, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
In Illinois: One Federal, By-Prod- 
uct Coke Corp.; South Works Old 
No. 4, Illinois Steel Co. 


Stacks blown out during the month 
were: In Pennsylvania: Shenango 
No. 1, Shenago Furnace Co. In Ten- 
nessee: Cranberry, Cranberry Fur- 
nace Co. In West Virginia: Top, 
Wheeling Steel Corp. In Alabama: 
Ensley No. 3, Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co.; Woodward No. 2 
Woodward Iron Co. In Wisconsin: 
Thomas, Thomas Furnace Co. 
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Mill at Weirton 


An appropriation of $5,000,000 has 
been authorized by the directors of 
the Weirton Steel Co. for the con- 
struction of a new strip mill at Weir- 
ton, W. Va. Foundations will be 
started between April 15 and 20. This 
expenditure is in addition to the $15,- 
000,000 expansion program announced 
last year. All construction, grading, 
excavating and concrete work will be 
done by the company. Contracts for 
the strip mills have been awarded to 
the United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

Additions to the present open-hearth 
department, which are a part of the 
recently announced expansion pro- 
gram, will include four 100-ton basic 
furnaces. Foundations for the new 
units were completed last week; erec- 
tion of the structural steel building 
was started this week. The first of 
the new furnaces is expected to make 
its initial heat in August. A new 
coke plant including 49 by-product 
ovens is being erected by the Koppers 
Co., Pittsburgh. Foundations for the 
company’s new 800-ton blast furnace 
now are completed and erection of 
the stack will start within the next 
ten days. Contracts for building the 
furnace and the stoves recently were 
awarded to W. B. Pollock Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


Mill Contract Awarded 


Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has been awarded a contract 
for billet and rod mills for the South 
works of the American Steel & Wire 
Co., Worcester, which is to be entirely 
replaced by a new plant. Production 
will not be interrupted by the change, 
which is being made to decrease pro- 
duction cost and improve quality. Out- 
put will not be increased. Electric 
motors will replace the present steam 
motive power. 


Blooming Mill Is Moved 


Pittsburgh, April 6. —The 34-inch, 
2-high, one-stand reversing blooming 
mill at the old plant of the Pardee 
Steel Corp., Perth Amboy, N. J. has 
been dismantled and with the auxil- 
iary equipment, is being shipped here 
for reassembling at the Park works 
of the Crucible Steel Co. of America. 


India Raises Tin Duty 


Washington, April 6.—A bill pro- 
viding for an increase in the im- 
port duty on tin plate from 65 rupees 


Will Build New Strip. 


to 85 rupees a ton has been passed 
by the British Indian legislative as- 
sembly, according to a cablegram 
received by the department of com- 
merce from Trade Commissioner 
Charles B. Spofford, at Calcutta. The 
bill becomes effective upon the ap- 
proval of the governor general. 


Simplify Household Sheet 
Metal Products 


Washington, April 6.—Groups rep- 
resenting producers, distributors and 
users of household’ sheet metal 
ware, at their meeting March 12 with 
the simplified practice division of the 
department of commerce, voted to re- 
duce by 25 per cent the varieties and 
sizes of utensils in common use. This 
action followed the work of two sim- 
plification committees of the indus- 
try for more than 18 months. The 
simplification is to become effective 
immediately. 

The reductions are as follows: Deep 
stamped ware, 79 out of 283 elim- 
inated; shallow stamped ware, five 
out of 107; pieced tin ware, 91 out of 
301; heavy tinware, nine out of 52; 
japanned ware, 45 out of 180; and 
galvanized ware, 52 out of 231. 

Some discussion developed from the 
proposal of Stephen S. Tuthill, Amer- 
ican Zine institute, that the term 
“zine coated” be substituted, as more 
descriptive, for the term “galvanized.” 
It was voted to refer the question to 
the Sheet Metal Ware association. 

The standing committee to observe 
the operation of the simplified pro- 
gram consists of the following: 


Warren S. Smith, Sheet Metal Ware 
association, and Walter H. Blank, 
American Can Co., representing the 
manufacturers; T. J. Fernley, National 
Hardware Association of the United 
States; Herbert P. Sheets, National 
Retail Hardware association; and John 
Donnan, Southern Hardware Jobbers 
association, the last three represent- 
ing the distributors. 


Japan To Revise Tariff 


Washington, April 6.—Reports re- 
ceived here indicate that the measure 
calling for a general revision of the 
Japanese customs tariff may become 
effective April 1, and that the im- 
port duty on steel bars, rods and 
tees will be raised from 15 per cent 
ad valorem to 1.10 yen per 100 kin. 
Rails and fishplates are to be in- 
creased in duty from 15 per cent ad 
valorem to 0.95 yen per 100 kin, and 
wire rods from 15 to 18 per cent ad 
valorem. The duties on _ electrical 
sheets and pig iron are to remain un- 
changed. 
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Make Arguments Against 
Metric System 


Washington, April 6.—Arguments 
against the bill for the metric 
system of weights and measurements 
in the United States were presented 
last week by representatives of the 
machine tool industry to the house 
committee considering the bill. The 
committee is said to be largely against 
reporting the bill to the house. Claims 
that the compulsory adoption of the 
measure of the metric system in this 
country would result in the expendi- 
ture of billions, and that this extra 
cost largely would have to be passed 
on to the buying and consuming public 
were made by representatives of the 
machine tool and other industrial in- 
terests. 

A. C. Cook, Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland, pointed out that it would 
be necessary if the metric bill 
becomes a law for each machinist 
to refit himself with the tools he 
owns at an estimated expense of $200 
to $250 for each workman. It was 
said by the witness that the imme- 
diate cost to the company’s plant to 
make the changes in gages and tools 
would approximate $100,000. To make 
the changes necessary in the draw- 
ings, an outlay of perhaps $750,000 
also would be entailed. Finally, he 
said, no definite results would be ob- 
tained that would benefit the buyers 
of the firm’s products. 

E. C. Peck, Cleveland Twist Drill 
Co., who was in charge of the gage 
section of the army ordnance depart- 
ment during the war, declared that 
the existing English system of 
weights and measures is no detri- 
ment to the exportation of Ameri- 
can machinery products to foreign 
countries using the metric system and 
adoption of a metric unit would not 
increase sales to these countries. 

E. F. du Brul, National Machine 
Tool Builders association, Cincinnati, 
declared that accuracy of measurement 
affects the progress of industry and 
not the method of measurement. 

Alfred W. Att, John B. Att Co., 
machine tool builder, Baltimore, point- 
ed out that it would be necessary 
for manufacturers to carry double 
stocks, considering the fact that a 
demand still would exist for products 
made under the present standards of 
measurement. 

David Van Alstyne, assistant to the 
president, American Locomotive Co., 
pointed out that foreign sales of 
American goods are based on prices 
and quality and not on dimensions of 
measurement under which such goods 
are produced. 
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Book Reviews 











(Concluded from Page 933) 


cal mathematics, the principles set 
forth have been checked and verified 
by experimental data and by actual 
results in practice. 

Following a detailed discussion of 
both natural and forced draft, a de- 
velopment of theory on a mathematical 
basis and a study of losses encoun- 
tered, Mr. Mingle considers the general 
subject of combustion. The chemistry 
of this reaction is given only as in- 
cidental to the mechanics, thus giving 
the basis for the theory of capacity, 
the relation of chimney area and 
height to proper combustion. While 
written primarily for designers and 
builders of chimneys, this work will 
be valuable to plant engineers, me- 
chanical superintendents and others 
responsible for new construction or 
the revision of existing chimney struc- 


tures. 
o . ad 


Consumer Buying Studied 


Profits; by William Trufant Foster 
and Waddill Catchings; cloth 465 
pages, 5% x 8 inches; published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. and supplied by IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, Cleveland, for $4 postpaid and 
in Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Caxton House, London, for £1, 
net. 


Theories in finance and economics 
always are interesting and usually 
contain much of practical value, how- 
ever much they may be the result of 
scholastic study rather than practical 
experience. As in Money, a previous 
volume from the same authors, both 
volumes being issued for the Pollock 
Foundation for Economic Research, 
the authors evidently expect consider- 
able opposition to their conclusions, 
on the part of those who believe in 
things as they are, rather than as 
they might be. The preface is remin- 
iscent of Edward Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward, of a generation ago. 

Briefly the argument of the book 
is summed up in one of the concluding 
pages: “Progress toward greater to- 
tal production is retarded because 
consumer buying does not keep pace 
with production. Consumer buying 
lags behind for two reasons: first, be- 
cause industry does not disburse to 
consumers enough money to buy the 
goods produced; second, because con- 
sumers, under the necessity of sav- 
ing, cannot spend as much money as 
they receive. There is not an even 
flow of money from producer to con- 
sumer and from consumer back to 
producer.” 
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But relief is possible, the authors 
say, and they promise in due time to 
propose plans for solving the prob- 
lem. 

Honesty of purpose in seeking an 
actual solution is evidenced by the of- 
fer broadcast on the jacket of the 
volume, a substantial cash award be- 
ing escrowed for the best adverse criti- 
cism of the volume. Decision is in the 
hands of three well qualified judges 
and ample time is given for study be- 
fore criticism. 

* ~ + 


Plant Publications Surveyed 


Employe Magazines in the United 
States, report of National Industrial 
Conference board, 247 Park avenue, 
New York; 86 pages, 6 x 9% inches; 
cloth; published by National Indus- 
trial Conference board. 


This book covers thoroughly two 
important points in regard to employe 
publications; one is the purpose, cost 
and relative success of such publica- 
tions, and the other is a list of 539 
publications, giving size, page num- 
bers, frequency and place of publi- 
cation. There has been considerable 
need for such an analysis and com- 
pilation as this volume affords. Of 
the 490 publications analyzed, 252 are 
issued by manufacturing companies; 
85 by commercial firms; 36 by rail- 
roads; 90 by public utilities; 22 by 
financial houses and five by mining 
companies. Most of the magazines are 
monthlies, numbering 402; 36 are pub- 
lished twice a month or fortnightly; 
14 are published bimonthly, eight at ir- 
regular intervals, seven quarterly and 
one five times a year. Out of 428 such 
periodicals published within the past 
three years 228 or 53.2 per cent are 
devoted to employe interests and still 
are being published; 51, or 11.9 per 
cent have been used as sales organs 
from the start or were later converted 
into such; and 149 or 34.8 per cent 
have been discontinued. The cost 
varies from 8 cents per employe to 
$1.80, with the average $1 to $1.25 per 
employe per year. The report is of 
special value to any company con- 
templating the publication of an em- 
ploye’s magazine. 


* ¢ «* 
Vade Mecum of Finance 
Financial Handbook, by Robert 


Montgomery; flexible leather binding, 
1760 pages, gilt edges; published by 
the Ronald Press Co., New York, and 
supplied by IRON TRADE Review for 
$7.50 postpaid and in Europe by Pen- 
ton Publishing Co., Ltd. Caxton 
House, London, for £2, net. 

A new departure in handbooks, this 
volume meets a need among business 
men and executives by presenting in 
a single volume trustworthy informa- 
tion on the practical problems involved 


in handling the finances of a business. 
The author was assisted by 382 con- 
tributors, expert in their several lines, 
and in the preparation of the matter 
many authorities were consulted. 

The 34 sections cover a wide range, 
too large to be repeated. Financial 
statements and reports are treated, 
budgets, business law, fixed capital 
expenditures, security markets, export 
and import procedure, credits and col- 
lections, abbreviations of business 
terms, profit sharing plans, accounts 
and audits, federal taxes and many 
others of equal importance. 

The volume is the same _ style 
as many other handbooks on various 


subjects, with special binding. 
* * » 


Trade Commission “Roasted” 


Bothering Business, by H. A. Toul- 
min Jr., published by the B. C. Forbes 
Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. Paper, 4% x 7 
inches, 57 pages; supplied by Iron 
Trade Review for 50 cents postpaid. 

This booklet contains a great deal 
of information that the average busi- 
ness man will want to read. It is an 
indictment of the federal trade com- 
mission for “heckling,” badgering, or 
bothering business. It is said that 
40 per cent of all the complaints is- 
sued by the commission have been 
dismissed by that body as unjusti- 
fied; that of those complaints which 
the commission has upheld, issuing 
cease and desist orders, from 60 to 
65 per cent have been reversed by 
the courts. About 75 to 80 per cent 
of the complaints issued by the com- 
mission are wholly unjustified, in the 
opinion of the author, who is identi- 
fied with a patent law firm, with of- 
fices in Dayton, O. 

In 1924, it is pointed out, the 
commission spent about $614,000 on 
its legal work, disposing of some- 
thing over 100 cases at an estimate 
expense of $5000 to $6000 for each 
case. Details are given concerning 
a number of cases, tending to show 
the absurdities of the commission’s 
system, and its misuse of power. One 
might assume after reading the state- 
ments that the conclusion would be 
an opinion in favor of abolishing the 
commission, but instead suggestions 
are offered in a constructive spirit 
with a view to improving the meth- 
ods employed by the commission so 
that it might serve the legitimate pur- 
pose for which it was created. 

Two chapters of the booklet are 
devoted to considerations of the pat- 
ent office, how invention and man- 
ufacturing enterprise are discouraged 
by delays, with suggestions as to how 
the system may be improved. 
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Propose British Coal Settlement 


Royal Commission Favors 10 Per Cent Reduction in Wages; Closing Uneconomic 






Mines; State Ownership of Mineral Lands—Iron and Steel Industry 
Consuming Less Than Two-Thirds of Normal Amount 


Staff Service)—The most sign- 

ificant statement in the report 
of the Royal Commission on.the Brit- 
ish coal industry, recently issued, in- 
volves the reduction in the amount of 
coal for the manufacture of pig iron 
in 1925. If the British iron and steel 
industry were working up to normal, 
it would consume 37,000,000 tons of 
coal annually; but last year it took 
only 22,000,000 tons. Then the report 
concludes: “It is only to the revival 
of these heavy industries (including 
shipbuilding and engineering) that 
the British coal mining industry can 
look for any substantial increase in 
the demand for coal.” 

The Royal Commission, of which 
Sir Herbert Samuel is chairman, was 
named by the government Sept. 5, 
1925. Because the government’s sub- 
sidy to the coal industry will expire 
on May 1 by limitation, the report 
of the commission was hurried up. 
Since the report came out a number 
of important meetings have been held 
between Premier Baldwin and _ the 
miners and mine owners in the en- 
deavor to work out a plan upon 
which the government and the indus- 
try can proceed. Baldwin says the 
government will accept the commis- 
sion’s suggestions if the two parties 
in the coal industry can agree. So 
far they have not been able to do so. 

The union miners haggle over the 
proposal of the commission that min- 
ers’ wages be reduced by about 10 
per cent, this being a readjustment 
of the minimum percentage addition 
to the basic wage rates provided in 
the 1924 mine agreement. The reduc- 
tion is to be fitted to the various dis- 
tricts, to some more and to others 
less. The commission declares that 
in the quarter ending with last De- 
cember, 73 per cent of the coal out- 
put was raised at a loss apart from 
the subsidy, and the loss exceeded 1 
shilling a ton on more than 60 per 
cent of the output. 


[Osea March 25.—(KEuropean 


Rejects Nationalization 


Looking into the future of the 
British coal industry, the commission 
rejects the trade union proposal of 
“nationalization” of the coal industry. 
In place of that, however, it proposes 
that all such mineral rights shall be 
owned by the state. Ownership by the 
state should be acquired, says the 


commission, by purchase where it has 
a national value, and by declaration 
of state ownership in the case of un- 
proved coal or coal at deep levels 
with no present market value. 


The closing down of many uwneco- 
nomic mines, amalgamation of others 
and the working out of operating and 
selling economies are recommended. 
It says the gap between sales prices 
and cost must be filled by the indus- 
try contracting to much smaller di- 
mensions or by an immediate low- 
ering of costs of production. Many 
mines now operating ought to be 
amalgamated, especially those of small 
size. But compulsory amalgamation 
is declared mischievous, although leg- 
islation should provide for such amal- 
gamation in case of arbitrary objec- 
tion. 

Closer connection between the coal 
industry and allied industries ought 
to be worked out. Light, heat and 
power requirements of the nation 
should be studied and surveyed con- 
stantly by a new body to be known 
as the national fuel and power com- 
mittee with advisory powers and 
nominated by the government from 
among official and other bodies. Ad- 
ditional facilities for research should 
be provided. 

Further recommendations embrace 
formation of co-operative sales agen- 
cies, especially needed for the export 
trade. Municipal authorities ought 
to be empowered to engage in the 
retail trade. Larger railroad cars and 
like facilities ought to be used and 
ownership of such cars concentrated 
in fewer hands. 


With the closing down of many col- 
leries inevitably, the government must 
be prepared to conduct wholesale 
transfers of labor thus thrown out 
of work. Profit sharing schemes 
should be set up so that mine em- 
ployes may take more direct interest 
in their work. 

American coal export trade is not 
expected to bear adversely against 
British fuel exports since only 5 per 
cent of American mine production 
gets into export trade. This is due 
to the long railroad haul on American 
coal from mine to nearest seaboard. 
Germany, however, already has won 
a considerable portion of the former 
British coal trade with Italy, and may 
be expected to make further inroads 
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elsewhere. But the continental coal 
sales advantage, now held because 
of the depreciated currencies of those 
coal producing countries, is expect- 
ed to pass as they get upon a gold 
basis. 

Concluding its report, the commis- 
sion points the way to prosperity in 
the coal industry lies along three 
lines, the greater application of sci- 
ence to the winning and using of 
coal, larger units for production and 
distribution, and fuller partnership be- 
tween employers and employes. It 
adds: 


“In all three respects progress must 
come mainly from within the indus- 
try. The state can help materially 
* * * but the future depends primarily 
upon the leadership and the general 
level of opinion among the mine own- 
ers and the miners of Great Britain.” 


Implement Exports Gain 


Washington, April 6.—Large foreign 
shipments of agricultural implements 
which began in January were con- 
tinued in February when exports from 
the United States amounted to $8,731,- 
883, an increase of approximately 
$300,000 over January and almost 
double the exports of February, 1925, 
according to the agricultural imple- 
ment division of the department of 
commerce, 

A new high mark was reached in 
the exports of wheel tractors in Feb- 
ruary when 7533 valued at $3,799,116 
were shipped to foreign countries. The 
large shipments to Russia continued in 
February and 3570 tractors valued at 
$1,636,688 were exported to that 
country. Shipments of harvesters and 
binders in February totaled 5970 val- 
ued at $1,013,054. The plow shipments 
were also large and amounted to 21,- 
667, valued at $690,425. Both of these 
items show a considerable increase 
over shipments of a year ago. Ex- 
ports during the eight months ended 
February, 1926, amounted to $59,- 
091,073. This is an increase of more 
than $13,000,000 over exports during 
the same period of 1925 and is equal 
approximately to the total exports of 
implements during the calendar year 
1925. 


Newport Boiler Co., New York, has 
increased its capital from 200 to 
1800 shares no par value. 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 








YSTIC IRON WORKS, Ever- 
M ett, Mass., is nearing comple- 

tion of its blast furnace plant 
and officials expect operations to 
start within 60 days. The site is on 
Boston harbor directly across the 
Mystic river. Raw material will be 
brought by water, limestone from 
Rockland, Me., bituminous coal from 
mines in West Virginia, and ore from 
Sweden, Newfoundland and northern 
Africa. A 7000 ton concrete ore 
dock has been built, served by an 
ore bridge with a clear span of 250 
feet and a length over all of 450 
feet. The blast furnace itself is 87% 
feet high and 23 feet in diameter, sup- 
plied by three stoves 100 feet high 
by 22 feet in diameter. 

* * ~ 
HAW-WALKER, Muskegon, Mich., 
manufacturer of filing cabinets, 

‘advises its extension 80 x 220 feet, 
five stories, will be used for additional 
production of steel filing devices and 
warehouse purposes. 

~ * * 

HEELING MACHINE PROD- 

UCTS CO., Wheeling, W. Va., has 
re-elected E. W. Krause president and 
treasurer, Alfred Briese vice president 
and production manager and A. C, 
Kennen secretary. 

* * > 
ONNORS STEEL CO., Birming- 
ham, Ala., manufacturer of cotton 

ties, steel hoops and light bands, is 
building a plant to produce rail car- 
bon reinforcing bars, light angles and 
flats. Fence posts also will be made. 
Production is planned for June. 

» » a 

ORTHERN ENGINEERING 

WORKS, Detroit, manufacturer 
of electric traveling cranes, hoists 
and foundry equipment, will make con- 
siderable enlargement of the latter 
department. Increased selling repre- 
sentation is being developed. 

” * . 

USKY WRENCH CO., Milwaukee, 

has moved recently into larger 
quarters and is adding to its line of 
products. J. G. Zummach is president 
and treasurer, Sig Mandl vice presi- 
dent and J. O. Wirtish secretary. 


* * * 
MERICAN SMELTING WORKS, 
Detroit, recently incorporated, 


continues the business of the former 
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company of that name, selling low- 
grade ores. F. E. Atchison is presi- 
dent, Zacharias J. Campaign secretary 
and treasurer and John Panasuk vice 
president. 

» * * 


EORIA FOUNDRY CO., Peoria, 
Ill., has been bought by the H. M. 
Dietrick Co., for which it has been 
making castings as a large part of its 
business. Officers of the new holding 
company are H. M. Dietrick presi- 
dent, Joseph F. Hadank vice presi- 
dent, Lawrence Ryan secretary and 
Louis Hosbein treasurer. 
a * * 


OEFFELHOLZ CO., 170 Clinton 

street, Milwaukee, will start at 
once replacing its entire plant by a new 
one, one unit at a time, to prevent 
interruption of production. The first 
unit, 50 x 140 feet, will be on a va- 
cant portion of the site, the second 
unit to be of about the same size. 
George B. Miller is manager of the 
company. 

* * * 


Af ONARCH MACHINE & MFG. 
CO. Inc., Greensboro, N. C., which 
was incorporated recently and bought 
the plant of the W. J. Westbrook Ele- 
vator Co., will do a general line of 
jobbing machine ‘work and manufac- 
ture cordwood saws and other ma- 
chinery. W. C. Boren is president, 
A. R. Lewis vice president, W. C. 
Boren Jr., vice president and C, H. 
Lewis treasurer. 
* oo * 
EKIN FOUNDRY & MFG. CO.,, 
Pekin, Ill., recently incorporated, 
with $10,000 capital, has bought the 
plant and business of the Duisdieker 
Foundry & Mfg. Co. It will manufac- 


-ture heavy and light gray iron, semi- 


steel and ferro-nickel castings and 
some specialties. A. V. Martens is 
president and general manager, E. P. 
Kastien vice president and D. P. Som- 
mer secretary and treasurer. 

* * me 


TANDARD STOVE & RANGE 

CO., Rome Ga., recently incor- 
porated, has organized by electing 
Reuben N. Towers president, M. S. 
Lanier vice president, W. F. Barron 
secretary and E. P. Grant treasurer. 
Directors are the officers and Ralph 
L. Wilson, George Smith, Charles R. 
Porter, George T. Watts and Harry 
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Wright. Stoves_and ranges will be 
manufactured. 
> » * 


ARL SIGNAL CO has been or- 
ganized at Akron, O., to take 
over the goodwill, patents and busi- 
ness of the Garl Electric Co., 61 
Bartges street. It will manufacture 
and sell the fire and police alarm 
signal systems developed by the form- 
er company. Manious Garl, who 
patented the systems, will be re 
search and engineering chief of the 
new company. 
bo * om 
T HE Aircraft Corp. of America, 
109 West Fifty-seventh street, New 
York City, has placed an order with 
the Sikorsky Mfg. Co., Westbury, 
L. I., for 10 twin-engined amphibian 
planes for commercial use in this 
country. These planes will have ca- 
pacity for carrying four passengers, 
their hand baggage, and _ sufficient 
fuel for a four hour flight at an 
average speed of 100 miles an hour. 
% * * 
ATTERSON TOOL & SUPPLY 
CO., Dayton, O., is marking the 
forty-fourth year of its business exist- 
ance as a company and the thirtieth 
as a corporation. It has no con- 
nection with any other concern and 
has been an _ independent’ dealer 
throughout its existence. W. B. Pat- 
terson is president, T. E. Fritch vice 
president and treasurer, W. R. Kem- 
per secretary and F. B. Moorman as- 


sistant secretary. 
¥ >» * 


ARDWARE SPECIALTY MFG. 

CO., Canton, O., recently incor- 
porated, has bought the plant former- 
ly operated by the F. J. Shively Co., 
118 Seventh street, Canton. The new 
company will continue the manufac- 
ture of household specialties, includ- 
ing knives, weed pullers and others. 
M. M. Moore is president and treas- 
urer, Lew S. Motz vice president and 
H. S. Ernst secretary and general 
manager. 

* a * 
MERICAN MANGANESE 
BRONZE CO., Philadelphia, has 

reorganized and consolidated its or- 
ganization under one management, T. 
H. Addie, vice president and treasur- 
er, being elected president and gen- 
eral manager. He has been an officer 
of the company since 1914 as execu- 






























tive and metallurgical engineer. The 
company specializes in propeller wheels 
water turbine runners and bronze 
castings and forgings, and acid-resist- 
ing alloys and acid valves. 

* * * 


OHN DEERE TRACTOR CO., 


Waterloo, Iowa, the name recently 


adopted by the former Waterloo Gaso- 
line Engine Co., has re-elected Wil- 
liam Butterworth president, L. W. 
Witry vice president and chief en- 
gineer, A. H. Head secretary and 
general manager and C. A, Lasser 
treasurer. The company was organ- 
ized in 1892 and has manufactured 
tractors and stationary farm engines. 
It has been owned and operated since 
1918 by Deere & Co., Moline, IIl., the 
change in name conforming to owner- 
ship and character of product. 
* * ae 


ATIONAL CARBON CO., New 

York, has taken over the plant, 
goodwill and inventory of the Corliss 
Carbon Co., Bradford, Pa., and will 
continue manufacture of its grades 
of carbon as in the past. J. F. Ker- 
lin, president of the Corliss company, 
and formerly assistant general sales 
manager of the National Carbon Co., 
will become vice president of the lat- 
ter, in charge of sales of all carbon 
products. The purchase was made 
to round out the line of carbon 
products offered by the National Car- 
bon Co. 


* * * 


HE Dravo Contracting Co. of 

Pittsburgh is low bidder for con- 
struction of 20 steel barges to be used 
by the St. Louis division of the 
United States engineers. The Dravo 
company bid was $49,600, or $2400 per 
barge. Other bidders and _ their 
amount were: American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh, $74,000; Rock Island 
Bridge & Iron Works, Rock Island, 
Ill., $74,000; Midwest Boat & Barge 
Co., Grafton, IIll., $59,800; Riter-Con- 
ley Co., Pittsburgh, $85,800; Midland 
Pa., $64,000; Greenville Boiler & Ma- 
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chine Works, Greenville, Miss., bid- 
ding on (five barges $19,650; 
Charles Ward Engineering Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., $62,000; Nash- 
ville Bridge Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
$65,060; and the Howard Shipyards 
& Dock Co., Jeffersonville, Ind., $95,- 
748. 


* * * 


OOD HYDRAULIC HOIST & 

BODY CO., Indianapolis, Ind., has 
been reorganized as the Wood Hy- 
draulic Hoist & Body Co. of Indiana 
and has elected James A. Perry presi- 
dent, Walter P. Rolland vice president, 
Norman A. Perry secretary and Wil- 
liam C. Richardson treasurer. Mr. 
Rolland will be general manager. The 
company will carry on a truck equip- 
ment business, with hoisting equip- 
ment and trailers. The plant is at 
817 North Capital avenue. A branch 
is maintained at 40 South Third street, 
Columbus, 0O. 


* . % 


IRE FOUNDRY CO., 3000 North 

Adams street, Averyville, IIl., 
a suburb of Peoria, recently incor- 
porated, has leased the foundry in 
No. 2 plant of the Avery Power 
Machinery Co., with its equipment. 
It will manufacture gray iron, chrome 
nickel and semisteel castings. It will 
make castings for the Avery Co., 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Herschel 
Mfg. Co., Corn Products Refining Co. 
and the Essco Mfg. Co., as well as 
jobbing work. H. R. Hire is presi- 
dent and manager, N. Mass vice 
president and Paul Milereit secretary 
and treasurer. 

* a * 
OWLER-WOLFE SHEET METAL 
WORKS, Paducah, Ky., will move 

to its new quarters at once, on the 
river front with a harbor for boats 
being repaired. The company is build- 
ing a battery of three boilers for the 
United States Steamer OTTAWA of the 
Cincinnati district; two boilers for the 
towboat SANEORD E. HUSTON of the 
Choctaw Transportation Co., Des Arc, 


VUES 








Ark., on the White river; and two 
boilers each for the ferryboats VICKs- 
BURG and BATON ROUGE, to operate in 
the Baton Rouge trade. These boats 
now are being built in the Howard 
boatyards, Jeffersonville; also three 
boilers for the United States light- 
house tender WAKEROBIN now being 
built by the Dravo Contracting Co., 
at the Neville Island boatyards, Pitts- 
burgh. 


‘ 


Decline of Rolled Iron 
Tonnage Shown 


Rapid decline of rolled iron pro- 
ducts in competition with steel is 
shown clearly in the accompanying 
table of production of leading rolled 
iron products from 1913 to 1925, from 
records of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. In total the tonnage 
of rolled iron now is about one-third 
that produced in 1913, and some 
forms of iron have all but disappeared. 
During war years there was some 
accession to tonnage of a number of 
products, these serving to release 
steel to other uses or to increase 
the total production. At the end of the 
war demand the decline was resumed. 

From these figures the end of rolled 
iron production except for a few 
special purpuoses may be seen, the 
process of extinction having covered 
a long period as steel gradually has 
superseded its sister-metal. 


Various . phases of production 
methods were discussed by H. M. 
Lane, Detroit, foundry engineer, at a 
meeting of the Newark Foundrymen’s 
association at Newark, N. J., recently. 
Mr. Lane devoted particular attention 
to handling problems, grinding 
methods and the cleaning of castings. 
Announcement was made that an 
agreement had been reached continu- 
ing the wages of molders and core- 
makers in the Newark district at the 
rate of $7.50 per day. 
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Production of Finished Rolled Iron 











1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 

PUNO A MOI sdiiicis sins sthceddvinis acs ciinsens 64,729 56,590 20,253 13,303 29,071 14,657 40,628 34,111 20,237 40,845 6,107 33,113 
Nail and spike plate ... ones 5,044 4,725 4,984 2,979 883 16 TOG | contenien 103 154 103 67 
WEIED - BOGE ahdaasecsesencseissebnce 832 731 2,236 867 2,287 2,989 1,956 4,721 525 665 780 615 
Structural shapes ............... dese 8,841 1,981 1,858 1,823 1,410 774 770 488 87 1,789 1,448 404 
I rr rein ecccectbviseescitcntecsoas 1,026,632 663,171 657,107 993,948 983,926 846,898 446,549 668,032 198,324 817,665 404,780 258,737 
Reinforcing bars ....ccceccocccscccscsrssesecseeseee Be Zisnivalicssite® -° telctemamptiied 2,683 1,497 468 2,295 698 1,094 696 368 507 
Skelp, flue, and pipe iron. .......cc00 $12,746 264,340 262,198 355,198 836,591 258,500 192,146 252,403 115,523 218,868 216,846 165,581 
as angle splice and tie-plate bars 46,574 50,295 ae " 70,651 49,475 57,568 63,636 45,822 59,644 40,495 60,299 
oops 3 NOU |. “ebdpeanthatase. ( cniiaiciia,. enienecstnighs Tbcsensieeiv... eedhtadéidubey . accaiibinma’ “aisbdiimedesets  blaatanbiien 
Bands and cotton ties .............. ASS 1,807 497 889 8,845 618 2,678 2,813 907 
Forging blooms, billets, etc 570 549 SE <eicanngcanien 412 258 250 186 3,181 104 
Exports of semifinished ........... a ROeOE . tidisteoe 2,343 7,838 MOU. tactoehbesebaia: :: lostecetapiinaiie. -:Geatmaabiiamiiit- | timsinibaniiiite, qubinhatani 
BREE IO lac cssctapaisecladoseclantcbcntedh cod ivwssicniics 289,218 372,688 437,570 391,864 815,956 364,874 168,094 261,907 278,816 189,142 
TOTAL GROSS TONS ................ 1,678,257 1,167,776 1,294,883 1,822,571 1,867,757 1,573,976 1,059,4511,377,566 545,677 905,097 955,597 699,476 
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News oft Societies 





HE NATIONAL METAL 

TRADES ASSOCIATION, which 

will hold its annual convention 
_at the Hotel Astor, New York, April 
15-16, has just announced the various 
programs for the three sessions. It 
is as follows: 

Thursday, April 15 
MORNING 

President's report. 
Treasurer’s report. 


Committee reports. 
Discussion: “Training of Foremen.” 


Address: 
C. Adams, superintendent of Pennsylvania 
state police, Harrisburg, Pa. 


EVENING 
Alumni banquet and presidents’ and secretaries’ 


banquet. 
Friday, April 16 


MoRNING 


Discussion: “Compensation Insurance Opera- 
tions.” 

Address: “‘Management’s Contribution to Amer- 
erican Industry,” by John W. O'Leary, 
president United States chamber of com- 
merce. 

Address: “The Real Tax Problem in_ the 


United States,” by Ogden L. Mills, member 
of congress from New York. 

Address: “Scientific Advances in China,” by 
Dr. Clarence H. Robertson, Shanghai, China. 
AFTERNOON 
Address: “The Nub of the Agricultural Situa- 
tion,” by Virgil Jordon, chief economist, 
National Industrial Conference board, New 


State Police and Urune,” by Lyman * 


York. 

Address: “The Major Economic Problems of 
Agriculture and their Solution,’ by Dr. 
William J. Spillman, department of agricul- 
ture, Washington. 

Address: ‘The Problems of International Fi- 
nance,” by W. Irving Bullard, vice president, 


Merchants National bank, Boston. 
Election of officers. 
EVENING 
Annual banquet. Paul C. DeWolf will preside. 
Address : “Law Enforcement,” by Marcus 
Kavanaugh, judge of superior court, Chicago. 
* * s 


Picks Screw Thread Representative 


Taking cognizance of the present 
activity in the process of interna- 
tional standardization of screw 
threads, the council of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at 
its recent meeting in New Orleans, 
appointed Ralph E. Flanders, man- 
ager, Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt., to represent that 
society on the Anglo-American con- 
ference committee on _ international 
screw threads. The society accepted 
the invitation of the American Weld- 
ing society to join in research on fu- 
sion welding for pressure vessels. It 
was announced by the council that 





Convention Calendar 











April 6-8—American Oil Burner association. 


Annual convention and exposition, Book- 
Cadillac hotel, Detroit. Office of secretary, 
850 Madison avenue, New York. 


April 15-16—Natione! Metal Trades association. 
Twenty-eighth annual convention, Hotel As- 
tor, New York. J. E. Nyhan, Peoples Gas 
building, Chicago, secretary. 

April 21-23—American Welding society. An- 
nual meeting at Engineering Societies build- 
ing, New York. Miss M. M. Kelly, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, secretary. 

April 22-24—American Electrochemical society. 
Meeting, Chicago Beach hotel, Chicago. Colin 
G. Fink, Columbia university, New York, 
secretary. 

April 23-30—National Foreign Trade council. 
Thirteenth annual convention, Francis Marion 
hotel, Charleston, S. C. O. K. Davis, India 

1 Hanover square, New York, secre- 
tary. 

May 3-6—American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. New England regional meeting, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, secretary. 

May 10-15—Association of Chemica! Equipment 
Manufacturers Inc. Second chemical equip- 
ment and process engineering exposition, 
Public hall, Cleveland. Roberts Everett, 1328 
Broadway, New York, secretary. 


May 12—American Refractories institute. An- 


nual meeting at Bellevue-Stratford hotel, 
Philadelphia. D. A. Texter, 2202 Oliver 
building, Pittsburgh, secretary. 


Way 13-15—American Gear Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. Annual meeting at Book-Cadillac 
hotel, Detroit. T. W. Owen, 2443 Prospect 
avenue, Cleveland, secretary. 

May 17-21—National Association of Sheet and 
Tin Plate Manufacturers. Fourth annual 
meeting at Hotel Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. Walter W. Lower, 421 
Oliver building, Pittsburgh, secretary. 

May 17-22—American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ association. Annual conven- 
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tion at Hotel Statler, St. Louis. F. D. Mitch- 
ell, 1819 Broadway, New York, secretary. 


May 18-20—Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ association. Annual convention at 
St. Louis. Alvin M. Smith, Richmond, Va., 
secretary-treasurer. 


May 20-21—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Spring sectional meeting, Hotel Bond, 
Hartford, Conn. W. H. Eisenman, 4600 Pros- 
pect avenue, Cleveland, secretary. 


June 1-4—Society of Automotive Engineers. 
Summer meeting at French Lick Springs, 
Ind. Coker F. Clarkson, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, secretary. 


June 7-10—Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Twenty-second annual con- 
vention and exposition at Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. John F. Kelly, 513 Empire build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, secretary. 


June 9-12—National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. Eleventh annual convention and ex- 
position, Ambassador hotel and auditorium, 
Los Angeles. W. L. Chandler, Woolworth 
building, New York, secretary. 

June 16-18—Society of Industrial Engineers. 
Thirteenth national convention, Bellevue- 
Stratford hotel, Philadelphia. George C. 
Dent, 608 South Dearborn street, Chicago, 
executive secretary. 

June 21-25—American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. Annual convention at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. F. L. Hutchison, 
29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, sec- 
retary. 

June 21-25—American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Annual convention at Chalfonte 
Haddon hall, Atlantic City, N. J. Cc. L. 
Warwick, 1815 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
secretary. 

June 28-July 1—-American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers. Spring-summer convention 
at Palace hotel, San Francisco. Calvin W. 
Rice, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, secretary. 
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the Richmond, Va., meeting of the 
society would be conducted during 
the week of Sept. 27. 


* * * 


Perfecting Foundry Program 


A novel feature of the second 
International Foundrymen’s congress, 
and the thirtieth annual convention 
of the American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation, to be held at Detroit, Sept. 
27-Oct. 1, will be a round table dis- 
cussion of practical malleable foundry 
shop problems. This informal session 
will cover problems of core sands, 
dissemination of scrap information, 
standardization, methods of avoiding 
shrinkage, and machining of malleable 


castings. The regular session on 
malleable iron will consist of ad- 
dresses by Enrique Touceda, con- 


sultant, American Malleable Castings 
association, Albany, N. Y.; H. A. 
Schwartz, research director, National 
Malleable & Steel Castings Co., Cleve- 
land; and D. M. Scott, works man- 
ager, Symington Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Following the success of the meet- 
ing of foundry instructors at the 
1925 convention, the second such meet- 
ing will be held at Detroit and will 
take the form of short papers on the 
foundry courses at Purdue university, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
the universities of Illinois and Michi- 
gan. General discussion of foundry 
instruction and an inspection trip to 
the University of Michigan will fol- 
low the meeting. 

te * ¢ 


Electrochemists Plan Meeting 


Although the principal feature of 
the annual convention of the Elec- 
trochemical society at the Chicago 
Beach hotel, Chicapo, April 22-24, will 
be a symposium on chlorine, several 
subjects of importance to the iron 
and steel industry will be discussed. 
At a luncheon on Thursday noon, W. 
J. Priestley, Electrometallurgical Corp., 
will discuss “Comparative Merits of 
Electric and Fuel Fired Furnaces.” 
On Friday morning, F. M. Becket, 
vice president of the Electrometal- 
lurgical Corp. and retiring president 
of the society, will make an address 
on “Modern Requirements in the Edu- 
cation of an Engineer.” 

Corrosion of iron will be discussed 
by Dr. T. Fujihara, a recent graduate 
of Harvard university. Attention will 
be given to yttrium, a rare metal 
recently prepared in relatively large 











quantities by Prof. H. C. Kremers, 
A. P. Thompson and W. B. Bolton. 
This metal is highly crystalline and 
when introduced into iron, an acid- 
resisting alloy results. The Satur- 
day morning session will be devoted 
to the electrolytic refining and plat- 
ing of metals. Inspection trips have 
been arranged to the Hawthorne works 
of the Western Electric Co., the 
Crawford power plant of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Co. and the Kop- 


pers by-product coke plant. 
* * * 


Organize Electrical Division 


George S. Humphrey of the West 
Penn Power Co., was elected chair- 
man of the newly formed electrical 
division of the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania at the organ- 
ization meeting held at Pittsburgh, 
March 31. W. C. Goodwin, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., was 
named vice chairman. The executive 
committee named is composed of M. 
E. Skinner, Duquesne Light Co.; D. 
M. Simons, Standard Underground 
Cable Co.; Andrew Pinkerton, Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co.; J. M. 
Malady, Hillman Coal & Coke Co., 
and R. L. Rapp, General Electric Co. 
R. F. Schuchardt, Commonwealth- 
Edison Co., Chicago, spoke on “Super- 
power, the Giant Killer.” 


Urge Standardization of 
Steel for Building 


Standardization and uniform prac- 
tices in the structural steel industry 
was urged by Lee H. Miller, chief 
engineer of the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, in addressing 
a meeting of steel fabricators, engi- 
neers, architects, contractors and 
bankers at Atlanta, Ga., recently. 
Adoption of the institute’s specifica- 
tions calling for a stress of 18,000 
pounds per square inch would result 
in cutting the country’s annual build- 
ing bill by about $50,000,000, accord- 
ing to Mr. Miller. A similar plea 
was made by Charles F. Abbott, ex- 
ecutive director of the institute, who 
stressed the need for a uniform sys- 
tem of cost accounting, a bureau of 
technical research and better selling 
methods in the industry. Structural 
steel, he said, should not be sold on 
the basis of price per pound but on a 
basis of the service it would give. The 
program of Mr. Abbott and Mr. 


Miller schedules similar meetings in 
New Orleans, Houston, Tex., Los An- 
geles and 11 other cities. 


To Study Zinc Coatings 


A sectional committee of the Amer- 
ican Engineering Standards commit- 
tee has been organized to deal with 








the zine coating of iron and steel 
with a view to drawing up uniform 
specifications for zine coated prod- 
ucts. The work will be carried on 
by a committee of seven technical 
experts. H. S. Rawdon, chief of the 
section on optical metallurgy of the 
bureau of standards, Washington, has 
been appointed a member of the com- 
mittee and he will have charge of 
formulating methods for testing the 
products. The committee will devise 
acceptance tests which can be em- 
bodied in the standard specification 
tests for zinc coated products. 


J. A. Campbell Believes 
Outlook Favorable 


Business is not booming, but it is 
on a steady and conservative basis 
and the outlook is favorable, declared 
President James A. Campbell of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., upon 
his return to Youngstown, from a 
trip to Florida. 


“Buying is on a conservative basis,” 
he stated, “which means that many 
customers are purchasing a month 
ahead, instead of three months. We 
had a good first quarter, and have, I 
believe, a fair to good second quar- 
ter ahead of us. Our financial posi- 
tion is strong. We have monev in 
the banks and no bank obligations.” 

March sales equaled those of Feb- 
ruary, which were reported at the 
time 20 per cent ahead of January. 
The company’s backlog at the end 
of March was fully as good as at the 
end of February. 

In March the company’s new blast 
furnace at Indiana Harbor, Ind., es- 
tablished a production record of 790 
tons per day, while records were set 
by the Hubbard blast furnace, plate 
mill and Western Reserve sheet mills 
at Warren. 


United Alloy Earnings on 
Higher Basis 


A net profit for 1925 of $2,415,146 
in excess of that for 1924 is reported 
by the United Alloy Steel Corp., Can- 
ton, O., in its detailed report. The 
earnings last year after interest, de- 
preciation, federal taxes, etc., were 
$3,128,985, while in the preceding year 
they were $713,839. 

Gross earnings in 1925, the report 
shows, were $6,356,761, as against $3,- 
084,316 in 1924. Interest, deprecia- 
tion and depletion were $3,227,776, as 
compared with $2,370,447 in 1924. 
After provision for preferred divi- 
dends of $231,000 and for common 
dividends of $400,000, the 1925 surplus 
stood at $2,497,985. In 1924 the sur- 
plus was $82,839. 

Total assets in 1925 were $42,616,- 
121, while in the previous year they 
reached $47,800,694, Included among 
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these for last year were cash, $2,556,- 
337; accounts and notes receivable, 
$3,920,691; inventories, $11,786,236, 
and government securities, $277,963. 
In 1924 the figures were, respectively, 
$1,380,472, $2,629,475, $10,633,651 and 
$277,963. Liabilities for 1925 totaled 
$12,617,941, as against $20,300,499 in 
1924, 


Sloss-Sheffield Report 
Shows Good Gain 


A substantial increase in the net 
profit of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co. is shown in its detailed re- 
port for 1925. After depreciation, de- 
pletion and taxes the net profit was 
$1,978,941, as compared with $1,516,- 
276 for 1924, 

Production and shipment of pig iron 
during 1925, according to Hugh Mor- 
row, President of Sloss-Sheffield, ex- 
ceeded all previous records, produc- 
tion increasing 26 per cent and ship- 
ments 56 per cent over 1924. 


Mileage Scales Extended 


in Central Territory 


Washington, April 6.—An order has 
been issued by the commerce commis- 
sion, following application by B. T. 
Jones, agent for the Central Freight 
association lines, providing that the 
carriers establish rates on iron and 
steel not only westbound but in other 
directions in the territory between 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Cumberland, 
Md., on the east, and the Mississippi 
river on the west, and in accordance 
with the distance mileage scales set 
forth in the Jones & Laughlin rate 
decision. The Jones & Laughlin de- 
cision calls for lower rates on iron 
and steel from the Pittsburgh district 
to points in Indiana and Illinois and 
to St. Louis on the basis of a mile- 
age scale. The fourth section order 
issued by the commission on April 1 
is for relief from the long and short 
haul provision of the fourth section 
of the interstate commerce act. 

The commission, in a fourth sec- 
tion order dated April 15, 1925, 
granted authority to the roads to 
make rates over the circuitous routes 
westbound that would be in line with 
the rates over the direct routes, 

In behalf of the Illinois Freight as- 
sociation lines, C. W. Galligan has 
filed a similar application. When 
this fourth section order is granted, 
the way will be paved for the pub- 
lishing of rates by May 29 under the 
Jones & Laughlin scale. This date 
has been made the effective date by 
the commission for the mileage scale 
tariffs to be published. 2 
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Current Statistics of Industry 
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1925 Steel Rail Output 


Shows an Increase 


Steel rails produced in the United 
States in 1925 amounted to 2,785,257 
gross tons, according to _ statistics 
compiled by the American Iron and 
Steel institute. Compared with the 
total of 2,433,332 tons made in 1924, 
this output was an increase of 351,- 
925 tons, or 14.46 per cent. The 
accompanying box shows rails manu- 
facture by processes from 1910 to 
1925. 

Open-hearth rails made up 96.64 
per cent of the total; bessemer, 0.35 
per cent; and all other, 3.01 per cent. 
Corresponding figures for 1924 were: 
Open-hearth, 94.83 per cent; bessemer, 
0.66 per cent; and all other, 4.51 per 
cent. As was the case during the 
two preceding years, the proportion of 
the tonnage made by the open-hearth 
method increased and that made by 
the bessemer and all other methods 
dropped. Against the previous year, 
the 1925 open-hearth rails increased 
16.65 per cent, bessemer decreased 
39.72 per cent and all other dropped 
23.67 per cent. The total rail produc- 
tion includes in addition to new rails 
rolled, rails rerolled from defective 
rails and from old rails. In 1925, the 


between 50 and 85 pounds, 765,371 
tons was between 85 and 100 pounds 
and 1,636,631 tons was 100 pounds 
and over. Alloy treated rails in 1925 
totaled only 4009 tons, against 5167 
tons in 1924, Of this total, 1616 
tons was titanium treated, 2323 
tons was manganese treated, and 70 
tons copper treated. Pennsylvania 
produced 705,833 tons of rails in 1925, 
an output which represented 25.3 per 
cent of the country’s total. In 1924, 
the proportion was 28.8 per cent. 
Pennsylvania had six of the country’s 
active works, while Alabama was sec- 
ond with three. 


Furniture Orders Drop 


Washington, April 6.—Orders in the 
business group received by 32 manu- 
facturers of steel furniture in Feb- 
ruary were valued at $2,272,555, com- 
pared with $2,652,208 in January and 
$1,986,151 in February 1925, accord- 
ing to their reports to the depart- 
ment of commerce. Unfilled orders 
increased but shipments dropped. Re- 
ports show shelving orders of $656,- 
029 compared with $580,948 in Jan- 
uary. Following are further com- 
parisons: 


BUSINESS GROUP 














total rerolled was 97,0384 tons as Orders Unfilled 
against 121,508 tons in 1924. ce received Shipments Orders 
Mills engaged in rolling or reroll- january 52 $1,972,137 $1,455,890 
ing rails totaled 21. Of this number, February ere, Toeetene 
16 employed the open-hearth method 2,009,199 1,466,428 
: : ee i . 1,918,869 1,883,424 
and two the bessemer. Five mills pro- 1'805.599 1'390.540 
duced renewed or rerolled old rails. 1,810,754 1,445,897 
A 1j sli 1,688,965 1,358,386 
ccording to weight per yard, 163,- September ......... 1,969,769 1,816,484 1,535.231 
60 ns he total rai : October — rccerccrsone 2,170,076 2,130,498 1,406,117 
7 tons of the total rail production ctor. 1.975.117 1.885.505 1.496.242 
was under 50 pounds, 219,648 tons was December .......... 2,454,277 2,418,577 1,531,505 
+ . 
Production of Rails by Processes 
GROSS TONS 
Years Open-hearth Bessemer Rerolled* Electric Tron Total 
"> ae LUUESU EMBRAER nnccninc 230 8,636,081 
TD12  eccccssesnsseees. 1,676,928 1,058,420 91,751 234 2,822,790 
1912 eecccccscerseee 2,105,144 1,099,926 oe “See oo .. 8,827,915 
TOUS —ececrccvecenee. 2,627,710 817,591 155,043 3,502,780 
1,525,851 $23,897 95,169 1,945,095 
1,775,168 $26,952 102,083 2,204,203 
2,269,600 440,092 144,826 2,854,518 
2,292,197 538,325 118,639 2,944,161 
1,945,448 494,193 101,256 2,540,892 
1,893,250 214,121 96,422 2,203,843 
2,834,222 142,899 126,698 2,604,116 
2,027,215 55,559 96,039 2,178,818 
2,033,000 22,317 116,459 2,171,776 
2,738,779 25,877 139,742 2,904,516 
2,307,538 16,069 REE Ear ged AR ears 2,438,382 
2,691,828 9,687 | gle eh ER ean 2,785,257 
*Rerolled from old steel rails. Included with bessemer and open-hearth steel rails 
in 1910. 
**Small tonnage rolled in 1910, but included with bessemer and open-hearth rails for 
that year. 
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1926 
January _.......... 2,652,208 2,434,205 1,760,573 
February .............. 2,272,555 2,183,948 1,833,862 

SHELVING 

1925 
Mareh _............ $ 606,754 $ 539,972 $ 515,434 
i 566,834 650,769 436,048 
523,426 649,272 872,296 
501,182 614,117 $60,089 
510,815 482,187 898,973 
516,694 452,716 447,255 
September .......... 624,676 642.178 611,689 
October —ercocssecere 730,911 622,471 626,933 
November ............ 686,814 574,905 139,831 
December ........... 620,947 788,461 570,941 

1926 
SEED ninco 580,948 577,364 583,415 
February ............ 656,029 603,144 632,545 

. 
Babbitt Sales Decrease 

Washington, April 6.—Total ap- 


parent consumption of babbitt metal 
in February was 5,139,952 pounds, as 
reported to the department of com- 
merce by 27 companies. This com- 
pares with 5,152,694 pounds in Janu- 
ary and 5,164,619 pounds in February 
1925. Manufacturers’ sales totaled 
3,867,710 pounds compared with 3,- 
708,383 pounds in January. Consump- 
tion by producers totaled 1,272,242 





pounds. Further comparisons fol- 
low: 
Con- 
Totalappar- Sales sumption 
entcon- by manu- _ by pro- 
1925 sumption facturers ducers 
JANUATY arcorecceeee 5,683,183 4,620,815 1,062,368 
February  ....ccose 5,164,619 4,103,340 1,061,279 
BI | aittcteticins 5,644,288 4,395,901 1,248,387 
ADI] ceccccsesessseseeeee 5,126,416 3,928,136 1,198,280 
| SEE 5,081,668 4,189,558 892,110 
CURD | nittentinionm 5,074,966 4,085,125 898,841 
ED: iskeseatnbsccitien 5,184,196 8,694,386 1,489,810 
August csseeee 6,441,823 4,068,706 1,373,117 
September ........... 4,621,033 38,579,780 1,041,253 
October cererccccees 5,550,247 4,169,870 1,380,377 
November? ....ccs00 4,954,683 8,534,026 1,420,657 
December .............. 4,878,806 3,910,160 968,646 
CSS Open 62,405,928 48,279,803 1,444,811 
1926 
January .............. "5,152,694 *3,708,383 1,444,311 
February _........00. 5,139,952 3,867,710 1,272,242 
*Revised. 


Electric Orders Gain 


Orders received by the General Elec- 
tric Co. in 1925 totaled $302,513,380 
compared with $283,107,697 in the 
year 1924; an increase of 7 per cent. 
Unfilled orders at the close of the 
year were $77,860,000 compared with 
$68,958,000 at the close of 1924, Net 
profits for the company available for 
dividends in 1925 were $38,641,217 
compared with $39,235,548 in 1924, 
Net sales billed by the company last 
year were smaller than they were in 
the preceding year, the total being 
$290,290,165 in 1925 and $299,251,869 
in the preceding year. 


Falls caused the deaths of 14,000 
persons during 1925, estimates the 
National Safety council. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


George E. Wisener, Retiring After 40 Years of Steelmaking 















OUNDING out his fortieth year of 

service in the tron and steel in- 
dustry July 1, he will retire retaining 
his full health and energy. 


NLY two companies have claimed 

his allegiance, 39 years having 
been spent in steady advancement with 
the Carnegie Steel Co. 


UNICIPAL welfare and civic ac- 

tivities will share with private 
business interests his time after his 
retirement. 


T THE three-score milestone, a man these days 
is by no means old nor has he concluded his 
period of usefulness. George E. Wisener, al- 
though retiring from direct activity in the steel 

business July 1 next, after a connection of 40 
years, as noted in the March 11 issue of the IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, states that he is neither the one nor 
has he reached the other. A glance at the virile clear- 
eyed “young” man in the photograph would appear to 
justify that statement. From as far back as he can 
remember, however, as he recently expressed himself to 
W. G. Clyde, president of the Carnegie Steel Co., which 
interest he has served for the past 39 years, Mr. Wisener 
always has wanted “to retire from active part in my 
life work while I still retain my full health and energy. 
I feel that the end of this 40-year period is a fitting 
time to take such action.” 

Mr. Wisener was born in‘Pittsburgh, Dec. 10, 1866. 
He received his education in the public schools of Beaver 
Falls, Pa., and at Geneva college, that city. 

He has been identified with only two companies during 
his business career. It was in 1886 that he entered the 
employ of the Hartman Steel Works, Beaver Falls, but 
after about a year was appointed assistant recorder at 
the Homestead, Pa., works of the Carnegie Steel Co. He 
remained at that plant for 20 years, his sterling worth 
receiving notice and appreciation by advancement. In 
two years, or in 1889, he became head of the structural 
shipping department. In 1892, three years later, he de- 
cided to take up the blowing of steel and after eight 
years’ experience as a blower in the bessemer depart- 
ment he was made its foreman. That was in 1900, and 
two years later he again received promotion, being ap- 





as 











pointed superintendent of the bessemer and blooming 
mills, the duties of which position he discharged with 
honor for five years. His ability as a bessemer steel man 
led to his selection in 1907 as general superintendent of 
the Mingo and Bellaire, O., works of the Carnegie com- 
pany, which duties he will turn over to his successor 
on July 1. 

In his letter of resignation to President Clyde, Mr. 
Wisener said that the Mingo and Bellaire plants, while 
old, are still in good condition and can be ranked with 
the best. He wrote further: “I am particularly proud 
to turn over to you the organization, both as to depart- 
ment heads and personnel, and I am sure you will find 
that they will measure up to any standard yous may es- 
tablish. Again I wish to express my regret in leaving 
the service of yourself and the company, and feel that 
such action is the only proper consideration for my fam- 
ily and for myself.” 

He will continue his residence at Steubenville, O., where 
he always has been active in civic affairs and where 
much of his time was spent in promoting municipal wel- 
fare. Through his energy and aid the Steubenville water 
plant was restored to a high degree of efficiency. He 
always has been an advocate and a worker for better 
roads. Mr. Wisener is identified with other business 
interests to which he will devote considerable time after 
his retirement. He has been a president of the cham- 
ber of commerce at Steubenville and is on the board of 
directors. he recently was elected president of the Steu- 
benville Country club and is a member of the Rotary 
club as well as other social and professional organiza- 
tions. Mr. Wisener is a member of the American Iron 
and Steel institute. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








H. SNIFFIN, former manager 
EK, of the power department of the 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, effective April 2 
became assistant to the vice presi- 
dent. In addition to the promotion of 
Mr. Sniffin, complete reorganization of 
the sales department involving the re- 
allocation of the managing personnel 
and the creation of several new ac- 
tivities, was made known by E. D. 
Kilburn, vice president and general 
sales manager. 

Also effective immediately the fol- 
lowing changes are announced: Di- 
rector of sales, T. J. Pace, formerly 
manager supply department; central 
station manager, G. H. Froebel, for- 
merly manager marine department; 
industrial sales manager, J. M. Cur- 
tin, formerly manager industrial de- 
partment; transportation sales man- 
ager, M. B. Lambert, formerly man- 
ager railway department; assistant di- 
rector of sales, A. C. Streamer, for- 
merly assistant to manager supply 


department; generating apparatus 
manager, H. W. Smith, formerly gen- 
eral engineer; traction apparatus 


manager, A. J. Manson, formerly man- 
ager heavy traction division, railway 
department; motor apparatus man- 
ager, O. F. Stroman, formerly as- 
sistant to manager industrial depart- 
ment; switchgear apparatus manager, 
R. A. Neal, formerly head of switch 
section, supply department; and dis- 
tribution apparatus manager, G. A. 
Sawin, formerly assistant to manager 
supply department. 

The announcement is the culmina- 
tion of a reorganization of the West- 
inghouse sales system which has been 
in course of development for some 
time. 

* * + 

Charles Kandel has been appointed 
sales manager of the International 
Oxygen Co., Newark, N. J. 

o * *” 

Charles G. Huber has been elected 
new president of the Union Bridge 
Co., Portland, Oreg., succeeding the 
late George A. Sears. 

. * + 

J. P. Corcoran, after 10 years with 
the American Ship Building Co., Cleve- 
land, in various capacities, has re- 
signed and taken a position with the 
Chicago Transfer & Clearing Co., Chi- 
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cago. Mr. Corcoran will be engaged 
in the sale of manufacturing sites and 
industrial properties in the Clearing 
Industrial district of Chicago. 
* * * 
Samuel M. Vauclain, president, Bald- 


win Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, 
left recently for Russia to confer with 





L. W. CROSS 
New sales representative at Detroit for Em- 


pire Steel Co., Cleveland, as announced 
in IRoN Trape Review, April 1 


authorities of the Soviet government 
in the interests of his company. 


* * * 


Burtner Fleeger has resigned as 
treasurer and sales manager for the 
Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee, 
to become active vice president of 
the Oklahoma Steel Castings Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 


* * ~ 


Arthur M. Long has become identi- 
fied with the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. and will have charge of 
tin plate sales when the company’s 
new Indiana Harbor plant is com- 
pleted. Mr. Long for several years 
was associated with the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. in fts Chicago 
office, resigning in November 1917 to 
join the sales organization of the 
Trumbull Steel Co. Until April 1 he 
was manager of sales, sheet and tin 
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plate division for the Trumbull Steel 
Co., Warren, O. 
* * * 

Carmi A. Thompson,. head of Tod- 
Stambaugh Co., Cleveland, iron ore 
interests, and Becker Steamship Co., 
that city, has been named by Presi- 
dent Coolidge as his personal repre- 
sentative in investigating conditions in 
the Philippine Islands. 

om * * 


W. C. Davis, formerly general man- 
ager, has been elected president and 
treasurer of the Foote Bros. Gear & 
Machine Co., Chicago. 

E. H. Vogt was made secretary and 
assistant treasurer at the recent board 
meeting of the Foote company. 

oe -8..@ 


Harry Heffrin, formerly of the Kit- 
taning Iron & Steel Co., Kittaning, 
Pa., has just been appointed blast 
furnace superintendent in charge of 
operations of the top furnace depart- 
ment of the Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va. He succeeds W. J. 
Huge, resigned. 

+ + * 

Walter Mickelson, formerly of the 
Oil Gear Co. and Kearney & Trecker 
Corp., both of Milwaukee, has _ be- 
come Wisconsin representative for 
the Stocker-Rumely-Wachs Co., dealer 
in machinery, Chicago. His head- 
quarters will be at 396 Twenty- 
seventh avenue, Milwaukee. 

* * * 


David S. Hays has been made 
superintendent of the open-hearth 
works of the Edgar Thomson plant, 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Hays, who was assistant superintend- 
ent of the open-hearth department at 
the Homestead works of the Carnegie 
company, succeeds John W. Kagarise, 
resigned. 

* * * 

Ross H. McMaster has been elected 
president of the Steel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. Mr. McMaster, former vice 
president of the company, succeeds 
Robert Hobson, who died a_ short 
time ago. Harry Champ, secretary- 
treasurer, was appointed vice presi- 
dent, and Homer M. Jacques, manager 
of eastern points of the company, was 
made a director. Mr. McMaster is 
a director of the Canadian Pacific 
railway. 
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Obituaries 








death March 23 as a result of 

an automobile accident the pre- 
vious evening was announced in IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, March 25, had a varied 
industrial experience. Mr. Robbins 
was born in Cleveland, Dec. 16, 1877 
and was educated in the elementary 
schools of that city, leaving at an 
early age to serve an apprenticeship 
in the pattern shops of the Cleveland 


CU ieetn ta C. ROBBINS, whose 


CLARENCE C. ROBBINS 


Punch & Shear Works Co. After his 
term there he worked for Juliam Ken- 
nedy, Pittsburgh, engineer, later join- 
ing the former Kelley-Jones Co. at 
Greensburg, Pa. In 1904 he returned 
to Cleveland to take charge of the 
Cleveland Machine Co. and while thus 
occupied assumed direction of the 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. In 
addition to being general manager he 
was made secretary, which offices he 
held at his death. Mr. Robbins was 
treasurer of the Clarke Chemical Co. 
at Wickliffe, O., and vice president and 
director of the First National bank, 
Willoughby, O. 
* * * 

Willis G. Knight, partner of H. W. 
Knight & Son Metal Pattern Letter 
Works, Seneca Falls, N. Y., died there 
April 1 at the age of 57. 


* * ~ 


W. M. Bush of Rogers Brown & 
Crocker Bros. Inc. and brother of 





D. F. Bush, chairman of the board, 
died at New York, March 28. 


* * * 


Edgar C. Woolgar, sales manager 
of the National Acme Co., Cleveland, 
machine tool builder, died April 4 at 
his home there, aged 52. He was 
prominent in social and Masonic ac- 
tivities of Cleveland. 

* * . 


Capt. Benjamin Rockafellow, cousin 
of John D. Rockefeller and pioneer in 
Colorado mining, died March 29 at 
the age of 91. Captain Rockafellow 
developed mines which later became 
holdings of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. 

* * * 

G. N. Miller, consulting hydraulic 
engineer and president, Miller Engi- 
neering Co., Seattle, died there March 
20. He was formerly city engineer 
of Helena, Mont., and Bellingham, 
Wash., and was engaged in municipal 
work in Seattle for a number of years 
before entering private practice. 

* + me 

Maj. J. A. B. Tompkins, for more 
than 30 years chief assistant United 
States engineer at Milwaukee, died 
suddenly at his desk on March 30. He 
was 69 years of age. He was a grad- 
uate of Rensselaer Polytechnic insti- 
tute and was widely known as a har- 
bor expert. 

* - oe 

Patrick Maher, proprietor of a ma- 
chine shop and foundry in James- 
town, N. Y., for more than 40 years, 
died there April 1 at the age ef 90. 
He was born in Ireland, March 19, 
1836 and came to the United States 
in 1847. He opened his first foundry 
in 1886 and was active in the industry 
until three years ago. 

* * ¥ 

S. P. Egan, 65 years old, vice pres- 
ident of J. A. Fay & Egan Co., Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturer of woodworking 
machinery died at his home in that 
city March 30 following an illness of 
two months. Mr. Egan, a native of 
Hamilton, Can., was active in civic 
affairs at Cincinnati and was presi- 
dent of the industrial bureau, when 
that organization was absorbed by 
the chamber of commerce three years 
ago. 

a * * 

August Thyssen, one of the dom- 
inating figures of the Ruhr iron and 
steel industry, and a leading indus- 
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trialist of Germany, died April 4 at 
his Lindsborg castle near Muehlheim. 
He died aged 86, of pneumonia fol- 
lowing an operation on his eyes. Mr. 
Thyssen was born of poor parents in 
Eschweiler, Rhineland, in 1840. In 
his early twenties he founded a hard- 
ware store at Duisburg and in 1871 
formed Thyssen & Co. at Muehlheim. 
The Thyssen interests, comparable 
with those of Krupp and Stinnes, con- 


sist of ore and coal mining, blast 
furnaces, steelworks, machinery and 
shipbuilding plants, etc. The total 
capacity of the Thyssen group per 
year is 1,700,000 tons of pig iron; 
1,300,000 tons of ingots and 5,300,000 
tons of coal. 

Fritz Thyssen, son of August Thys- 
sen, will become head of the family 
estate. 








AUGUST THYSSEN 


* * ” 


Carlyle F. Barnes, president of the 
Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol, Conn., 
spring manufacturers, died recently in 
San Diego, Calif., aged 73 years. 
The company, was organized by his 
father. 

Mr. Barnes retired from active man- 
agement seven years ago, turning his 
business over to his two sons but 
retaining the office of president and 
director of the Associate Spring Corp. 
of New York, holding company for 
the Wallace Barnes interests. 
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Low Steel Prices Hurt 


European Markets 
(Concluded from Page 961) 


competition from Germany, Luxem- 
burg,.and Lorraine on export mar- 
kets. In France there are signs that 
export business is declining, notwith- 
standing the present low value of the 
franc. The French experience greater 
competition from Belgium, whose pro- 
duction is increasing and from the 
Germans, who are sacrificing profits 
to recapture export markets. In the 
semifinished department, foreign buy- 
ers are demanding low prices, which 
makers will not meet. Foundry pig 
iron for export is about 345 Belgian 
francs ($13.90) f.o.b. Antwerp; basic 
bessemer blooms have been made at 
£4 12s 6d ($22.45) cif. Hull, Eng- 
land; bars have been offered at £5 5s 
($25.45) and beams as low as £4 16s 
($23.25) f.o.b. Antwerp. 

German export business is reviving, 
although prices are low and unremun- 
erative. Tonnages of German pig iron 
have been shipped to the United 
States, Bars are quoted as low as £5 
8s 6d ($25.05) f.o.b. Northern sea- 
ports for extended delivery; beams are 
£4 16s ($23.25); plates 3/16-inch are 
offered at £5 8s ($26.20), and £5 18s 
These prices are generally lower than 
($28.55) is asked for %-inch sheets. 
those accepted by Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, and France. 


Belgian Tonnage Down 


Brussels, March 25. (European 
Staff Service)—Iron and steel pro- 
duction figures for Belgium in Jan- 
uary reflect the effects of the serious 
floods in the Liege district. Pig iron 
output was 137,790 metric tons, 
against 161,480 tons in December 
1925. Furnaces in blast Jan. 31 was 
87. Output of steel ingots and cast- 
ings totaled 116,180 tons, against 
158,020 tons in December 1925, the 
January figure including 110,930 tons 
of steel ingots and 5250 tons of cast- 
ings. January figures for pig iron 
and steel are the lowest for years. 
Production of finished steel in Jan- 
uary was 106,260 tons, against 129,930 
tons in December 1925. 

It is expected production figures 
will show a considerable increase for 
February, not only because the floeds 
had subsided by the end of January 
but also since plants in the Charleroi 
district have resumed operations. It 
will be recalled that this district has 
a capacity of production of about 
500,000 tons a year. The following 
table gives production figures for 
January compared with the monthly 
averages of the last three years and 


1918 in metric tons: 
Steel 


Mon. ingots Finished 
ave. Coke Pig iron and castings steel 
1918 ........... 298,585 207,055 205,550 154,820 
1928 ........... 348,830 178,995 191,410 161,950 
1924 ........... 346,650 234,000 238,380 198,115 
1925 .. . 342,360 211,785 200,880 164,940 
1926 

Jan. .. 321,220 187,790 116,180 106,260 


Luxemburg Makes More 


Luxemburg, March 25. (European 
Staff Service)—Output of. Luxemburg 
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iron and steel plants for January was 
203,673 metric tons of pig iron and 
173,875 metric tons of steel ingots 
and castings, the respective figures 
for December being 199,575 tons and 
176,130 tons. 

Pig iron production included 199,754 
tons of basic bessemer pig iron, 2689 
tons of foundry and 1240 tons of 
forge. The steel output included 171,- 
244 tons of basic bessemer steel, 1748 
tons of acid open-hearth and 883 tons 
of electric steel. The following table 
gives January figures in comparison 
with the monthly averages of 1913 
oo the three last years in metric 
ons: 


Mon, Steel ingots 
ave. Pigiron and castings 
Se 110,500 
SIDE. scniliahia btisandantin scibaiiniee 177,220 100,100 
SIE sensataenseoeh ciaaceitensoneaiauns 181,100 157,195 
IE i his nncs shoidsaebapcileeiben 195,335 173,690 
1926 

IN SeihccensdoWabsicescbaassdatil 203,673 173,875 


German Output Lower 


Berlin, March 25. (European Staff 
Service)—Production of pig iron in 
Germany for January was 689,463 
metric tons, against 717,011 tons in 
December 1925 and 909,849 tons in 
January 1925. This year’s January 
output included 46,892 tons of hema- 
tite pig iron, 97,564 tons of foundry, 
2430 tons of bessemer, 422,589 tons 
of basic, 118,764 tons of ferro-alloys, 
and 1224 tons of forge pig iron. 

Output of steel and castings in 
January was 790,971 metric tons, 
against 768,596 tons in December 
1925 and 1,180,915 tons in January 
1925. This year’s January output 
included 369,987 tons of basic bes- 
semer steel, 393,837 tons of basic 
open-hearth, 6822 tons of acid open- 
hearth, 4260 tons of crucible and elec- 
tric and 16,065 tons of steel cast- 
ings. The output of finished steel in 
January was 669,788 metric tons, 
against 982,062 tons in January 1925. 

Owing to the slump in German 
business these figures are low in 
comparison with those at the begin- 
ning of last year. It will be recalled 
that the raw steel union fixes for 
the time beimrg the output of steel at 
65 per cent of capacity. The follow- 
ing table gives January figures and 
the monthly averages of the last three 


years, in metric tons: 

Mon. Steel ingots Finished 
ave. Pigiron and castings steel 

eee 411,360 GE .. | - ‘eeqiiedeamanin 
1924 . ab 651,020 819,605 681,195 
1925 ee 848,060 1,016,120 853,850 
1926 

Jan. ehiininit 689,463 790,971 669,788 


French Production Up 


Paris, March 25. (European Staff 
Service)—Pig iron production § in 
France reached its highest mark 
since the war in January with 762,810 
metric tons, against 748,375 metric 
tons, the next highest point, reached 
in December 1925. The output in- 
cluded 562,502 tons of basic bessemer 
pig iron, 146,216 tons of foundry, 
25,090 tons of forge, 874 tons of acid 
bessemer and 18,128 tons of special 
grades. 

Production of steel ingots and cast- 
ings totaled 660,566 metric tons, 
against 658,506 metric tons in De- 





cember 1925 and 668,300 tons, the 
highest mark, reached in October 
1925. The January output included 
649,693 tons of ingots, the remainder 
being steel castings. Of this output 
449,075 tons were basic bessemer 
steel, 199,518 tons were acid open- 
hearth, 4108*tons acid bessemer, 6547 
tons electric and 1120 tons crucible 
steel. The following table gives pro- 
duction figures for January compared 
with the monthly averages of 1913 
and the last three years, in metric 
tons: 

Mon. Steel ingots 
ave. Pigiron and castings 
390,580 
425,795 
575,540 
617,920 


660,566 





German Exports Hold 


Berlin, March 23. (European Staff 
Service)—Germany’s exports of iron 
and steel products during January 
were 391,172 metric tons compared 
with 374,706 tons in December last 
year and 304,492 tons in January 
1925. Shipments in January were 
the highest in any month for five 
years. Among the principal items 
were 82,291 tons of bars and bands, 
46,263 tons of rolled and drawn wire, 
38,569 tons of rails and track fasten- 
ings, 38,317 tons of scrap, 34,288 tons 
of plates and sheets, and 28,172 tons 
of pig iron. 

Imports in January were 67,597 
metric tons, compared with 64,126 
tons in December last year and 260,- 
559 tons in January 1925. Among the 
principal items were 16,574 tons of 
bars and bands, 15,228 tons of rails, 
and track fastenings, 11,182 tons of 
blooms, billets and sheet bars, and 
8566 tons of pig iron. 


French Exports Less 


Paris, March 25. (European Staff 
Service)—A drop has been registered 
in French iron and steel export fig- 
ures, the exports of pig iron for 
January being 64,888 metric tons 
against 94,198 metric tons which was 
the highest mark reached last year 
in December. Steel exports in Jan- 
uary totaled 266,471 metric. tons, 
against 328,582 tons, the highest 
mark, reached in. December, for the 
whole of 1925. With the re-appear- 
ance of Germany on export markets- 
and the resumption of work in the 
Charleroi district it is not to be ex- 
pected that France will soon surpass 
the high figures reached in December 
1925. 

Imports of iron and _ steel into 
France during January were low, 
imports of pig iron amounting to 2657 
metric tons, or slightly over 250 tons: 
less than in December last year. Im- 
ports of steel totaled 6906 metric tons, 
the lowest figure since March 1925. 
The following table shows import and 
export figures for January and the 
monthly averages of the last three 
years in metric tons: 


Mon. IMPORTS EXPORTS 
ave. Pigiron Steel Pigiron Steel 
re 5,305 55,495 49,320 153,990 
. | ears 8,540 56,780 63,900 187,380 
a 2,693 11,703 58,855 272,270 
1926 

Naga perecsati 2,657 6,906 64,888 266,472 
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Construction and Enterprise 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 








& 


GADSDEN, ALA.—Sanquoit Spinning Co., 
Capron, N. Y., will build a power house in 
connection with its plant to be erected here. 
A machine shop also will be built. 


LOS ANGELES—Board of education is hav- 
ing plans made for a machine shop 35 x 60 
feet in Luther Burbank junior high school. 


LOS ANGELES—White Motor Truck Co., 
Cleveland, has bought a site and is having 
sketches made fora branch factory 240 x 475 
feet at Washington street and Maple avenue. 


LOS ANGELES—Lily Foundry Co. has 
started operations in its new plant at East 
Twenty-sixth street and Indiana avenue, and 
has tentative plans in hand for an exten- 
sion to increase capacity. 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF.—Douglass Co., 
24385 Wilshire boulevard, has nearly completed 
its new airplane assembly plant, the fourth 
extension in a year, which will increase pro- 
duction considerably. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Bassick Co., 38 Aus- 
tin street, is building a 1 and 2-story brass 
foundry 100 x 120 feet at Austin and Warren 
streets. 


BRISTOL, CONN.—E. Ingraham Co., will 
build a 5-story addition 80x125 feet, two floors 
for manufacturing and remainder for ware- 
house. A 1-story addition to plating depart- 
ment will also be built. 


GRAND HAVEN, CONN.—Challenge Ma- 
chinery Co. recently damaged by ffire, is 
rebuilding and repairing its plant. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Sesamee Co. has 
been formed with $500,000 capital to manu- 
facture keyless locks. The incorporators in- 
clude Douglas H. Thomson of Thomson-Fenn 
& Co., Philip B. Gale, president of the Stand- 
ard Screw Co., and A. G. Hatch of Hartford. 

ATLANTA, GA.—Seeger Refrigerating Co. 
is building a plant with 8000 square feet floor. 

LEWISTON, IDAHO—Clearwater Timber Co. 
will start work at once on construction of a 
machine shop at East Lewiston. 

CHICAGO—Hill Products Co., 4601 Belmont 
avenue, nuts and bolts will build a 1-story 
plant 120x280 feet from plans by D. J. 
Schaffner, 64 West Randolph street. 

CHICAGO—G. Hoffman, 2921 East Seventy- 
ninth place, manufacturer of dies, will build a 
1-story plant 25 x 50 feet at 3067 East Ninety- 
third street. 

CHICAGO—Crowe Name Plate & Mfg. Co. 
will build plant 118x300 feet at Grace street 
and Ravenswood avenue to replace present 
structure. 

CHICAGO—United States Radiator Co., 500 
North Dearborn street, is taking bids on 
an addition 45x126 feet to its plant at 7 
East Twenty-eighth street. 

CHICAGO—Mathias Klein & Sons, 3200 Bel- 
mont avenue, J. M. Klein president, manufac- 
turer of electric line equipment, are having 
plans made for a l-story addition 100x300 
feet. 

CHICAGO—Drying Systems Inc., F. A. Lip- 
pert president and general manager, 11 South 
DesPlaines s?reet, will build a 38-story addi- 
tion 25 x 125 feet. Frank D. Chase Inc., 
720 North Michigan avenue, engineer. Genera! 





Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to 
date of issue in which previous 
item appeared. 
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contract to R. & G. Construction Co., 642 
South Park avenue. 


o 


CHICAGO—Universal Test Equipment Co., 
2930 North Oakley avenue, has been incor- 
porated with $12,000 capital to manufacture 
electrical devices, batteries, tools and sup- 
plies by Henry Frankfurter, 80 North LaSalle 


street, and others. 


CHICAGO—Rotar Engineering Works, 2835 
North Western avenue, has been incorporated 
with $10,000 capital to manufacture machin- 
ery and appliances by Lawrence Lenity, Sol 
D. Tannenbaum and Walter E. Amberg. A\l- 
vin E. Stein, 70 West Monroe street is corre- 
spondent. 


CHICAGO—Steinbrecher Arch Shank Co., 925 
Wrightwood avenue, has been incorporated 
with $30,000 capital to manufacture arch 
supports, arch shanks and similar products 
by Walter H. Eckart, Ira W. Hurley and Wil- 
liam U. Bardwell. Loucks, Eckert & Peterson, 
10 South LaSalle street, are corrspondents. 


CHICAGO—Atlas Weather Strip Co., 3943 
West Fifteenth street, has been incorporated 
with $36,000 capital to manufacture weather 
strip of metal and other materials by Erwin 
S. Consky, Edwin G. Baumann and Joseph 
Danda. Joseph E. Paulissen, 160 North La- 
Salle street, is correspondent. 

CHICAGO—Republic Waste Material & 
Metal Co., 2633 West Roosevelt road, has been 
incorporated with $15,000 capital to prepare 
and deal in waste metal materials by Mor- 
ris Smith, Louis Smith and Louis Plotkin. 
S. Masser, 5552 Warwick avenue, is corre- 
spondent. 

ANDERSON, IND.—Anderson Stove Works, 
North Anderson, J. C. Quinn general man- 
ager, will take bids soon on an addition to 
its plant from plans by E. F. Miller, archi- 
tect, Farmers Trust building. 

ELWOOD, IND.—G. I. Sellers & Sons Coa., 
kitchen cabinets, is having plans made for a 
power house 45x70 feet and a 2-story addi- 
tion 75x170 feet. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Thomas L. Green & Co., 
202 Miley avenue, manufacturers of baking 
machinery, is building a 2-story plant 82 x 
90 feet. 

MARION, IND.—Superior Body Works, 717 
West Nelson avenue, automobile body man- 
ufacturer, Allen Messick manager, is hav- 
ing preliminary plans made for an addition 
to be built later in the year. 

MUNCIE, IND.—Aladdin Mfg. Co., man- 
ufacturer of electric lamps, will build a 1- 
story addition 80x92 feet. 

ASHLAND, KY.—American Rolling Mill Co. 
is making plans for large additions to its 


plant here, including a _ building 90 x 425 
feet. 
COVINGTON, KY.—American Metal-Craft 


Works & Sales Co. has been incorporated with 
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$10,000 capital by W. T. Hutcheson and 


R. W. Bledsoe. 


BALTIMORE—McNamara Bros. Co., Kloman 
street, is building a l-story addition, 72 x 100 
feet to its tank, plate and boiler plant. 


ATTLEBORO, MASS.—General Plate Co. will 
build a 2-story plant 50 x 215 feet at Forest 
and Horton streets. 


BOSTON—Norfolk Iron Co., 383 Newport 
avenue, Quincy, Mass., is building a 1-story 
plant 70 x 150 feet. 


BOSTON—D. R. Campbell Machine Co., 52 
Purchase street, is building a 1-story machine 
shop 40 x 110 feet on Mildred avenue, 


BOSTON—The Automatic Time Reminder 
Co. has been incorporated with 1000 shares 
no par value by Oliver A. Wyman and Al- 
phonso A. Wyman, both of Newton, Mass., and 


Helen E. Moisan, Boston. 


BOSTON—The Boston Cutting Die Co. has 
been incorporated with $40,000 capital by 
John O. Larson and Carl G. Larson, both of 
Wallaston, Mass., Carl M. Larson, Boston, and 
Emil W. Hanson, Brockton, Mass. 


BOSTON—Dwight P. Robinson Ince. is gen- 
eral contractor in charge of the erection of a 
power house addition in South Boston for the 
Boston Elevated Railways. Contract for about 
300 tons of steel for this work has been let 
to the New England Structural Co. 


EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Wellington & 
Buck, Bridge street, will require considerable 
conveying equipment for a new coal-handling 
plant. 


EVERETT, MASS.—Bazley Engineering Co 
Ine., mechanical, industrial or engineering ap- 
pliances, has been formed with $100,000 capi- 
tal by William H. Bazley and Henry W. 
Bazley, both of Everett, and Warren J 
Bazley of Wakefield, Mass. 


MILFORD, MASS.~—Novelty Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $15,000 capital to op- 
erate a general foundry and machine shop 
business, manufacturing machinery, pumps, 
winches, capstans, tools, by Joseph Albiuso 
president, Rudolph Mainini treasurer and En- 
rico Iacovelli clerk. 

FOXBORO, MASS.—Foxboro Co., Neponset 
avenue, precision equipment, E. H. Bristol 
president, will build an addition to its plant. 

MEDFORD, MASS.—J. J. Mahoney, 10 
Fountain street, is building a 1-story re- 
pair shop 88 x 114 feet. 

WAKEFIELD, MASS.—Lead Lined Iron 
Pipe Co. has been incorporated with $300,000 
capital to manufacture amalgamated acid re- 
sisting leadlined pipe, fittings, valves and 
soil pipe by Thomas E. Dwyer president, Den- 
nis F. Dwyer treasurer and Gertrude A. 
Dwyer clerk. 

WESTFIELD, MASS.—Foster Machine Co., 
South Broad street, will build a 3-story addi- 
tion 80x230 feet from plans by M. B. Hard- 
ing, architect, 6 Main street. 

DETROIT—Play Boy Inc. has been incor- 
porated with $5000 capital to manufacture 
metal specialties by Harry Taylor, 4242 Fair- 
view avenue, Hiram Ash and L. J. Hurdman. 

DETROIT--Ingram Iron Works, George M. 


(Continued en Page 980) 
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Quotations Steady 


As Jobbers Await Increased Buying 
—Heavy April Demand Expected 


creased business in April. Weather 

conditions are more favorable and 
the usual spring activity is counted 
on to build up good shipments. Prices 
are steady, awaiting developments in 
demand. 

Quotations on iron and steel out of 
warehouse in the New York metro- 
politan district continue steady. De- 
mand is at a slightly better rate than 
that in March, but still does not equal 
that expected for this season. A fea- 
ture in recent trading is the appear- 
ance of larger inquiries for structural 
steel, demand being the best in some- 
time. 

From present prospects, April will 
prove a fruitful month for Pittsburgh 
warehouses. March was a fair month 
but demand is increasing, particular- 
ly for hot rolled and cold finished 
bars. Prices remain unchanged. 

Buffalo warehouse business holds 
steady with demand coming from 
nearly all classes of consumers. 
March business was greater than Feb- 
huary. Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers at Cincinnati report a slight 
improvement in the volume of orders 
for the past week. While March 
was unsatisfactory in orders booked, 
prices held firm. 


cee and steel jobbers expect in- 


Extremely rough weather during 
the latter part of March had a de- 
eidedly unfavorable effect on the 
movement of iron and steel goods 
out of St. Louis warehouses. 


Firmer prices are being quoted by 
jobbers on some products, especially 
bars, at Philadelphia. March was a 
good month and April is starting at 
an equal or better rate. 

Present business continues good at 
Detroit warehouses. Operators report 
March business ahead of February, 
tonnage per day maintaining about 
an equal average. 

Jobbers look for continued good busi- 
ness. Prices are unchanged. Rumors 
are current of a price change on gal- 
vanized sheets and it is reported that 
a smaller operator has sold small 
quantities at slightly reduced prices. 

Cleveland jobbers report a _ steady 
volume of buying. Usual spring in- 
creases have not occurred yet but the 
market continues to expand. Prices 
are unchanged and firm. 


The National Safety council esti- 
mates that the direct economic cost 
of accidents is approximately $5,- 
000,000,000 per year. 
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Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 






















































































STEEL BARS 
Boston 3.266c¢ 
Buffalo 3.30c 
Chicago 8.00c 
Cincinnati 8.30¢ 
Cleveland 8.00¢ 
Detroit 8.15¢ 
Ft. Worth 3.90c 
BA ARID casccsendestiinietincsaines 8.20¢ 
New York 8.24¢ 
Philadelphia 8.00c to 3.20¢ 
Pittsburgh 2.90¢ 
Portland 8.00c 
San Franciscd  ....ccrccrscssscccsesess ni 8.30c 
Seattle 8.25¢ 
St. Louis 8.15¢ 
St. Paul 8.25c 
IRON BARS 
Boston 8.265¢ 
Buffalo 8.30¢ 
Chicago 8.00c 
Cincinnati 8.30¢ 
Detroit 8.15¢ 
Ft. Worth 8.90¢ 
New York 8.24¢ 
ETE  cssaiemncouicainssvecpinessinn’ 3.00c to 3.20c 
St. Louis ...... 8.25¢ 
REINFORCING BARS 

Boston 8.265c to 3.50¢ 
Buffalo 8.80c¢ 
ERIE, TUMEINOD * cxcossnicsensedamncsetiennene 2.60c 
Chicago, rail steel] .......c.csccsoe 2.00¢ 
Cincinnati 8.30c 
Cleveland 2.40c to 3.10c 
Detroit =... 8.15¢ 
Ft. Worth 3.75¢ 
Los Angeles, C. L. 8.05¢ 

8.30¢ 





















































































































































New York 2.95¢ to 8.15¢ 
Philadelphia 8.00¢ to 8.25¢ 
Pittsburgh 2.50c to 2.60c 
San Francisco, Cy. Lin cccccccccocces 8.35¢ 
San Francisco, L. C. La......... 8.80¢ 
Seattle 8.50c 
Youngstown 2.50¢ to 2.60c 

STANDARD STRUCTURAL SHAPES 
Boston 3.365c¢ 
Buffalo 8.40¢ 
Chicago 8.10¢ 
Cincinnati 8.400 
Cleveland 8.00c 
Detroit 8.25¢ 
Ft. Worth 4.50¢ 
BO PAEMOEIED  acqncendssecmscecsocinonse 8.20¢ 
New York ‘suineauitine 8.34c 
SUITE... dcerecsasnncencosentneonesints 2.70c to 3.05c 
Pittsburgh 8.00¢ 
Portland 8.10¢ 
ao. eee = 8.80¢ 
Seattle 8.85¢ 
Rs. DUNE  cecsecnicteceaiieansinasesinntion 8.25¢ 
St. Paul 8.35¢ 

PLATES 

Boston 3.865¢ 
ER AAR OC RR 8.40¢ 
Chicago 8.10¢ 
Cincinnati 8.40c 
Cleveland, 44-inch and thicker 3.00c 
Cleveland, 3/16-inch 8.2250 
| Rp ee ae ee 8.25¢ 
Detroit, 8/16-inch $.45¢ 
Ft. Worth 4.50¢ 
TAG: ACI». sicicintacticndepsbeapapsevainns 3.20¢ 
New York (sheared and uni- 

versal) $.34¢ 
New York (f100r)  ........ccccccccsees 5.25¢ 
Philadelphia 2.70¢ to 3.05c¢ 
Philadelphia, 8/16-inch ............ 2.85c to 3.206 
Pittsburgh 8.00¢ 
Portland 8.25¢ 
San Francis 8.30c 
Seattle 8.25c 
St. Louis 8.25¢ 
St. Paul 8.25¢ 

NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 
Boston, 8/16-inch  ...........ccseeseee 8.915¢ 
Buffalo 8.90c 
Chieago 8.50c 
Cincinnati 8.60c 
Cleveland 3.25¢ 
Detroit 8.65¢ 
Se een = 3.75¢ 
New York 8.89¢ 
Portland 4.25¢ 
Philadelphia 8.50¢ 
San Francisco 8.75¢ 
Seattle 4.50¢ 
St. Louis 8.60c 
rhs SID peahiasasudhceianbtactnstnennielibians 8.75¢ 

NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS 

Boston 5.25¢ 
Buffalo 4.60c 
Chicago 4.10c 
Cincinnati 4.55¢ 
Cleveland 4.10¢ 
Detroit = 4.25¢ 
Los Angeles 4.75¢ 
New York 4.50c 
Philadelphia 4.65c¢ 

















Portland 5.25e 
San FRANCISCO a.cccocccocccoccsccesscorces 4.Tbe 
Seattle 5.50e 
St. Louis 4.606 
St. Paul 4.356 
Ft. Worth 5.506 





NO. 28 GALVANIZED SHEETS 


































































































Boston 6. 

Buffalo 5.90¢ 
Chicago 5.2b¢ 
Cincinnati 5.656 
Cleveland 5.25¢ 
Detroit 5.56¢ 
Ft. Worth 6.256 
Los Angeles (corr. 28 ga.)... 6.606 
New York 5.65¢ 
IIIS, |: ~ cestecirssniainshtgnensio ilinae 5.856 
Portland 6.25¢ 
Ban Francisco  ........cecccccccssecree 6.00¢ 
Seattle 6.506 
St. Louis 6.706 
St. Paul 5.606 

BANDS 
Boston 4.0166 
Buffalo 4.05¢ 
Chicago 3.65¢ 
Cincinnati 8.95¢ 
Cleveland = 8.656 
Detroit 8.20¢ 
Ft. Worth 4.65¢ 
RE TIED icchctnesierincsndinsbasinns 4.05¢ 
New York 3.99e 
PREETI © Siendinsecieescassccocvesssees 8.75¢ to 8.90¢ 
Pittsburgh -60¢ 
Portland ...., 4.25¢ 
San Francisco .......c.cccccscccscesss 4.15¢ 
Seattle ... 4.25¢ 
St. Paul 8.90¢ 
HOOPS 

Boston 5.50¢ 
Buffalo .......0 4.05¢ 
Chicago 4.15¢ 
Cleveland 3.65¢ 
Detroit 4.30¢ 
New York 4.49¢ 
CE TCD . 4.00¢ to 4.25¢ 
Pittsburgh 3.60e 
Seattle 5.00¢ 
St. Paul 4.406 





COLD FINISHED STEEL 
Rounds Flats 


























and and 
hexagons squares 
Boston 4.05¢ 4.55¢ 
2 BERR Seen 3.90¢ 4.45¢ 
Chicago 3.60¢ 4.10¢ 
en 8.85¢ 4.35¢ 
Cleveland 3.90¢ 4.40c 
INS. onsinechissicelicalintenecvesatce secs 8.85¢ 4.35c 
IE MID csccibinicsrisavevineen 5.25c* icine 
New York 4.50¢ 
Philadelphia .... 3 4.50¢ 
Pittsburgh ........ 3. 4.16e 
|) Eee SSeS ' eae 
San Francisco = 
og EE ELE Oa | pon om 
eee, een 
*Rounds only. 
COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Boston, .100 inch, 500 Ib. lots 6.30¢ 
Buffalo 6.35¢ 
3 ROLE Ra a aes 6.25¢ 
MUIMINERINUD | © Madisctsiesatabincstadnaseneondcan 7.15¢ 
Cleveland, over 500 Ib. Jots...... 5.95¢ 
Detroit 6.20¢ 
Se, Sa ERE ee 6.256 
Philadelphia 6.25¢ 
PURI: iiahdetcncicvemnenceibiinas niet 6.30¢ 


FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL 
New York duty paid 


Swedish, hollow drill steel........ 15.00¢ 
Swedish iron bars, round........ 6.75¢ 
Flats and squares  ......ccccecee 7.00¢ 


WELDED PIPE 
Discounts from warehouse, New York City 
Standard Steel Pipe 
WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
Black Galvanized 
+21 


ON: OOD eiicccccicade —28 

% to %-inch butt ............ —36 — 3 
DEMERS RUMNUL:  niccrescensantecsionensd —46 —29 
CRI NINE Sebaintievscesaesictoccs —51 —37 
S Qo Besehy: WARE sccccscisccsccce —53 —39 
GEE TIED: iss casalahasbsinnicssiniehailes —40 —22 
2% to G-inch lap .....cccsccceee —48 —35 
7 and 8-inch lap .........000 —44 —17 
9 and 10-inch lap ............ —38 —14 
11 and 12-inch lap.............. —37 —12 


WROUCHT IRON PIPE 

Black Galvanized 
Y% to %-inch butt.............. +44% 
MIRO DUCE cocarccoscccsscrcoseeene 
ME SERCD WUC sec crcccesccocsscoseces 
1 to 1%-inch butt 
Nf enna 
24-inch lap ........0. 
B to Geinch lap ccccccccscccccccce 
7 to 12-inch lap 


++ 
~a 
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OLLER-SMITH CO., 233 
R Broadway, New York, has 
made several changes in its 
sales agencies. Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, former- 
ly covered by J. E. Perkins, Bal- 
timore, are now covered by C. R. 
Speaker, Evening Star building, 
Washington, D. C., and with the 
District of Columbia, comprise his 
present territory. The Tennessee 
Engineering & Sales Co., Tennes- 
see General building, Knoxville, 
Tenn., has had added to its ter- 
ritory Georgia, Florida and South 
Carolina, which, with Eastern 
Tennessee, form its territory. The 
former arrangement with W. A. 
McCombs & Co., Westinghouse 
building, Pittsburgh, has _ been 
transferred to a newly formed 
organization, the D-C Sales En- 
gineering Co., at the same ad- 
dress. The personnel of the new 
organization comprises T. M. 
Cluley and G. S. Denithorne. Mr. 
Cluley as manager of W. A. Mc- 
Combs has been identified with 
the Roller-Smith interests in the 
Pittsburgh section for several 
years. 
* * * 

A. M. Wood & Co., dealers 
in iron steel scrap, has removed 
its offices to rooms 825-829 at 
1700 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

co sd * 

Union Drawn Steel Co. has 
moved its Philadelphia offices 
to rooms 938-940 Insurance Co. 
of North America building, 1600 
Arch street. 

* * * 

Mechanical Pattern Works, Inc., 
Los Angeles, has changed its 
name to Mechanical Pattern & 
Foundry Co. Inc., and has moved 
its plant to 4545 Pacific avenue. 

* * a 

Central Steel Co., Massillon, O., 
has opened a southwestern sales 
office at 404 West First street, 
Tulsa, Okla., in charge of L. S. 
Allen. 

* * * 

Grobet File Corp. of America, a 
branch of the Grobet File Co., 
Vallorbe, Switzerland, has moved 
its offices from 64 Reade street, 
New York, to 3 Park Row. 

* * * 

Climax Engineering Co., Clin- 

ton, Iowa, has appointed the J. L. 


Industrial Business Changes 


Latture Equipment Co., Portland, 
Oreg., sales representatives in 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 

» ‘ aa 


New York Wire Works Inc., 
manufacturer of railing and 
guards, 175 Morris avenue, New- 
ark, N. J., Harry Isakoff presi- 
dent, is moving to 107 Hunterdon 
street, to obtain larger quarters. 

* * * 


Stockholders of the Electric 
Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, O., have 
approved the purchase at full 
book value of the American 
Bosch Magneto Corp. The trans- 
action involves about $2,500,000. 


* *” * 


Henry Disston & Sons Inc., has 
opened a service branch and ware- 
house in Detroit and will carry 
full stock of special steels, saws, 
files and knives. Service will be 
furnished for the surrounding 
territory. 

* * a 

Uehling Instrument Co., Pater- 
son, N. J., has established a sales 
office at 619 Trust Co. of Georgia 
building, Atlanta, Ga., in charge 
of W. B. McBurney, for the sale 
of its instruments in Georgia and 
eastern Tennessee. 

ae * * 

Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis, manufacturer of pow- 
dered coal combustion equipment, 
has appointed George W. Heald, 
53 West Jackson boulevard, Chi- 
cago, its sales representative in 


that territory. 
1 k * 


Crucible Steel Co. of America 
has moved its New York sales of- 
fice and warehouse from 420 
Canal street to larger quarters 
at Dominick and Clark streets. 
W. P. Knecht has recently been 
appointed office manager. 

*” * * 

Black, Sivalls & Bryson, manu- 
facturer of tanks, Bartlesville, 
Okla., Glenn Skinner general man- 
ager, has opened a branch office at 
Amarillo, Tex., in charge of J. R. 
Colter. A branch assembling 
plant may be established later. 

* a a” 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
Co., Chicago, has appointed T. R. 
Sanders, 180 Milk street, Boston, 
district sales representative cover- 
ing Rhode Island and the eastern 


half of Massachusetts. He will 
work under direction of the New 
York office in charge of J. R. 
Shays Jr. 

*” * * 

National Iron & Wire Co., 
Cleveland, has moved its entire 
plant and offices from 3901 Ham- 
ilton avenue to its new location 
at St. Clair avenue and East 
222nd street where it has bought 
and equipped the plant of the 
E. W. Bliss Co. Its facilities for 
handling jobs of any size are 
much increased by the change. 

* * * 

Pending completion of its new 
offices at 801 Stephenson build- 
ing, Detroit, offices of the Em- 
pire Steel Co. of Cleveland will 
be located temporarily at 1835 
Dime Bank building. This office 
has just been established under 
direction of L. W. Cross as dis- 
trict manager of sales. The new 
offices will be ready May 1. 

* a baad 

Milwaukee Electric Crane & 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, manufac- 
turer of electric cranes, has es- 
tablished a district sales office at 
50 Church street, New York, in 
charge of A. H. Ellison. The 
sales office at Chicago will be at 
room 1484 Roanoke building 11 
South LaSalle street, in charge 
of Byron B. Evans, formerly in 
the company’s sales office at Pitts- 
burgh. 

* 7 ° 

Rollway Bearing Co., Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., manufacturer of 
heavy duty roller bearings has 
made several changes in person- 
nel of its sales force. C. A. Call, 
formerly assistant sales manager 
of the Gurney Ball Bearing Co., 
has been made sales manager. 
E. J. Lybert, formerly represent- 
ing the company in the Phila- 
delphia district, has been placed 
in charge of the Detroit district. 
J. D. Firmin, for several years 
with the engineering department 
of Niles-Bement-Pond Co., is made 
engineering representative in the 
Philadelphia district. W.E. Smith 
has been transferred from the 
home office to Youngstown, 0O., 
where he will assist Samuel Far- 
rell, district representative. S. J. 
Kaiser continues the company’s 
representative in the Chicago ter- 
ritory. 
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New Construction and Enterprise 





Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 51% per 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic 538 to 63 


low phosphorus 
to 65 per  CeNnt......000. 





$4.55 


GOTG FEOB  cocecoceccsscccccsevocccessnsccose 
Mesabi bessemer, 51% per cent 

RUGIED - . ccccpsevcssocnnanecesseséednastnvstennannnes 4.40 
Old Range nonbessemer, 61% 

Ber CORE TOR  wcitimnmemne 4.40 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 514% per 

GUNG NDR nccecencasciorietnccenttiveniziinone 4.25 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 


9.00 to 10.50 


nominal 


Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 52 

Od: O46 er CUE sctasccccrscestinttaes 11.00 to 12.00 
Algerian low phosphorus, 62 

eS | BSR a 10.00 to 10.50 
Riff low phosphorus, 65 to 66 

UE CANE = capscechmetviinlilinitanaoons 9.50 to 10.00 


Swedish and Norwegian low 
phosphorus, 68 per cent .... 11.00 to 11.50 


Swedish foundry or basic, 66 


C0. GB POE COUNT... ccsecseesentenens 10.00 
Spanish foundry or basic, 60 

Ss | eer 8.50 to 9.50 
Algerian foundry and basic, 

GO to 54 per COME ccccccccccccccce 9.25 to 9.75 


cent per pound of metallic manganese con- 
tained. 


Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent........nominal 
Indian minimum 47 per cent... 
Caucasian, 58 to 65 per cent... 


Washed gravel, Kentucky and 


Washed gravel, imported duty 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 






nominal 


Washed, 42 cents e.i.f. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 
85 and 5 per cent grade 
Illinois mines, per net ton..$17.50 to 18.00 


paid eastern tidewater, per 
RE SS ee Cae oe 17.00 to 18.00 








Construction and Enterprise 
(Continued from Page 977) 


Ingram president, 309 South Lakewood avenue, 
has bought a site and will build a plant. 
Company recently incorporated with $25,000 
capital. 

DETROIT 
porated with $50,000 capital 
special electrical devices by Frank H. Hanley, 
186 West Elizabeth street, K. M. Regan and 
Arthur E. Koch. 


Hanley Mfg. Co. has been incor- 
to manufacture 


DETROIT—Detroit & Windsor Ferry Co., 
foot Bates street, R. Gilchrist president, has 
let contract to Rosewarner, McNabb & Wars- 
wick, 610 Lincoln building, for loading dock 
and warehouse of steel and concrete. 


DETROIT—Steel Penetrometer Co. has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital to manufac- 
ture electrical instruments by T. B. Bind- 
shedler, 1455 West Philadelphia avenue, W. A. 
Wood, and J. A. Jorgensen, Highland Park. 


DETROIT—Clark & Jones Mfc. C: A 
been incorporated with $25,000. capital and 
25,000 shares no par, to manufacture lubricat- 
Jones, 8729 Ferndale 


ing devices by Devo 


avenue. Joseph H. Clark, Minnie E. , Clark, 
Algonac. 

DETROIT—Detroit Power Screw Driver Co. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital 


hand and power 
Larrabee, 2329 Sey- 


to manufacture automatic 


driven tools by Alvan F. 


burn avenue, Percy R. Elliott and John R. 
Matthews. 
FENTON, MICH.—Fenton Machine Tool & 


Die Co., C. H. Lea secretary, is considering 
addition to plant for future expansion. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Jarecki Machine 
& Tool Co., Leonard Industrial building, 
has had plans William H. Me- 
Carthy, architect, for a new plant, 100 x 
166 —s feet. manufactures special 
machinery, tools and dies. 
IRON RIVER, MICH.—S. H. 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
mine iron ore by S. H. 


made by 


Company 


Newman Ore 


to explore and 


Newman, Algoma, Wis., Kate Youngs and 
Frank W. Youngs, Iron River. 
JACKSON, MICH.—Frost Gear & Forge 


Co., is building a l-story addition, 50 x 108 
feet. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH.—Kalamazoo 
Co. has been incorporated with $5000 capital 
to manufacture automobile light switches by 
William J. Forrest, Royce and Morland streets, 
Harvey C. Schau and Morris Freidman. 


MUSKEGON, MICH.—Piston Ring Co., 500 


980 


Dimmer 





Sanford street, will build a 4-story addition 
120x125 feet. C. E. Johnson is president. 


PONTIAC, MICH.—Pontiac Pattern & En- 
gineering Co., Sanford avenue, has had plans 
prepared for a l-story addition to be built 
this spring. 

DULUTH—Peterson & Olson, 312 North Fif- 
ty-sixth avenue, are having plans made for 
a garage and blacksmith shop 50 x 100 feet, 
one story. 

JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—Ross Art Steel 
Co. has been incorporated with $20,000 cap- 
ital by Thomas V. Ross, 1118 Scaritt building. 

ST. LOUIS—Superior Cutting Die Co., 1410 


Dodier street, has been incorporated with 
$15,000 capital by William D. Knupp and 
others. 


ST. LOUIS—George F. Smith Co., 3327 Frank- 


lin street, has been incorporated by George 
D. Smith and others to 


trial equipment and tools. 
ST. LOUIS—Southern Wheel Co., W. F. 


manufacture indus- 


Cutler president, Commonwealth building, 
Pittsburgh, has had plans drawn for two 
units, one story, 80 x 200 feet and 65 x 


200 feet. 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—Bloomfield Pattern 
Works, 497 Bloomfield avenue, has been in- 
corporated and will enlarge its plant during 
this year. 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—American La France 
Fire Engine Co., 67 Berkdale avenue, has let 
general contract to Walter Kidde & Co., 140 
Cedar street, New York, for a l-story factory 
60 x 80 feet. 

HARRISON, N. J.—Otis Elevator Co., Elev- 
enth avenue and Twenty-sixth street, New 
York, will build an extension to its car 
shop, one story, 80 x 100 feet. General 
contract to James Stewart & Co. Inc, 17 
East Forty-second street, New York. 

HAWTHORNE, N. J.—United Piece Dye 
Works Inc., is having plans made for a 
power plant in connection with its works. 

HOBOKEN, N. J.—New York Wire & 
Spring Co., Fiftéenth street, manufacturer of 
bumpers and other automotive accessories, has 
bought plant of United Last Co., 186 Tichenor 
street, Newark, 175x200 feet, three stories, 
which will be equipped for its use and man- 
ufacturing started. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Blossburg Corp. has 
been incorporated with 1000 shares no par 
value to manufacture motors, engines and 
machinery by Joseph S. Meadow, Passaic, 
N. J.; William A. Durean, New York, and 
Lillian Barker, Clifton, N. J. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Melco Mfg. Co. has 


operations 
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been incorporated with $25,000 capital, and 
10,000 shares no par value to manufaeture 
oil burning equipment by John Ritzen Jr., 
Ruth Beaver and Dave A. Sterling. D. A. 
Sterling, New York, is attorney. 


KEARNY, N. J.—H. Kohnstamm & Co., 
87 Park place, New York, wlil build a power 
house in connection with its new plant at 
Kearny, and a _ 1-story automobile 
building and garage. 

NEWARK, N_ .J.—Solderite Ine. has _ been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital to manu- 
facture soldering specialties by Oscar Jaehnig, 
David Z. Jesselsohn and Rilda M. Pruden. 
David Z. Jesselsohn, Newark, is attorney. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Superior Lamp & Av- 
tomotive Equipment Co. Ine. has been incor- 
porated with 999 shares no par value to man- 
ufacture automotive accessories by Louis W. 
Dinkelspiel, Newark. 

NEWARK, N. J.—R. O. L. Co. has been 
incorporated to manufacture automobile ap- 
pliances with $100,000 capital by Joseph J. 
Pallitta, Frederick G. Broou, Edward H. 
Faulkner. Pallitta & Pallitta, Newark, are 
attorneys. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Screw Products 
Co. has been incorporated with 2500 shares 
no par value by William H. Osborne Jr., 
Kenneth C. Hand, and H. Nelson Potts. 
Pitney, Hardin & Skinner, Newark, are at- 
torneys. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Ironbound Tool & Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital to carry on a manufacturing busi- 
ness by Samuel Clare, Irvington, N. J.: 
Charles Gueritey, Passaic, N. J.; Daniel L. 
Strauss, Newark. Welanko & Strauss, New- 
ark, are attorneys. 


PATERSON, N. J.—Chemical Equipment 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital to manufacture glass-lined and tin- 
lined acid-proof products by Traugott Tschudi, 
Ida Tschudi, August Gunthard and Frieda 
Gunthard. John E. Glasser, Paterson, is at- 
torney. 

PHILLIPSBURG, N. J.—Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
11 Broadway, New York, manufacturer of 
mining and other machinery, will build a 3- 
story addition 65x175 feet. General contract 
to C. D. Stewart Contracting Co., Easton, Pa. 

WALLINGTON, N. J.—Wailington Machine 
Co. has been incorporated with $20,000 capital 
by Cornelius White, and Jacob White, Walling- 
ton and Otis L. Fowler, Rutherford, N. J. 
James H. Penn, Passaic, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Capitol Lighter Co. has been 
incorporated to manufacture cigar lighters, 
with $200,000 capital, by A. Long, A. Johan- 


service 
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sen and C. A. Carlson. R. Spear, 105 West 
Fortieth street, is attorney. 


NEW YORK—Weil Fishel has been incor- 
porated with $5000 capital to manufacture 
metal goods by H. L. Fishel, S. Weil and 
A. S. Weil. J. S. Gross, 160 Broadway, is 
attorney. 


NEW YORK—Molybdenum Corp. of America 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capital to 
manufacture wire products by S. Mendel, 
L. Klein and J. S. Epstein. Epstein & Bros., 
2 Rector street, are attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Ampli-Products Co. has been 
incorporated with $5000 capital to manufac- 
ture electrical machinery by M. C. Jacobs, J. 
Jacobs and E. Kaplan. W. Sadoff, 1440 Broad- 
way, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Harlem Pressing Machine Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
to manufacture machinery by S. Marche, M. 
Goldberg and S. Lande. J. Tenner, 154 
Nassau street, is attorney. 


NEW YORK—The General Engineering & 
Management  Corp., 165 Broadway, has 
awarded 500 tons of steel for a power house at 
Whittaney, N. J., and is figuring on a simi- 
lar tonnage for another power house at 
Miami, Fla. 


NEW YORK—McCarthy Inserting & Seal- 
ing Machine Co. has been incorporated with 
$200,000 capital to manufacture envelope ma- 
chinery by L. A. Olson, F. McCarthy and 
E. W. Gould. L. R. Jillson, 68 William 
street, is attorney. 


NEW YORK—R. W. Rhoades Metaline Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture dry 
lubricants, with $75,000 capital, by R. W. 
Rhoades, A. Payne and W. A. Perry. A. T. 
and B. B. Payne, Long Island City, are 
attorneys. 


NEW YORK—American Air Cooled Block 
Arch Combustion Co. has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to manufacture special 
eoncrete arch forms for furnaces by J. Burger, 
J. J. Duff and J. Horden. C. H. Levitt, 1440 
Broadway, is attorney. 


PORTLAND POINT, N. Y.—Penn Cement 
Co., 181 East Forty-sixth street, New York, 
has let general contract to Turner Con- 
struction Co., 244 Madison avenue, New York, 
for a machine shop, pack house and eight 
silos and storage bins. 

WELLSVILLE, N. Y.—Wellsville Foundry 
Corp. has been incorporated to operate a 
foundry with $20,000 capital by Charles M. 
Fedderman, 627 Magie avenue, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; O. Delford Fedderman, 178 Saranac 
avenue, New York, and J .Albert McEachern, 
Wellsville. Lee Fassett, Wellsville, is at- 
torney. 

COLERIDGE, N. C.—Enterprise Mfg. Co. is 
having plans made for a power house in 
connection with its cotton mill. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., are engineers. 


CINCINNATI—Witt Cornice Co., 2118 Win- 
chell street, has given contract to the Austin 
Co. for a 1l-story galvanizing plant 100 x 300 
feet. 


CINCINNATI, O.—Shepard Elevator Co. has 
bought plant and part of equipment of 
Mueller Machine Tool Co., 2427 Colerain av- 
enue, and will remodel it for new purposes. 


CINCINNATI, O.—Witt Cornice Co., 2118 
Winchell avenue, J. W. Witt president, manu- 
facturer of metal receptacles, has given con- 
tract to the Austin Co. for a galvanizing 
plant, 100x300 feet, monitor type. 

CLEVELAND—Draper Mfg. Co, C. T. 
Draper president, is considering an extension 
of its steel barrel plant. 


CLEVELAND—Upson-Walton Co., C. H. 
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Shanghai Good Market 


/VACHINERY imports of Shang- 

hai, China, totaled about $5,- 
916,000 in 1925, of which the United 
states supplied 25 per cent, or §$1,- 
479,000, reports Acting Trade Com- 
missioner G. C. Howard, Shanghai, 
to the department of commerce. 

American imports into Shanghai 
were exceeded only by those of Great 
Britain which furnished a value of 
$2,250,000 constituting 38 per cent 
of Shanghai’s total machinery im- 
ports. Japan ranked third with im- 
ports valued at $690,200, while Ger- 
many held fourth place with imports 
of $547,400. 

The following are among the larg- 
est machinery items imported from 
the United States: textile machinery, 
886,097 Haikwan tael ($0.085); cigar 
and cigaret machinery, 189,866 tael, 
printing machinery, 193,393 tael, pro- 
pelling machinery, 179,444 tael. The 
largest British items are the follow- 
ing: cotton spinning machinery, 817,- 
640 Haikwan tael; propelling machin- 
ery, 450,150 tael; printing machinery, 
183,771 tael; pumps and pumping 
machinery, 258,484 tael. 
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Mathews president, 1310 West Eleventh street, 
is building a 1-story addition to its plant. 

CLEVELAND—Western Reserve Foundry 
Co., F. T. Chyall president, 1209 Marquette 
street, is considering a 2-story plant to be 
erected in about a year. 

BLACKWELL, OKLA.—Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
has contract for four 80-horsepower direct- 
connecting engine compressor units for Cush- 
ing Refining & Gasoline Co. gasoline plant, 
recently taken over from the Tower Gasoline 
Co. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Ryan Motor Co. has been 
awarded contract for five complete Fordson 





Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. works 














Pennsylvania, No. 1 cscoeese $48.00 to 45.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2 85.00 to 40.00 
Ny RG cecestesecersvtngseseroconenes 48.00 to 46.00 
Ohio, No. 2 38.00 to 40.00 
Illinois, No. 1 ....... 40.00 to 43.00 
Illinois, No. 2 85.00 to 38.00 
Kentucky, No. 1 .... .. 48.00 to 45.00 
Kentucky, No. 2 .... ee 40.00 to 48.00 
Missouri, No. 1 ........ 48.00 to 46.00 
Missouri, No. 2 35.00 to 38.00 
Maryland, No. 1 48.00 to 47.00 
Maryland, No. 2 89.00 to 42.00 
SILICA BRICK 
POMGICETIR  cecccscctasscecsnesiccvaen . 40.00 
Chicago 49.00 
Birmingham  .eccccccscescsrscsessrereee 48.00 to 52.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 


D SHG HK BUG. ccccceeececsoesssnsines 65.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 

DO x GY HK BY ercesccsvcsesccecscocces 45.60 
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New Construction and Enterprise 





tractor core drilling units by Roxana Petro- 
leum Corp. Pat Lewis is sales engineer. 


BEAVER FALLS, PA.—Standard Steel 
Specialty Co. will build a 1-story foundry on 
Morado street. 

BEAVER FALLS, PA.—Standard Steel 
Specialty Co., E. J. Wagner president, will 
build a 1-story addition 120x160 feet. Con- 
tract to Inland Construction Co., Pittsburgh. 

ERIE, PA.—National Foundry Co., Sixteenth 
and Raspberry streets, will build a brick addi- 
tion 40 x 60 feet to its plant. 

PHILADELPHIA—Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of textile machinery, will build 
a 65-story addition for which equipment will 
be required. 

PHILADELPHIA—Contract has been awarded 
by the Certain-teed Products Corp., Second and 
Erie streets, to Stoffiet & Tillotson, Wesley 
building, for a $175,000 warehouse. 

PHILADELPHIA—Bids were closed March 
29 by the Ballinger Co., architect, for a plant 
addition for the Kaufman Plush Co., Pechin 
and Pennsdale. 


PHILADELPHIA—Contract has been award- 
ed by the Pennsylvania Rapid Transit Co., 
820 Dauphin street, for a $35,000 automatic 
sub-station on Eleventh street, south of Pat- 
tison. 

PHILADELPHIA—The United Gas Improve- 
ment Co., this city, is low bidder on the erec- 
tion of dam No. 51, Golconda, Ill. This project 
is in charge of federal engineers at Louisville, 
Ky., and will require about 1500 tons of steel. 

PHILADELPHIA—West Philadelphia Iron 
Works has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital to manufacture iron work, including 
ornamental designs, fences and fireproof doors 
by Samuel Smilk, 4845 Aspen street, Victor 
Temkin and S. Mollis Smilk. 

READING, PA.—Keyser Fry Co., manufac- 
turer of toys and bicycle parts, 618 North 
Eighth street, is having plans made for re- 
building burned portion of its plant. 

ROYERSFORD, PA.—Ideal Foundry & Ma- 
chine Works has been incorporated with $75,- 
000 capital by J. R. Newborn and associates. 

YORK, PA.—Wilford G. Henry Body Corp. 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capital to 
manufacture vehicles and parts by Wilford G. 
Henry, J. Nelson Dunnick and Gertrude C. 
Anstine. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Knoxville Screen & 
Mfg. Co., 840 Oakhill avenue, D. E. Par- 
sons manager, has plans for considerable en- 
largement of its plant. 

AMARILLO, TEX.—Davis Auto Parts Co., 
capital $75,000, chartered by C. D. Davis, 
Dave Currie and Henry Neal to deal in auto- 
motive accessories and operate repair shop 
for welding, etc. 

AMARILLO, TEX.—Skelly Oi] Co. wil! build 
a large gasoline plant on its properties 20 
miles north of Panhandle, plant to be of the 
charcoal absorption type with daily capacity 
of 20,000,000 feet of gas and is closing con- 
tracts for several portable units. Embye Kay, 
Skelly building, Tulsa, Okla., is general super- 
intendent gasoline department. 

BRECKENRIDGE, TEX.—Brown Tool Co. 
has been incorporated with $75,000 capital 
by Charles Brown and C. E. Thomas. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. has acquired a 30-acre tank farm site 
in the Mirando pool, near Bruni, and contem- 
plates construction of several steel tanks of 
55,000 and 80,000 barrels capacity. A. M. Bow- 
man, Humble building, is purchasing agent. 
PORT ARTHUR, Tex.—Standard Brass & 
Mfg. Co., H. J. LeBlanc manager, has let 
contract to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 
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0., for 50x110-foot plant and will install melt- 
ing furnaces, core ovens, trolley system, mold- 
blast and complete ma- 


ing machines, sand 


chine shop equipment. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Hinckley & Sons has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital to manufac- 
ture steel products by D. T. Hinckley, 935 
West Page street, and others. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Eric A. Johnson, vice 


president of Brown-Johnson Electric Co., is 


organizing a company to manufacture wrought 
be producing 


iron furniture and expects to 


by July 1. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Zonolite Co., James 
Keith president, is planning erection of a 
plant at Libby, Mont., equipped with revolv- 


ing dryer, elevating and conveying machinery 
and ovens. 

TACOMA, WASH. 
having plans 
foundry plant. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—lInternational Nick- 
el Co. has started construction of the first 
unit of a considerable addition to its plant. 
This unit will be 65 x 275 feet, one story. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Huntington Iron 
Works Co. has taken a contract for struc- 
tural steel for an additién to the plant of 
the Tri-State Refining Co., Kenova, W. Va. 
Vacuum pump and condenser will be included 


Casting 
1-story 


Tennent Steel 


Co. is made for a 


in the new equipment added. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Rigg & Reel Co. 
is taking figures on a considerable addition 


to its plant here. 

BEAVER DAM, WIS.—Malleable Iron Range 
Co., H. T. Burrow president, 715 North 
Spring street has let general contract to 
Hutter Construction Co. for a 2-story addi- 


tion 100 x 110 feet. 

KENOSHA, WIS.—Bids will be opened April 
15 by C. M. Osborn, city manager, for the 
complete 2,500,000-gallon 
reservoir and all connections to the new filtra- 
tion plant. The reservoir will cost $100,000 
and the plans are by Alvord, Burdick & How- 
son, Chicago engineers. Peter J. Hurtgen is 
city engineer. 

KILBOURN, WIS.—Robert Cramer, consult- 
ing engineer, Milwaukee, let the contract for 


construction of a 


New 


REFRACTORIES—Fire brick designed to re- 
sist the destructive effects of various factors 
of service are featured in a leaflet by the 
Ashiand Fire Brick Co., Ashland, Ky. 


GENERATING SETS—Standard Turbine 
Corp., Scio, N. Y., has issued a bulletin de- 
scribing small turbo generator sets in sizes 
from one-half to 10 kilowatts. 


OIL-CUPS—A _ wick-feed oil cup manufac- 
tured by the Hunter Pressed Steel Co., Lans- 
dale, Pa., is described in a leaflet by that 
company. Another type utilizing pressure to 
feed grease to bearings also is featured. 


FLASKS—Steel flasks of various sizes and 
forms are illustrated in the catalog recently 
mailed by the Shanafelt Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 
The flasks are of one piece welded construc- 
tion and are built for heavy duty. 


SPEED REDUCERS—Horsburgh & Scott Co., 
Cleveland, manufacturer of cut gears and 
rawhide pinions, has issued two bulletins on 
its worm gear speed reducers, giving much 
information on loads, shafts and bearings as 
applied to worm gears. A departure in meth- 
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Sells Much to Slovakia 


(CZECHOSLOVAKIA imported met- 

alworking machinery valued’ at 
about $1,934,000 in 1925, compared 
with $1,101,000 in 1924, according to 
the industrial machinery division of 
the department of commerce. The 
countries supplying the largest por- 
tion of this trade were Germany and 
the United States, furnishing 71 per 
cent and 15 per cent, respectively. 
While the German share represented 
a slight decline from that of the pre- 
vious year, the American percentage 
more than doubled. 

In addition to this increased share 
of the United States in Czecho- 
slovakia’s imports of metalworking 
machinery, the value of the American 
shipments nearly trebled compared 
with those of 1924, increasing from 
2,513,000 crowns to 9,713,000 crowns 
(average value of crown in 1925 was 
approximately $0.03). This is especial- 
ly noteworthy when it is considered 
that the price per ton of the Ameri- 
can equipment was double that of 
the German, $1059 and $534, respec- 
tively. 
HULTLELEAUUTE UAHA 
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pumps and motors for improvements to the 
local city water plant to the Dayton-Dowd Co., 
Quincy, Ill. 

LA CROSSE, WIS.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Ford Lock Co., 
capital stock $30,000. It will manufacture locks 
and other specialties for Ford cars. The in- 


corporators are Edward Kirchner, Leslie A. 
Hill and Chester R. Pieper. 
MILWAUKEE—A. B. & B. Sheet Metal 


od of mounting the gear is described and rea- 
sons given for the change. 


TRANSPORTATION—Tramrail 
facilitate the movement of materials 
the plant are described in a folder published 
by the Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
Wickliffe, O. These operated 
either by hand or electrically. 


systems to 
around 


Systems are 


AIR LIFTS—Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
New York, has issued a bulletin featuring 
air compressors for lifting water in railroad 
service. Descriptions of several installations 
and their suitability to requirements 
are given. 


various 


PUMPING ENGINES—Pipe line pumping 
engines manufactured by ‘the Wilson-Snyder 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, are described and _ il- 


lustrated in a bulletin by the company. De- 
tails of the pumps and views of typical instal- 
lations are presented. 


SWITCH RECEPTACLES—Safety _ circuit- 
breaking plugs and receptacles for connecting 
portable electric machines to the power line 
in the shop are shown in a catalog issued by 
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Works, C. Stolper president, 3300 Fond du Lac 
avenue, is taking bids on a 2-story sheet metal 
shop addition 40 x 100 feet. 


MILWAUKEE—-A plant, 56 x 140 feet, 1-story, 
will be built at 1821 Thirtieth street by the 
Milwaukee Brass Specialty Co., 8200 Senator 
avenue, this city. Byrne Bros., 3112 Burleigh 
street, are the general contractors. 


MILWAUKEE—A $35,000 addition, 70 x 200 
feet, will be erected for the Milwaukee Pack- 
ard branch at Thirty-fifth street and Grand 
avenue by Paul Riesen’s Sons, general con- 
tractors, 1042 Humboldt avenue. Architect 
Brust & Philipp, 405 Broadway, are in charge. 


SUPERIOR, WIS.—A _ charter has_ been 
granted to the Sylphonix Refrigerator Co. of 
Superior to manufacture refrigerators, refrig- 
erator units and similar goods. The capital 
stock is $30,000 and the incorporators are 
Walter K. Munch and L. R. McPherson. 


WAUKESHA, WIS.—Bids will be taken until 
April 10 by E. R. Estberg, president of the 
board of education, for erecting the first 
unit of a new Junior high school, planned by 
Architects Parkinson & Dockendorff, LaCrosse, 
Wis. The initial work will cost $175,000. 


WEST ALLIS, WIS.—Ths Fulton Co., auto- 
mobile accessories, 732 Seventy-fifth avenue, has 
let contracts for the erection of a $35,000 shop 
addition. 


Business in Canada 


HAMILTON, ONT.—The Garvin Hardware 
Co, Ltd. has been incorporated to manufacture 
hardware, with a capital stock of $100,000. 
Provisional Directors, Frederick A. Garvin, 
Helen G. Garvin and Alexander Dixon. 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—T. F. Shurly Saw 
Works will rebuild buildings of its anchor 
department recently burned. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Frederic B. Stevens of 
Canada Ltd. has been incorporated to take 
over the business of Frederic B. Stevens Inc. 


manufacturers of foundry machinery, etc., 
with a capital of $100,000, by Frederic B. 
Stevens, Annie E. Stevens, William H. 
Cluff and others. 


Trade Publications 


the Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. These 
plugs and receptacles are designed to prevent 
short circuits and to smother arcs. 


DIE CASTINGS—A brief review of the 
process including valuable engineering and 
metallurgical data are given in a _ catalog 
published by the Doehler Die-Casting Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The catalog is of pocket 
size and well illustrated with photographs of 
castings turned by this process. 
ELEVATORS—Two bulletins by the Re- 
volvator Co., Jersey City, N. J., are the 
first of a series designed to cover the entire 
line of elevators, lifters, stackers, piling 
and tiering machines revolving, nonrevolving, 
open end and stationary, and other products 
of the company. 


CAPACITATORS—Means for increasing the 
power factor on electric lines by means of 
apparatus manufactured by the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., forms the sub- 
ject of a bulletin by that company. Instances 


are related of large increases in available 
power without additional generating equip- 
ment. 
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European Iron and Steel Statistics 


Gross Tons 





Pig Iron Production 


































































United 

Kingdom France Belgium Luxembourg 
bs onthly average 1912.. 729,000 405,000 192,000 184,800 
. onthly average 1913.. 855,000 27,000 3,800 209,000 
: onthly average 1919.. 617,000 198,000 ,600 50,000 
i onthly average 1920.. 669,500 281,700 92,700 58,000 
4 onthly average 1921.. 217, 280,300 1,800 79,600 
3 onthly average 1922.. 403,300 28, 131,500 137,500 
Fe onthly average 1923.. 619,900 437,100 Tee. acces 
Fy Monthly average 1924.. 607,700 627,900 SGT es eaxrs 

¥ 1925 
2 joouary RASS onary Pe 574,500 658,900 245,600 197,430 
‘ OUTORTY 2.cccs ccves 1,900 27,000 241,800 176,514 
. March 7,900 688,871 281,560 198,737 
MED Macks cesses 569,800 686,130 aE Se 
3 ay. 574,700 695,200 270,500 186,800 
i: WROscccce ~ 510,300 692,400 9,400 187,100 
4 uly.. ‘ ide 492,700 712,800 165,800 199,400 
f BORNE ais dasediseee ss 444,500 701,400 163,400 198,700 
e September..........+.. 8.700 5,400 3 167,600 192,700 
i GO obit as scececs v's 473,700 727,800) 171,500 201,800 
u November............ 494,100 728,200 166,100 196,400 
PPOCREEDET sb cee cccctewss 503,400 736,700 159,000 196,500 











De = PEE oer e 533,500 135,600 








Ingots and Castings Production 


























































United 

Kingdom France Belgium Luxembourg 

onthly average 1912.. 566,000 363,000 206,000 79,400 
onthly average 1913.. 639,000 385,000 202,300 109,000 
onthly average 1919.. 658, 179,000 27,400 ,000 
onthly average 1920.. 755,600 250,200 101,300 49,000 
onthly average 1921.. 302,100 254,500 65,000 62,300 
onthly average 1922.. 486,000 372,000 128,200 114,000 
Monthly average 1923.. ? 408.600 194,483 98,250 
Monthly average 1924.. 677 ,600 566,600 a7,a00- - | .ésacede 









a ted aaah whe ba Swe ate 605,100 598,600 236,200 170,856 
ebruary........ grosses 652,300 560,100 5,900 157,227 
684,700 607,076 268,550 178,367 

+ 





477,100 607,100 7.900 170,800 

100 621,800 162,000 7,400 

652,400 7,900 168,600 182,100 

rr eee 653,800 637,000 4,000 170,900 
PPOCOMIGET. . 5s. sccnce se 606,800 648,200 155,500 173,400 








JORBATY csi cessvacste cs. 640,400 114,400 171,200 









American Iron 

























: Imports Exports PO is ances wade 
3 1926 a ee EE am 
, " ey 
a RUBE W os tana umes 79,067 174,585 
e aes’ etzay*? 100,213 1577187 (January--.--- 
i 1925 TOMER ei ce beek 
‘ Janaary. ......0+0+-0 77,065 ‘141,714 1923 
= ebruary...... i ae 92,380 EE 
is BERGER. cccnsnoccecses 92,110 155,386 November............ 
a Mi eeocusabica swe 71,249 Wee. . GROUIERL cc ccicvcceced 
e BY cccccccccseees 68,117 150,612 September............ 
. June.. 83,330 CPE | MIE oo oc cede vesae 
f July.. eu 64,64 8,670 ESERIES oe 
f LE + pins ee wa 0c 68,489 188,963 Ms dig B <ic's Sateen ces 
E September.......... 445 136,754 ee 
October...... kéngees 80,163 141,817 CO ESSER AS er 
November........+..- 79,771 171,134 Oia ontas.onaeede 
December ............ 98,400 142,209 February 
fe rer rer 
ROM Fa siseuns 943,240 1,762,571 
TAs i dceusaccee 
1924 
December.......... 69,281 129,376 
November.......... 34,300 124,464 December 
| A ae 87 8,553 November 
September.......... 45,216 135,894 October 
PO PT ee 44,928 136,025 September. . 
* ara 30,410 138,845 sc wate 
ME ceevocess “ 60,474 172,982 Meas BPP r reper 
ee 66,805 168,172 MOCFies catssvevedde 








Average monthly 1912.. 
Average monthly 1913.. 
Average monthly 1919,. 
Average monthly 1920.. 
Average monthly 1921.. 
Average monthly 1922.. 
Average monthly 1923.. 
Average monthly 1924.. 


gopuery eudivs hensanves 

ebruary...... 
Pibanccctéveees 4a 

April .. 


September...... seestus ° 
ee 
November............. 
December 


eee eee eeeee 


January 


Average monthly 1912.. 
Average monthly 1913.. 
Average monthly 1919.. 
Average monthly 1920.. 
Average monthly 1921.. 
Average monthly 1922.. 
Average monthly 1923.. 
Average monthly 1924.. 





MT aac cbaveceéae 
September .......0.55. 
CU cisscnasaee<a se 
November............ 
ERUOO MINOT cn cc cncdctcces 


FROGS do keuvesdesccces 


Gross Tons 


132.739 
124,762 
168,191 
251,284 


1,805,064 


26,677 
556,733 





179,215 
26,534 186,770 
154,079 
173 


2,009,141 





154,087 
124,004 
131,542 
read 


44,264 
157,027 
216, 





Imports 
United 
Kingdom France 
166,400 16,400 
85,900 2,900 
42,400 113,100 
92,400 9,000 
137,100 38,500 
.500 64,300 
110,233 58,700 
203,500 570,800 
1925 

234,800 26,500 
234,900 16,700 
244, 15,500 
282,857 6,600 
5,424 11,100 
201,700 1,100 
,600 19,700 
232,800 14,000 
4, 7,000 
218,300 13,900 
212,200 2,000 


Bea esas 
Exports 
United 

Kingdom France 
400,600 41,500 
414,100 48,200 
186,100 19,400 
270,900 ,600 
141,700 132,700 
283, 164,000 
359,975 173.700 
320,200 231,100 


325,400 270,300 
298,800 261,100 
312,200 1, 
6.600 

287,800 338,200 
273,200 376,000 
368,800 296,600 
322,200 390,200 
340,800 433,800 


Belgium Germany 
87,000 27,300 
900 25,000 
Mn, beseeecas 
67,000 26,200 
rk) Eas 
42,000 152,300 
45,500 144,300 


48,400 104,000 


asad 241,800 
75,100 47, 
1,200 65,200 
8,900 72,700 
300 95,500 
41.600 117.900 
33,000 96.900 
29,600 91 000 
41,900 110,300 
46,200 5,000 
Vales g's 88,700 
itera. 59,200 










Belgium Germany 
124,500 482,400 
y 517,300 
DAM vbcekaes 
74,300 143,600 
5,900 176, 
143,000 209,700 
208.466 108,900 
285,000 127,600 
527,900 f 
285,100 
,000 ,400 
195,900 272,900 
277,500 282,700 
225,100 332,500 
257,200 285,600 
cee i 331,600 





and Steel Exports and Imports 
na, 





ERR ee 23,098 229,616 

MN 65504. 6d Reawins 18,720 197,562 

MUG intaiedeeedees 12,774 206,474 

BUR ce vaccceanvied 11,535 133,333 

i ies h ox ahve 13,404 155,962 

MO rcretcnes --- 643,010 1,988,539 
Yearly Totals 
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Iron and Steel F reight Rates 


Finished Material 


Pittsburgh, 100 pounds, aes to: 


BEARER. a cccccccvvcoevcors ase - $0. 
PS § ccccdencecccoccscessaens 
OEE. 6 os ov 000s0so0ecveveeds ° 38 
os bive baeseesoss ous éaeensed .365 
D> <<vcuvideed cebecedsscusueoune .265 
CROMMBRTR 66 ccc veccctdovcccosess -50 
RD - Sobbevebees cotebsuecosacsh 34 
OE Fe Se 295 
EOUUEOE © Wed devccnc cdcededesoncas 19 
GED Sevedcetes con cess Gbecnenéex 255 
Dallas (tin plate .90) ...s..sseeee 1.02 
MTs uheéeuavedcoccndedieseseuts 1.15 
Re soles ep’ vbesstasedes avant o° es 
DEEL. cuewhvens av od WbCOeeSs coe sew .60 
DED. cecnantes 60ve00nneene 31 
Dh Mn vipeveesencacecdesenss 735 
Ee - Subd révesscsced prooccéea. ae 
DOE Gubpecce 60004 ebicoecesss 37 
Minneapolis and St. Paul .......... -60 
i PC tcc ceccccaphvebseunwus .67 
PE TOES Svsccwcescovssvvns awieas 34 
IR: beats én vedesvuchsveeesen 735 
Pacific coast (tin plate) .. sesso -90 
Pacific coast (all rail) ........s0. ;. nae 
PRO. ~“ndeneccsé sdnnenvvocece 32 
eg ee Sree 
ik MD” naGsbeccpnecadecees caeues 43 
Toledo ....++-. nbGbbidebn avenebeedee .27 
Topeka ..cccs be pio eesansensudl kiew ee 
WOO | Pitnedukusscudssnendecs ll 


Chicago, Gary, Indiana Harbor, Evan- 
ston, Joliet, and Waukegan to: 

















a ee rere coos 90.55 
Ashland, Wis., and Duluth ........ 3.05 
SE ps beksvunssbeducdesavasedece .58 
Beaumont (pipe JP). vévaonebétasue .68 
ED ck 6bUSdecdecccuscaceoe 53 
iain. atenent nddbehenss 000 cade .245 
Caspar, Wyo. (pipe .835) ......0s+. 1.00 
Cedar Rapids, lowa (wire .345)....  .245 
SL cnn enene okee oteaee oak ° 49 
Been. CIO SER)  kccvccccvessenss 84 
PT coksPeheboscaveavenneccavises 83 
Des Moines, Towa cas su daibuawednd .295 
Detroit ....+. ibeonntatdevaveceds .275 
EE peer .28 
Grand Rapids, Mich .........ccc0e. 26 
Green Bay, Manitowoc, 4 eee .205 
Indianapolis (pipe .25) ....ssseeeeee -155 
Kalamazoo, Mich .......+++seeeeees .22 
Kansas City (pipe SN dubs »neae 415 
i UE, sas ensse¥essseses ost) ae 
Memphis (all rail) ............ : ae 
Memphis (rail and river) 35 
PE Sal dhn bs een sores ove .08 
Minneapolis, St. Paul; 

Dt ssukVatandweneerk Wasxe se 6osa. ae 
Muskogee, Okla. (pipe .60) “a. a 
New Orleans (all rail) ...... is 57 
New Orleans coat and river) ..... .47 
Se See GEE?  suwescacces cetiee Mae 
Pacific Coast i plate. 75) 1.00 
Peoria (pipe .155) eercceces in? ae 
Pine Bluff, Ark. (pipe -55) 46 
Rock Island, i chiheponk Neheekan « 155 
Sioux City, Iowa, St. Joseph, Mo., 

= = ner Misouri aed sages : 

(pipe 41 
South Bonk, ind. (aheets | 13)" ese «68 
i ‘cen é@hchekéevesseenskonse 175 
tT Gd nen s bah Gnenneheéiases .275 
Terre Haute, —_ (pipe .24) ..... -155 

gepeee. as (pipe .435) ..... . aa 

Tulsa, Okla. ewe screenees 69 
Waterloo, ae, Mawethessass eanvncs sauee 

Cleveland to: 

Akron 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 

oston 
Buffalo 
Canton d 
DA Kus etadenchese<seevens .50 
Chicago ...... 6 an ccseessee | an 
tS. Meh nih: tne phen duaced .27 
CT a sche beacuse escecacecan¥s 215 
PPLOIMEED © obese sos ceseseace ie ane 
DA. Npehbdnnee booccebeeens 28 
NESS CEOS SEs 65 


New York 
Philadeiphia 
St. Louis 
Toledo 


Cansan, Wye. cececcccrvccccccvccccs 
CRONIN ccccccccecocscccecosce 

















PD sce bb enteccebusesstvensh es New York 

Cincinnati ...... iS susckatssvdve see as Buffalo ..... ‘ 

OS Da NS pe Re pep aoe .095 Lackawanna .. 

Come, TAMBe occ cieebdciosesccce 87 Syracuse ..... 

TE. pect banhdu en pieedebatee .25 eg neg xs 

nD SES BESS) caw tosvasvcses 1.02 New Jer: 

Denver (pipe. 1.115. Min. 60,000 Ibs. 1.13 Perth gy A 

NE PES aah eke ane RAa .265 Ohio 

SAE sg ban va sagas etes i pevces .30 Youngstown .. 

Little ~4 Ark, (pipe .75)...... .70 Connecticut 

POUND. <n eshsecdccsusdddvdcecsies .54 Collinsville 

Be ME bs vc debe voces sstea 66 Southington 

MOM MENS Bb wos bs 00 Kbkb bees oun de'e .375 Rhode Island 

Pacific coast ........ ESOS ep ee 1.15 Phillipsdale_ .. 

INS 225 Ui honcacevndibe.cceuke .355 Massachusetts 

Shreveport, La. (Pipe .84) ........ 79 oe sevens 

Smackover, Ark. (Pipe .82) ....... 77 Fitchbur, a. 

St. Louis ..... Ss RE 38 W. areham 

SMG Shuai nash dcasesan yose> ene 24 = R. a 

Tulsa, Okla. (Pipe .855) .....+++++ 87 reamount , : . 

Wichita, Kans. (pipe .855) ........ 1.02 Worcester .. > 165 ... 165 165 
GI eect Sista vices <ieh $0.57 P 1g Iron 

Bakereseld, Long Beach, and Los , Mahoning and Shenango valleys to: 

Amgeles ..cseresreecesessececece 1.1 DO 55 Jeans bene benaeaaneuses -- 6.43 
Beaumont, Tex. .....ccseeseccecees -655 DRM: | addakosavcaiac et eR ee 
Caspar, Wyo. oprah op) See tly aiaaltlot ey CARGGIREE: | sed 0 sc ecccss Ldeecxey sceee Mare 
Chattanooga «.+secsereeeereecseees "36 * Minneapolis, St. Paul ..........00 eee C * | 
Chicago -..+-. seeeeeseeeeeeseseeaes MR MG ES ois caeresev'e veo sdtnne ae 
Cincinnati «..++eeeeceeeereeeeecees .265 Philadelphia © .......0..00e05 eee 
Cleveland ....+++eeeereerseeeereees 07 Pittsburgh ...... oaeanuenae Seg os toe 
Coffeyville, Kans. .....-.++seeseees 70 St. Louis ..... pcb ncasakebs vanes ee 
EEE nxbvins pide vonkduevectedgan 84 aiid ns 
Detroit .....---seeeeeeeeeeee on .215 ME WE EO ee nda cba haw ¥en $2.27 
Kansas _ City 63 Sea eked 4... ... 0s ce a8 
New Orleans ........ pW sini Cases 65 New York and Brooklyn (rail) .... 4.91 
“Shreveport, La. .....-.seeseeeeees 76 DRA IUNEES 405 cabelbis bee Venta ve cae cee 
Smackover, Ark. ....-+.-- rae £ I OS oo ee cack denen niceties 1.39 
St. Louis vee dS Virginia furnaces to: 

Tulsa, Okla. .84 Brooklyn, petety City, Newark ...... 5.54 
Wichita 84 i CO Bere ee es 5.92 

*Minimum 80,000 pounds. oo er eerers: - $5.17 
From: Coatesville, —— erat: “ae Birmingham, Ala., to: 

0: Pa. NN GEUED De wicccnvce déed bastewees $9.61 
Baltimore $0.145 $0.19 $0145 Boston (rail and water) ............ 6.91 
New York 175 145 19 ND ilbbwees ccs vatece oe vb caein a 
Philadelphia -10 .13 145 CI GP oa a aig ie b wlale Leas 
From: oe Phoenixville, Pottsville, Cleveland ....... WET Te OEE at 
To: Pa. Pa. WOE SA cdcsovesstevss 
Baltimore $0, ss $0. 185 $0. 19 LAE, "TAP. cisedesese 
New York 19 Minneapolis, St. Paul 
Philadelphia 3 “008 1145 SNOT ; WUE. 566s cd sce wes ves 
From nt, Claymont, Pencoyd, Newark .....-. es eeeeeeens 
To: a. Pa. Pa. Philadelphia (rail) .....cscsecseees : 
Baltimore $0285 $0. 145 $9. 155 Philadelphia (rail and water) ..... vcs S41 
New York «32 1 175 WEE ies cance vathiseesta lowes 6.84 
Philadelphia .295 3 .06 ic I sh tn.'6. 6 6 8 We ecete lees 4.42 

Bos- Wor- Provi- New Chicago to: 

To:— ton  cester dence Haven Des Moines ..csesccsccccceecscess $4.24 
From DRUID. 6 o4 0 ee00s besccnus ease anen 1.00 
Pennsylvania Minneapolia, St. Paul ...ccccccseccccs 3.04 
Catesville ....$0.255 $0.255 $0.255 $0.255 EE. “eee a vd0'n 0 4660009000558 + ee 
Harrisburg ... .255 .255 .255 .25§ CUMBRA Seeds cdéccscces acssnescce.. ee 
ohnstown .... .350 .350 .350 .350 Gs. RN Soe arr ca VB gic w ec aS oe 4.42 

hiladelphia .. .255 .255 .255 .255 Ironton and ‘Jackson, ©. to: 

Phoenixville .. .255 .255 .255 .255 Ce Ee iassavescnsevesadecaviencs $4.79 

Pittsburgh .. .365 .365 .365 .365 CEES ho cnbecedvdcrdubebecvadaas 2.27 

POMUNWEEO ccos «055 205 .253 - 235 TE. oc scansndbe auunees baPee mee 3.02 

Reading ..... ae ae .255 DEE | cdvvcosopcandensecececeeses Gat 

South Bethle- PENEIED  caarcnadewedsiceenceveen 2.90 

ey Pee mss... <255° 255 . 256 Minneapolis, St. Paul ........seecee 7.83 


Export Rail Rates 


Manufactured Iron and Steel 


From New York Baltimore 
Chieago ..... Seseecos obseens - $42.50 $39.50 
CE ccccccccccccssecsss Stam 34.00 
CORPUINE ccccccccccccccccces SOO 27.00 

Orr Terres 22.50 
South Bethlehem ............. 11.00 14.50 
MM cowccoccccccece ee 25.50 22.50 
Youngstown i <thkepasaan 28.50 25.50 
Billets 
Per Gross Ton 
To To 
From New York Baltimore 


eSecscsersoccccccoces OF.10 $6.50 
.20 5.60 
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To To 
Philadelphia Pacific Coast 





$40.50 $50.00 
35.00 72.00 
28.00 72.00 
23.50 72.00 
10,00 oes 
23.50 72.00 
26.50 72. 

Philadelphia Pacific Coast 

$6.70 $11.20 


To Te 
Philadelphia Pacific Coast 
$6.35 $11.20 
3.80 15.46 
4.00 nes 























Typical Installation in Well-Known Automobile Plant 


WHY SHEET-SCRAP CAN BE PROFITABLY COMPRESSED 


It commands at all times the best price; 
It can be more conveniently stored; 
It can be more economically handled; 
It can be readily held for favorable markets; 
It practically eliminates corrosion; 
It permits of loading cars to capacity; 
It saves much heat in remelting. 


LOGEMANN SCRAP-METAL PRESSES 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Types 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3126 Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Please indicate character of 
scrap, quantity and heaviest 
gauge, when writing. 


Also presses making crucible- 
size bricks of copper, brass, 
aluminum and other metals. 





Pink 


ne 
Logemann Mechanical-type Metal Baler 
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Discounts and Extras 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jJobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount of $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 2%4 points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 
higher net. 






































Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
-inch 45 19% 
BN Beni 2.....cccecscecerceees 61 25% 
-inch 46 42% 
-inch 60 4814 
1 te 8-inch . suidiindin 62 5014 
" e Weld 
2-inch 55 4314 
BY to SiC ececcccrcrecsesscesreeveee 59 47 
7: 20  CeRED: seman OO 48 
O and ID INED n.ccccccccrcccccesse. 64 41% 
TL and UR-1ME  ccceccsseceeseereees 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
B Op Debehy . cccserscisssastnesiintan 48% 
Lap Weld 
i 2-inch 53 41 
BYy tO CH AMCD  nnecrccecsrvenseees an OF 45 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
-inch 24 
BNE BHineh cncccccoreesssereeee 47 80 
-inch 58 42 
-ineb 58 47 
CO UWpHimEh  ecceccccrseveeseeeneee 60 49 
BGO. BERER cnnunmninnsennn Gi 50 
Lap Weld 
8-inch 58 42 
BYE to Seimeh nnreccrccccccccsereee, 57 46 
H GY te CHIMD  ececccccccccccrersseee 56 45 
7 OD DRE cme 89 
D Bd LOM nrrcrcccccccccerersseee 45 82 
TE wmd UIE  crcccccreccversneee 44 $1 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Batt Weld 
inch 42 12 
7 6) ST. nner | 85 
ZB CO BU-1MED nreeeccccccrecseveseeeee 47 87 
Lap Weld 
2-inch 41 82 
2 to 4-ineh ........ item Ge 84 
4% to 6-inch ........ wn 423 83 
T -Op; BOO | cs: 25 


(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 
preferential discounts of 1 and 5 on black 
and 1% and 6&6 on galvanized.) 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual] quotations made on 
delivered basis 


TREADS AND COUPLINGS 











Butt weld 
ONd B-inch ..ccccceeeee $11 +89 
-inch 22 2 
-inch 28 ll 
DO DUG IMCD ceececcccceecerecees 80 18 
goal hastens 
i% and 1%-inch ......... Upon application 
inch 23 7 
2% CO BHI cncecvceecrserrneee 26 11 
B CO CH-iMCh .......-cceccerseeeenenes 28 18 
Ds OY ectiesnecens ane 26 11 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 











and %-inch ............. +19 +54 
inch 21 7 
-inch 28 12 
1 te Wipf .....cneenccerereee 80 14 
Lap Weld 
2-inch 23 Q 
2 GO Seba cncmmmmnisne 29 15 
4% to 6-ineb .................. 28 14 
T to Beimed  ....ercrerreseeeneee 21 7 


B CO TBM .cceenrcnsreeceenens 16 z 


DOUBLE on STRONG 

















Butt 
%-inch +47% +5914 
\-inch +28 +40 
l-inch +384 +40 
14-inch 28 +40 
114-inch 27 +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches .......... ~~ +13 +25 
8 to 4-inch . cnenucen + 8 +17 
4% to Ba aarti + 9 +18 
8-inch 





+12 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 
preferential discounts of 1, 5 and 2% on 
black and galvanized.) 


; Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 


STEEL (Lap Welded) 














2 and 24-inch 23 off 
2% and 2%-inch 33 off 
8-inch 86 off 
4% to 8%-inch $814 off 
4 to 18-inch 42 off 





(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 7 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


CHARCOAL IRON 














14-inch +22 
1%-inch +12 
2 and 2%-inch +2 
2 to 8-ineh 3 
8 to 4%%-inch 





5 
(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 8 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 












































1-inch 56 off 
iif inek and 14-inch 48 off 
82 off 

2 ner a cinck 27 off 
2% and 2%-inch 85 off 
inch 41 off 
ni — 84-inch 43 off 
4-inch 46 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 41 off 

SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 

2 and 2%-inch 80 off 
2% and 2%-inch 88 off 
8-inch 44 off 
8% and 84-inch 46 off 
4-inch 49 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 44 off 





SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 


Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 6 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside di- 
ameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent........ 50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........45 to 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 





























Outside diameter Gage Price 
2-inch 12-gage 14\c 
2-inch 1l-gage 15c 
2-inch 10-gage 16c¢ 
2%-inch 12-gage 16c 
2%-inch llgage l7c 
2%-inch 10-gage 18¢ 
8-inch T-gage 88c 
5%-inch 9-gage 50c 
5%%-inch 9-gage 52c 
lus usual extras for forming and for 


long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 


Plate Extras 


BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural] steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, %-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for %%-inch or 


pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
6 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or di- 
ameter. 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

Y%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weigh— 
= 100 inches to and including 110 a 
.05¢ 





nches 
A... 110 inches to and including115 
inches -10¢ 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 . 
i -l5e 








inches 

Over 120 inches to and including 125 
ine 

Over 125 inches to and including 128 
inches -50c 

Plates less than %%-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 

Over 72 inches to and including 84 

















inches -10¢ 
Over 84 inches to and ineluding 96 

inches .20¢ 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 

inches -80c 
Over 100 inches add .85c to width ex- 


tras for plates %4-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 

Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %%-inch gage, to and 
including %-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot to and meneges” - 
7.65 pounds per square foot 

Plates Over 72 Inches Wide 

Plates less than 14-inch gage, to and in- 
eluding ~;inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foot, to but not including 7.65 
POUNAS Per BQUATE FOOE nncercccrcccssscssesrers 220C 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 

foot -80¢ 


QUALITIES 
Pressing steel 


Flange steel (boiler grade) 
Ordinary firebox steel 
Stillbottom steel 
Locomotive firebox 
Marine steel 
Hull material subject to U. S. Navy 
Dept. Specifications for Medium or 
Soft Steel -10¢ 
— tensile hull steel subject to 
S. Navy Dept. or equivalent 
aaieisitene 1.00c 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 
- ae Specifications, classes A and 


srcevecesecseees 0 UC 








Been eee ceeecees cee: 





steel 

















1.50c 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold fianging, take extra for 


flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
Checkered plates 1.75c 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel’ 
only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 
INSPECTION 








Mill inspection No extra 
Charges for other inspection, such as 

Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 

will be made by inspection bureau d 

to buyer. 





CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet....No extras 
Under 5 feet to 8 feet inclusive........ .10c 





Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive............  .25¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive............ .50c 
Under 1 foot 1.55c 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive........ -25c 


Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05c for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(including straight taper plates) 
Additional extra -10¢ 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared with re-en- 
trant angles) 

Additional extra -20¢ 
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For Material Handling 
See the Nearest Link-Belt Engineer 


CONVEYORS 


INCLINED 
CONVEYORS 


OU can place implicit confidence 

in Link-Belt—our engineers have 
been called upon to solve material 
handling problems, over a period of 
fifty years. 


Our policy of designing machinery to 


meet the particular conditions under 
which it is to operate, has resulted in 
world-wide successful installations. 


Because the Link-Belt line of material 
handling equipment is so complete— 
our recommendations are made with- 
out prejudice as to the type of 
equipment to be used. All Link-Belt 
machinery is built in our own manu- 
facturing plants, under the supervision 
of the designing engineers. 


It will pay you to let Link-Belt design 
and build your material handling 
elevators and conveyors. Send for 
Catalogs. Address nearest office. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 2668 
Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 
PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, 200 S. Belmont Ave. 


New York- - - - 2676 Woolworth Bldg. Wilkes-Barre - 826 Second Nat’! Bank Bidg. St. Louis 3638 Olive St. New Orleans - 504 New Orleans Bank Bldg. 
Boston 49 Federal St. Huntington, W. Va. - Robson-Prichard Bldg. Kansas City, Mo., R.436,1002 Baltimore Ave. Birmingham, Ala. - 720 Brown-Marx Bldg. 
335 Fifth Ave. Cleveland 329 Rockefeller Bldg. Denver 520 Boston Bldg. Atlanta, 610 Citizens & Southern Bank Bldg. 

554 Ellicott Square Detroit 5938 Linsdale Ave. Louisville, Ky 321 Starks Bldg. Toronto 2, and Montreal, Link-Belt Limited 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO.:—Chicago, 1700 8S. Western Ave.; New York, 2676 Woolworth Bidg.; Dallas, Texas, 810 Main St. 


LINK-BELT MEESE es GOTTFRIED CO.:—San Francisco, 19th and Harrison Sts. ;Seattle, 820 First Ave., 8.; Portland, Ore., 67 Front St. 
Angeles, 400 E. Third St.; Oakland, Calif., 526 Third St.; Fresno, Calif., 215 Brix Bldg. 


LINK-BELT 


Material Handling Equipment 
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ACCUMULATORS 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Logemann Brothers Co., 8126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pennsylvania Engineering Works, 
New Castle, Pa. 

United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bidg., . 
a ag Pa. 

ood, R. D., Co., 400 Chestnut 
8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 
International Oxygen Co., 


ark, N. J. 
Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 
St.. New York City. 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 
a Oxygen Co., New- 
ark, 
Prest-O- Wee Co., The, 80 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City. 
ACIDS (Pickling) 
Chemical Paint Co., 


New- 


42nd 


Ce., The, 
18th & Etna Bts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- 
PRESSORS (Air) 
ALLOYS 
Browne, deCourcy, Inc., 
8 West 40th St., New York City 
Electro Metallurgical Sales 
8@ E. 48nd 8t., New York City. 
Lavino, BE. J., & ‘Co., Bullitt Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Metal & Thermit Corp., 12¢@ Broad- 
way, New York City. 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara 
Falls, New York. 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 120 
Broadway, New York City. 


po ae 

Leavitt, C. W., & Co., 80 Church 
8t., New York City. 

Rogers, Brown & Crocker Bros., 
Inc., 21 E. 40th St., New York 
City 


ALUMINUM (Vanadium) 

Vanadium Corp. of America, 120 
Broadway, New York City. 

ALUMINUM TUBING 

Summerill Tubing Co., Bridge- 
port, Pa. 


ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS—See 
STEEL 


(Stractural) 
ANNEALING BOXES 
Adamson Machine Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 
Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Oo., 


Gandusky, O. 
Pittsburgh Malleable Iron OCo., 84th 
& Smaliman Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oliver Bhdg., 


ANTI GLARE PREPARATION 
Skybryte Co., The, Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland, 


IRON TRADE REVIEW 


‘Where-lo Buy 


A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. If you don’t find what you 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. 
you page number of any advertiser and by referring to advertisement 


you can get full particulars about products. 


AXLES 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 481 Carnegie 


Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Champion Machine & Forging Co., 
The, 8675 E. 78th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
t., Chicago, Ill. . 

National Tube Co., Frick Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BALING PRESSES 
Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BANDS AND HOOPS 
ized Strips) 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa. 


BANDS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 


BANDS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, O 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan &t., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 
way, New York City. 


BARRELS (Steel) 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., 
1281 E. 88h St., Cleveland, 


BARS (Acid Resistant) 
Alcumite Corp., The, Dayton, O 


BARS (Alloy) 

Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 

Donner Steel Co., Inc, P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc., 
128 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Donner Steel Co., Ine, P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, 
Franklin, Pa. 
Gulf States Steel Co., Brown-Marx 
Blidg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Laclede —. ‘emo Areade Bidg., 


St. Lou 

Pollak Steal *Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


BARS (Iron and Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Milton Mfg. Co., The, Milton, Pa. 
Morris, Wheeler & Co., 80 th and 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Penn Iron & Steel Co., Creigh- 


ton, Pa. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


(Galvan- 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


71 Broad- 


The, 
0. 


BARS (Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc, Har- 
vey, 

Carnegie Steel Co., 481 Carnegie 
Bldg., P h, Pa. 

Central » Massillon, O. 

Donner Steel , =~, Ps ss 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

() Frank- 





Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., 1819 
Wabansia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 

Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pacifie Coast Steel Co., Rialto 


Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Ince., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., 1851 Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, 


BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, Ohio. 


BASKETS (Wire) 
Meyers, Fred J., Mfg. Co., The, 
Hamilton, O. 


BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
ETC 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Blystone Mfg. Co., Ironton St., 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 481 Carnegie 


Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Inland Steel Co., First National 


Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, 4% 

Phoenix Iron The, 20 So. 
16th St., Philedeiphis Pa. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Ine., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Snead Architectural Iron Works, 
Louisville, Ky. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


New Departure Mfg. Co., The, 
Bristol, Conn. 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., 


Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Journal) 
Hyatt Roller Bearing 
ark, J. 
Keystone Bronze Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEARINGS (Motor) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 
Norma-Hoffmana Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing 

ark, N. J. 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


BEARINGS (Thrust) 
Hoover Steel Ball 


Co., New- 
89th St., 


Co., New- 


Norma-Hoffmann Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


BELT CEMENT AND DRESSING 
(Leather) 
Williams, I. Da & Sons, 


QIndex to advertisements will give 
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BELT LACING (Leather) 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 
Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Williams, I. B., & Sona, 
Dover, N. H. 


1805 


BELTING (Chain) 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


BELTING (Leather) 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 
Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. ‘ 


1808 


— AND FRAMES (Draw- 

ng 

Morgan naga Co., Worces- 
ter, 

Vaughn ee Co., The, Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTEN- 
ING MACHINES 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
me 8917 St. Clair Ave., Cleve 


nd, O. * 
Hinman, D. A., & OC®o., Sand- 
wich, II. 
Kane & Roach, Niagara and Shon- 


nard Sts., Syracuse, N. 

Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan 8t., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

— S Allstatter Co., Hamil- 

n, O. 

Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Co., 

Park Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BENZOL AND T@LUOL RECOV- 
ERY PLANTS 

Koppers Co., The, Union Trust 

Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLETS (Forging) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


BILLETS (Forging, Alloy Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O. 

American Tube & Stamping Co., 
The, Bridgeport, Co: 

Andrews Steel Cc., Newport, Ky. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Central Steel Co., The, Massil- 
lon, Ohio. 

Donner Steel Co., Inc. P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Illinois Steel » 208 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 104 
s Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee (Ring, Gear and Sprock- 
e 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, O. 


Strong Steel Foundry Co., 
83 Norris St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BLAST FURNACES—See FUR- 
NACES (Blast) 


Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Spencer Turbine Co., 

Hartford, Conn. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 











